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LIFE OF CAMPBELL 



Th« following spirited and evidently truthful 
accoum of the Life of Thomas Campbell, ap- 
peared m Eraser's Magazine for November 
1844. 

I WISH to write about Thomas Campbell m the 
spirit of impartial friendship : I cannot say that I 
knew him long, or that J knew him intimately. I 
have stood, when a boy, between his knees ; he 
has advised me in my literary efforts, and lent me 
books. I have met him in mixed societies — have 
supped with him in many of his very many lodg- 
ings — have drunk punch of his own brewing from 
his silver bowl — have mingled much with those 
who knew and understood him, and have been at 
til times a diligent inquirer, and, I trust, recorder 
f much that came within my immediate knowl- 
edge about him. But let me not raise expecta- 
tion too highly. Mr Campbell was not a comnm- 
nicative man ; he knew much, but was seldom in 
the mood to tell what he knew. He preferred a 
smart saying, or a seasoned or seasonable story ; 
He trifled io his table-talk, and you miglit sound 
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him about his contemporaries to very littU purpose 
Lead the conversation as you liked, Campbell was 
8ure to direct it in a different way. He had no 
arrow-flights of thought. You could seldom 
awaken a recollection of the dead within him ; the 
mention of no eminent contemporary's name called 
forth a sigh, or an anecdote, or a kind expression. 
He did not love the past — he lived for to-day and 
for to-morrow, and fed on the pleasures of hope, 
not the pleasures of memory. Spence, Boswell, 
Hazlitt, or Henry Nelson Coleridge, had made 
vury little of his conversation ; old Aubrey, or tho 
author of Polly Peacham's jests, had made much 
more, but the portrait in their hands had only been 
true to the baser moments of his mind ; we had 
lost the poet of Hope and Hohenlinden in the 
coarse sketches of anecdote and narrative which 
they told and drew so truly. 

Thomas Campbell was born in Glasgow, on the 
27th of July, 1777, the tenth and youngest child 
of his parents. His father was a merchant in that 
city, and in his sixty-seventh year when the poet 
(the son of his second marriage) was born. He 
died, as 1 have heard Campbell say, at the great 
age of ninety-two. His mother's maiden name 
was Mary Campbell 

Mr. Campbell was entered a student of the High 
School at Glasgow, on the 10th of October, 1785. 
Hov* long he remained there no one has told us. 
In his thirteenth year he carried off a bursary 
from a competitor twice his age, and took a prize 
for a translation of " The Clouds" of Aristophanes, 
pronounced unique among college exercises. Two 
other poems of this period were " The Choice of 
Paris," and "The Dirge of Wallace." 

When Gait, in 1833, drew up his autobiography. 
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he inserted a short account of Caiupbe)!. " Ca.iip- 
bell," says Gait, ** began his poetical career by an 
Ossianic poem, which his * schoolfellows publish- 
ed by subscription, at two-pence a-piece ;' my old 
schoolfellow, Dr. Colin Campbell, was a subscri- 
ber. The first edition of * The Pleasures of 
Hope' was also by subscription, to which 1 was a 
subscriber." When this was shown to Campbell, 
by Mr. Macrone, just before the publication of the 
book, the poet's bitterness knew no bounds. '' He's 
a dirty blackguard, sir," said Campbell ; *^ and, sir, 
if Mr. Gait were in good health, I wcmid challenge 
him ; I feel disposed t^ do so now, the black- 
guard." " What's to be done V said Macrone ; 
" the book is printed off, but I will cancel it, it 
you like." Here the heading of the chapter " A 
Two-penny Effusion," attracted Campbell's atten- 
tion, and his thin, restless lips quivered with rage. 
" Look here, sir," said Campbell, " look what the 
dirty blackguard^s done here !" and he pointed to 
the words, " A Two-penny Effusion." Two can- 
cels were then promised, and the soothed and irri- 
tated poet wrote with his own hand the following 
short account of his early efforts : — *' Campbell 
began his poetical career by an Ossianic poem, 
which was published by his schoolfellows when 
he was only thirteen. At fifteen he wrote a poem 
on the Queen of France, which was published in 
the Glasgow Courier. At eighteen, he printed 
his Elegy called * Love and Madness ;' and at 
twenty-one, before the finishing of his twenty 
second year, *The Pleasures of Hope.' " 

Before Campbell had recovered his usual sereu 
ity of mind, and before the ink in his pen was well 
dry, who should enter the shop of Messrs. Coch 
ranc and Macrone, but the poor offending a'lthoi 
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Mr. Gait. The autobiographer was on his wvy 
home from the Athenaeum, and the poet of** Hope,** 
on his way to the Literary Union. They all but 
met. Campbell avoided an interview, and made 
his exit from the shop by a side door. When the 
story was told to Gait, he enjoyed it heartily. 
' Campbell,*^ said Gait, " may write what he likes, 
for I have no wish to offend a poet I admire ; but 
I still adhere to the two-penny effusion as a true 
story." 

On quitting the Glasgow University, Mr. Camp- 
*jell accepted the situation of a tutor in a family 
settled in Argyleshire. Here he composed a copy 
of verses, printed among his poems on the roofless 
abode of that sept of the Clan Campbell, from 
which he sprung. The Lines in question are 
barren of promise — they flow freely, and abound 
in pretty similitudes ; but there is more of the 
trim garden breeze in their composition, than the 
fine bracing air of Argyleshire. 

He did not remain long in the humble situation 
of a tutor, but made his way to Edinburgh in the 
winter of 1798. What his expectations were in 
Edinburgh, no one has told us. He came with 
part of a poem in his pocket, and acquiring the 
friendship of Dr. Robert Anderson, and the es- 
teem of Dugald Stewart, he made bold to lay his 
poem and his expectations before them The po- 
em in question was the first rough draft of '* Pleas- 
ures of Hope." Stewart nodded approbation, and 
Anderson was all rapture and suggestion. The 
poet listened, altered, and enlarged — lopped, pruned, 
and amended, till the poem grew much as we now 
see it. The first fourteen lines were the last that 
were written. We have this curious piece of lit- 
<«rary information from a /idv who knew CanipbcU 
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well, esteemed him truly, and was herself tdtcemed 
by him in return. Anderson always urged the 
want of a good beginning, and when the poem was 
on its way to the printer, again pressed the neces- 
sity of starting with a picture complete in itself. 
Campbell all along admitted the justice of the 
criticism, but never could please himself with 
what he did. The last remark of Dr. Anderson^s 
roused the full swing of his genius within him, and 
he returned the next day to the delighted doctor, 
with that fine comparison between the beauty of 
remote objects in a landscape, and those ideal 
scenes of happiness which imaginative minds 
promise to themselves with all the certainty of 
hope fulfilled. Anderson was more than pleased, 
and the new comparison was made the opening of 
the new poem. 

"At sammer eve, when Heaven^s ethereal linw 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below. 
Why to yon mnantain turns the mnsing eye, 
Whose sunbright samniit min«;les with the sky ? 
Why do those cUi& of shadowy tint apiiear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near ? 
*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 
Thus, with delight we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life's unmeasured way ; 
Thus from afar, each dim-discover'd scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been ; 
And every form that Fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there.*' 

There is a kind of inexpressible pleasure in tnt> 
very task of copying the Claude-like scenery and 
repose of lines so lovely. 

With Anderson^s last imprimatur upon it, the 
poem was sent to press. The doctor was looked 
•pon at this time as a whole WilL-' Coffee-house 
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in himself; he moved in the best Eainburgh cir- 
cles, and his judgment was considered infallible. 
He talked, wherever he went, of his young friend, 
and took delight. U is said, in contrasting the clas- 
sical air of Campbeirs verses with what he was 
pleased to call the clever, homespun poetry of 
Burns. Nor was the volume allowed to want an}^ 
of the recommendations which art could then lend 
it. Graham, a clever aitist — the preceptor of Sir 
David Wilkie, Sir William Allan, and John Bur- 
net — was called in, to design a series of illustra- 
tions to accompany the poem, so that when " The 
Pleasures of Hope" appeared in May, 1799, it had 
every kind of attendant bladder to give it a balloon- 
waft into public favor. 

All Edinburgh was alive to its reception, aiid 
warm and hearty was its welcome. No Scotch 
poet, excepting Falconer, had produced a poem 
with the same structure of versification before. 
There was no Sir Walter Scott in those days ; the 
poet of" Marmion" and the " Lay" was only known 
as a modest and not indifferent translator from the 
German : Burns was in his grave, and Scotland 
was without a poet. Campbell became the Lion of 
Edinburgh. " The last time I saw yon," said an 
elderly lady to the poet one day, within our hear- 
ing, " was in Edinburgh ; you were then swajrger- 
ing about with a Suwarrow jacket." " Yes/' said 
Campbell, ** I was theh a contemptible puppy." 
" But that was thirty years ago, and more," re- 
marked the lady. " Whist, whist," said Campbell, 
with an admonitory finger, " it is unfair to reveal 
both our puppyism and our years." 

If the poet's friends were wise in giving the 
note of preparation to the public for the reception 
of a new poem, they were just as unwise in al- 
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lowiog Campbell to part with the copyright of his 
poems to Mundell, the bookseller, for the small 
sam of twenty guineas. Yet twenty guineas was 
a good deal to embark in the purchase of a poem 
by an untried poet : and when we reflect that 
Mundell had other risks to run — that paper and 
print, and above all the cost of engravings, were 
defrayed by him — we may safely say, thai he haz- 
arded enough in giving what he gave for that rare 
prize in the lottery of literature, a remunerating 
poem. We have no complaint to make against the 
publisher. Mundell behaved admirably well, if 
what we have heard is true, that the poet had fifty 
pounds of MundelPs free gift for every after edition 
of his poem. Our wonder is, that Dr. Anders<>n 
and Dugald Stewart allowed the poet to part v ifh 
the copyright of a poem of which they spoke so 
highly, and prophesied its success, as we have 
seen, so truly. 

I have never had the good fortune to fall in with 
the first edition of the " Pleasures of Hope," but 
learn from the magazines of the day, that several 
smaller poemS} " The Wounded Hussar," ** Tlie 
Harper," &c., were appended to it. The price of 
the volume was six shillings, and the dedication to 
Dr. Anderson, is dated " Edinburgh, April 13, 
1799." 

1 have often heard it said, and in Campbell's 
lifetime, that there was a very different copy of the 
" Pleasures of Hope," in MS., in the hands of Dr. 
Anderson's family, and I once heard the question 
put to Campbell, who replied with a smile, " Oh 
dear, no ; nothing of the kind." The alterations 
which the poem underwent by Andrrson's advi<;e, 
may have given rise to a belief that the poem wai 
At first very unlike what we now see ii. 
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It was said of Campbell, that by the timfi 

** His handrnd of gray hairs 
Told six-aod-forty years,** 

he was anwilling to remember the early attentione 
of Dr. Anderson. He certainly cancelled or with- 
drew the dedication of his poem to Dr. Anderson, 
and this is the only act of seeming unkind ness to 
Dr. Anderson^s memory which we have heard ad- 
duced against him. But no ^reat stress is to be 
laid on this little act of seeming forgetfulness. He 
withdrew, in after-life, the dedication of " Tiocliiel' 
to Alison, whose ** Essay on Taste," and early 
friendship for Campbell, justified the honor ; and 
omitted or withdrew the printed dedication of 
" Grertrude of Wyoming," to the late Lord Holland. 

As soon as his poems had put money in his 
pocket, an early predilection for the German lan- 
guage, and a thirst for seeing some of the conti- 
nental universities, induced him to visit Germany. 

He set sail for Hamburgh, where, struck with 
the sight of the many Irish exiles in that city, he 
strung his harp anew, and sung that touching song. 
" The Exile of Erin," which will endear his name 
to the heart of every honest Irishman. On his road 
from Munich to Linz, he witnessed from the walls 
of a convent the bloody field of Hohenlinden, 
(Dec. 3, 1800,) and saw the triumphant French 
cavalry, under Moieau, enter the nearest town, 
wiping their bloody swords on their horses* manes. 
But he saw, while abroad, something more than 
" the red artillery" of war ; he passed a day with 
Klopstock, and acquired the friendship of the 
Schlegels. 

He was away altogether about thirteen months, 
when he returned to Edinburgh, to make arrange- 
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oaeiits with Mundell about the publication, in Lon- 
don, of a quarto edition of his poems. Mundell 
granted at once a permission which he could not 
well refuse, and Campbell started for London by 
way of Glasgow and Liverpool. At Liverpool he 
stayed a week with the able and generous Dr. 
Currie, to whom he was introduced by Dugald 
Stewart. Currie gave him letters of introduction 
to Mackintosh and Scarlett. 

" The bearer of this," Dr. Currie writes to 
Scarlett, " is a young poet of some celebrity, Mr. 
Campbell, the author of * The Pleasures of Hope."' 
He was introduced to me by Mr. Stewart, of Ed 
inburgh, and has been some days in my house. I 
have found him, as might be expected, a young 
man of uncommon acquirements and learning, of 
unusual quickness of apprehension, and great sen- 
sibility. 

" He is going to London with the view of su- 
perintending an edition of his poems, for his own 
benefit, by the permission of the booksellers to 
whom the copyright was sold before the work was 
printed ; and who, having profited in an extraor- 
dinary degree by the transaction, have now given 
him the permission above-mentioned, on condition 
chat the edition shall be of a kind that shall not in- 
terfere with their editions. He is to give a quarto 
edition, with some embellishments, price a guinea ; 
the printing by Bensley. You must lay out a fee 
with him; and if you can do him any little service 
you will oblige me and serve a man of genius." 

Currie's letter is dated 26th February, 1802, so 
that we may date Campbell's arrival in London 
(there was no railway then) on or about the 1st of 
March. 

*• When Campbell came first to Londdn,*' said 
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Tom Hill to the collector of these imperfect ^ Ana, 
*' he carried a letter of introduction to Mr. Perry 
of the Morning Chronicle. Ho was then a pouf 
literary adventurer, unfitted with an aim. Perry 
was so much pleased with him that he offered hint 
a situation on his paper, which Campbell thank- 
fully accepted. But what could Campbell do ? he 
could not report, and he was not up to the art of 
writmg leaders. At last it was agreed that he 
should receive two guineas a-week, and now and 
then contribute a piece of poetry to the corner of 
the paper. He did write, certainly," said Hill. 
" but in his worst vein. We know what news- 
paper poetry is, but some of Campbell's contribu- 
tions were below newspaper poetry — many pieces 
were not inserted, and such as were inserted, lie 
was too wise to print among his collected poems." 
Tom HilPs means of information were first-rate ; 
he was, moreover, the intimate friend of Perry, 
and Campbell's neighbor for many years at Syden- 
ham. 

The quarto edition of his poems, which Camp- 
bell was allowed to print for his own profit, was 
the seventh. This was in 1803. The fourth edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged, was printed in Glas- 
gow in 1800. His own edition is a fine specimen 
of Bensley's printing ; but the engravings are of 
the poorest description of art. 

In 1803, and before the publication of his sub- 
scription quarto, he printed, anonymously, at Ed- 
inburgh, and at the press of the Ballantynes, his 
" Lochiel" and " Hohenlinden." The title is sim- 
ply " Poems," and the dedication is addressed to 
Alison. " John Leyden," says Sir Walter S^ott, 
'* introduced to me Tom Campbell. They after- 
wards quarrelled. When T repeated * Hohenlm 
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den* to Leyden, he. said, * Dash it, man, tell the 
fellow I hate him, but, dash him, he has written 
the finest verses that have been published these 
fifty years.' I did mine errand as faithfully as one 
of Homer's messengers, and had for answer, ' Tell 
Leyden that I detest him ; but I know the value 
of his critical approbation.' " Scott knew " Ho- 
henlinden" by heart ; and when Sir Walter dined 
at Murray's in 1800, he repeated at the table, as 
Wilkie tells us, Camp)ell'8 poem of" Lochiel." 

What Campbell's profits or expectations were 
at this time I have never heard. When a poet is 
in difficulties, he is sure, said William Giffbrd, to 
get married. This was Campbell's case, for I find 
in the Scotch papers, and among the marriages of 
the year 1803, the following entry : — " 11th Oct., 
at St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, Thomas 
Campbell, Esq., author of ' The Pleasures of 
Hope,' to Miss Matilda Sinclair, daughter of R. 
Sinclair, Esq., of Park Street." 

The fruit of this marriage, the most prudent 
.5tep the poet could have taken at that time, was a 
son, born at Edinburgh on the first of July, 1804, 
Thomas Telford Campbell, a helpless imbecile, 
still alive. If there was any one point in Camp- 
bell's character more amiable than another, it was 
his affection for his son. They were much to- 
gether; and, before his imbecility became con- 
firmed, it was a touching sight to bee the poet's 
fine eyes wander with affection to where his son 
was seated, and, at any stray remark he might 
make that intimated a returning intellect, to see 
how his eyes would brighten with delight, and 
foretell the pleasures of a father's hope. 

In the volume of JohnsorCs Scots Musical Mu» 
teurn for 1803, there is a song of Campueli's, ad- 
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dressed to his wife, when Matilda Sinclair. It ifi 
in no edition of his poems that I have seen, and 
';an make no great claim for preservation, be- 
yond any little biographical importance which it 
may bear. 

•*<) cherub Content, at thy mosa-cover'd shrine 
1 would all the gay hopes of my bosom resign ; 
I would part with ambition thy votary to be, 
And breathe not a vow but to friendship and thee 

** But thy presence appears from my pursuit to fly, 
Like the gold-color'd cloud on the verge of the sity : 
No lustre that hangs on the green willow tree 
Is so short as the smile of thy favor to me. 

*' In the imlse of my heart I have nourished a care 
That forbids me thy sweet inspiration to share ; 
The noon of my youth slow departing I see ; 
But its years as they pass bring no tidings of thee 

'O cherub Content} at thy ino8s-cover*d shrine 
1 would offer my vows, if Matilda were mine ; 
Could I call her my own, whom enraptured I see, 
I would breathe not a vow but to friendship and thee.*' 

I'his is poor poetry, after the passionate love- 
songs of Burns, in the earlier volumes of the same 
publication. 

On the 28th of October, 1806, Campbell had a 
pension granted to him from the Crown, payable 
out of the Scotch Excii^e, of one hundred and 
eighty-four pounds a year. It was Fox^s inten- 
tion to have bestowed this pension upon Campbell, 
but that great statesman died on the 13th of the 
preceding month. His successors, however, saw 
his wishes carried into execution, and the poet 
enjoyed his pension to the day of his death, a pe- 
riod of nearly eight and thirty years. 

He now took up his residence in the small ham- 
let of Sydenham. Here he compiled his ^* Annals 
3f Great Britain, from the Accession of George 
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III. to the Peace of Amiens." Forty years of 
eventful history, compiled without much accuracy 
of information, or any great elegance of style. 
This was a mere piece of journeyman's work, 
done to turn a penny. Few have heard of it, 
fewer seen it, and still fewer read it. The most 
intelligent bookseller in London was, a week ago. 
unaware of its existence. 

Some small accession of fortune about this time, 
and the glorious certainty of a pension, enabled 
him to think seriously of a new poem, to outstrip 
his former efforts, and add another stature to his 
poetic height. As soon as it was known that the 
celebrated author of "The Pleasures of Hope" 
was employed upon a new poem, and a poem of 
length, expectation was on tiptoe for its appear- 
ance. The information first got wind in the draw- 
ing-ioom of Holland House. Then the subject 
was named — ^then a bit of the story told by Lord 
Holland, and a verse or two quoted by Lady Hol- 
land ; so that the poem had every advertisement 
which rank, fashion, reputation, and the poet's own 
standing, could lend it. The story was liked — 
then the metre was named and approved — then a 
portion shown ; so that the poet had his coterie 
of fashion and wit before the public knew even the 
title of the poem they were trained up to receive 
with the acclamation it deserved. 

Nor was public expectation disappointed, when 
it oecame generally known that the poet had gone 
to the banks of the Susquehanna for his poern-^ 
had chosen the desolation of Wyoming for his 
story, and the Spenserian stanza for his form of 
verse. The poet, however, was still timidly fear- 
ful, though he had the imprimatur of Holland 
House in favor of his poem. I was told by Tom 
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If ill that Campbell sent the first printed copy of 
his poem to Mr. Jeffrey, (now Lord Jeffrey.) The 
critic^s reply was favorable. *' Mrs. Campbell 
told me/^ added Hill, ^ that, till he had receiTed 
Jeffrey ^8 approbation, her husband was suffering, 
to jse his own expression, * the horrors of the 
damned.*" 

.\ Whig poet was safe in those days, when in 
the hands of a Whig critic. He had more to fear 
from the critical acumen of a Tory writer ; hut 
oiilv one number of the Quarterly Review had 
then appeared. If Gifford had dissected *MittIe 
Miss Gertrude," he might have stopped the sale, 
for a time, of a new edition : but no critical fero- 
city could have kept down " Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming" for more than one season. But Gifford 
\% :ut prepossessed in favor of Campbell ; he liked 
hiM vorHification and his classical correctness; so 
tho pocMu was intrusted to a friendly hand— one 
propoHNessed, like Gifford, in his favor — the great- 
oNt writt'r and the most generous critic of his age 
- Sir Wultor Scott. 

Nt» p(»oi over dreaded criticism more than 
( 'iimphell. ** (\)loridge has attacked * The Pleas- 
urt>N of llopo/ and all other pleasures whatsoever,' 
wrilei» Lord Uyron ; " Mr. Rogers was present, 
and heard himself indirectly rouW by the lecturer. 
Ciunpbell will be desperately annoyed. I never 
saw a man (and of him I have seen very little) so 
sensitive ; — what a happy temperament ! I am 
torry for it ; what can he fear from criticism ?" 

His next great work was the *' Specimens of the 
British Poets," in seven octavo volumes, publisl-ed 
In 1819. This was one of Mr. Murray's publica- 
'ons, and one of his owr suggesting. His agree- 
ment with Campbell was for 500/., but when the 
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work was completed he added 500/. more, and 
books to the value of 200/., borrowed for the pub- 
.ication. Such fits of munificence were not un- 
common with John Murray ; he had many deal- 
ings, and dealt fairly, straightforwardly, beyond 
the bounds of common liberality. We wish we 
could say the same of Campbell in this transaction. 
No second edition of the *^ Specimens'' was called 
for before 1841 ; and when Mr. Murray, in that 
ye&j*, determined on printing the whole seven vol- 
umes in one handsome volume, he applied to 
Campbell to revise his own work, and made him 
at the same time a handsome offer for the labor of 
revision. Campbell declined the offer, and set his 
face at first against the publication. What was to 
be done ? There was a demand for a new edition, 
and it had been a piece of literary madness on Mr. 
Murray's part if he had sent the book to press with 
all its imperfections on its head — not the imperfec- 
tions, be it understood, of taste and criticism, but 
of biographical and bibliographical information. 
Good ta'^^e can never change — it is true at all 
times ; but tacts, received as such, for want of bet- 
ter information, may be set aside by any dull fact- 
monger who will take the pains to examine a par 
ish register, a bookseller's catalogue, or a will in 
Doctor's Commons. 

Mr. Peter Cunningham, at the elevevth hour, 
was called in by Mr. Murray to superintend the 
reprint, and correct the common errors of fact 
throughout the seven volumes. Various inaccura- 
cies were removed ; some silently, for it had been 
burdening the book wivh useless matter fo have 
retained them in the text and pointed them out in 
a note ; while others, that entangled a thought or 
^ave weight, were allowed to stand, but not with- 
2 
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dul ootes to stop the perpetuity of the error. A 
%aiTer of rage played upon the lips of the poet 
when he was informed that any one had dared to 
revise his labors : but when he saw what was done, 
and knew the friendly hand that had gone with so 
much patient care through the whole work, he 
expressed his unfeigned pleasure, and, as we have 
heard, thanked Mr. Cunningham for his useful 
seryicee. 

The Essay is a charming pieci of prose, fresh 
at the fiftieth reading, and the little prefatory no- 
tices abound in delightful criticism, not subtle and 
far-fetched, but characteristically true to the genius 
of the poet He is more alive to beauties than de- 
fects, and has distinguished his criticism by a 
vilHer sympathy with poetry in all its branches, 
than you will find in any other book of English 
criticism. Johnson takes delight in stripping more 
than one leaf from every laurel — he laughs at 
Gray — C^ollins he commends coldly, and he even 
dares to abuse Milton. Dryden and Pope, the 
idols of Dr. Johnson's criticism, are the false gods 
of Southey's : 

" Holy at Rome— here Antichrist.'* 

Campbell has none of this school of criticism ; he 
loves poetry for its own sweet sake, and is no ex- 
clusionist. 

The great fault of Campbell is, that he does not 
give the best specimens of his authors ; but such 
pieces as Ellis and Headley had not given. Of 
Sir Philip Sydney, he says, " Mr. Ellis has ex- 
hausted the best specimens of his poetry. I have 
only offered a few short ones.'' No one will go 
to a book of specimens for specimens of a poet in 
his second-best manner, or his third-rate mood 
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We want the cream of a poet, not the skimmed 
milk of his genius. A long extract iiom Theod- 
ric would not represent Mr. Campbeirs manner 
in the fiery Hope, or the more gentle Gertrude. 
Specimens are intended for two classes of people 
— one who cannot afford to buy, and the second 
who do not care to possess, the British Poets in 
one hundred and fifty odd volumes. The poor 
want the best, and the other class of purchaseis 
want snrely not the worst. 

In the year 1820 Mr. Campbell entered upon 
the editor&hip of the New Monthly Mago'^me^ 
which he conducted, we are told, '' with a spirit 
and a resource worthy of his reputation, and of the 
then palmy estate of periodical literature." We 
doubt this. He drew his salary regularly, it is 
true, but contributed little of his own of any merit. 
The whole labor, and too much of the responsi- 
bility, rested on the shoulders of the assistant. 
The poet's name carried its full value ; the Maga- 
zine took root and flourished, and the pay per sheet 
was handsome. He soon drew a good brigade of 
writers around him, and placing implicit confidence 
in what they did, and what they could do, he made 
bis editorship a snug sinecure situation. " Tom 
Campbell," said Sir Walter Scott, " had much in 
his power. A man at the head of a Magazine may 
do much for young men ; but Campbell did nothing, 
more from indolence, I fancy, than disinclination 
or a bad heart." 

A series of articles appeared in the New Monthly 
Magazine when Campbell was its editor, entitled 
* Boswell Redivivus," a catchpenny name, giveniy 
Hazlitt to a collection of Northcote's coiiversationa 
and sayings, uttered, as was urged, by Northcote 
in all the confidence of friendship. An ill-natured 
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paying or two brought the painter into trouble 
and Northcote wrote to Campbell, complaining ot 
their appearance, in a letter in which he calli 
Hazlitt a WYetch who had betrayed him Camp- 
bell's answer is a striking illustration of the system 
he pursued in editing the New Monthly, 

*' I am afflicted beyond measure,^' says the poet, 
'* at finding my own inattention to have been the 
means of wounding the feelings of a venerable man 
of genius. Dictate the form and manner of mj 
attempting to atone for having unconsciously in* 
jured you, if I can make any atonement, l^he 
infernal Hazlitt shall never more be permitted to 
write for the New Monthly, I mean not to palliate 
my own want of watchfulness over the magazine 
which has occasioned such a paper being admitted. 
I only tell you the honest truth, that a crisis in 
my affairs, which is never likely to occur again, 
fatally tempted me this last month to trust the re- 
vision of some part of the number to the care and 
delicacy of another person ; that person, like my- 
self, has slept over his charge/' 

This want of watchfulness was, we fear, a 
monthly failing, not, as is here set forth, a rare 
occurrence. 

The success of " Gertrude" induced him in 1824 
to put forth another poem, a dramatic tale, entitled 
'* Theodric." A silence of fifteen years put expec - 
ation upon tiptoe, but when " Theodric" appeared 
It was much in the condition of Jonson's *'*' Silent 
Woman," there was no one to say plaudite t.t it. 
The wits at Holland House disowned the bantling ; 
the Quarterly called it " an unworthy publication,^' 
and friend joined foe in the language of condemna- 
tion. Yet Campbell had much to encounter: ho 
had to outstrip his former efforts, and fight a battle 
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with the public against expectation and .he ap- 
plause awarded to his former poetry. There is a 
conscious feeling throughout the poem that the 
poet is fighting an unequal battle ; he stands up, but 
his play is feeble, he distrusts himself, and is only 
tolerated from a recollection of his bygone powers. 

" I often wonder," says Sir Walter Scott, " how 
Tom Campbell, with so much real genius, lias not 
maintaiued a greater figure in the public eye than 
he has done of late." Scott is writing in \S2G, 
'The magazine seems to have paralyzed him. 
The author not only of * The Pleasures of Hope,' 
but of * Hohenlinden,' 'Lochiel,* etc., should have 
been at the very top of the tree. Somehow 
he wants audacity, fears the public, and, what is 
worse, fears the shadow of his own reputation." 
• • • " What a pity it is," said Sir Walter to 
Washington Irving, '* that Campbell does not 
write more and oftener, and give full sweep to his 
genius! He has wings that would bear him to 
the skies, and he does, now and then, spread them 
grandly, but folds them up again, and resumes his 
perch, as if he was afraid to launch away. The 
fact is, Campbell is in a manner a bugbear to him- 
self; the brightness of his early success is a detri- 
ment to all his further efforts. He is afraid of the 
shadow that his own fame casts before him.'*'* 

In 1827 he was elected lord-rector of his own 
mother university at Glasgow^. He was elected 
by the free and unanimous choice of the students, 
and was justly proud of his election. 

*' It was a deep snow," writes Allan Cunning- 
ham« " when he reached the college-green ; the 
students were drawn up in parties, pelting one 
another, the poet ran into the ranks, threw several 
tnowballs with unerring aim, then summoning the 
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fcholars around him in the hall, delivered a spMdi 
replete with philosopliy and eloquence. It i8 need 
less to Bay how this was welcomed." 

When his year of servitude had expired, he wai 
nnaniinousiy re-elected, the students presenting 
him at the same time with a handsome silver 
punch- bowl, described by the poet in his will as 
one of the great jewels of his property. 

On the 0th of May, 1828, he lost his wife. This 
was a severe blow to him. She was a clever 
woman, and had that influence over him which a 
wife should always have who is a proper helpmate 
to her husband. I have heard him say, and with 
much emotion, '* No one can imagine how much 
I was indebted to that woman for the comforts of 
life." 

In 1839 and 1830, he quarrelled with Colburu, 
threw up the editorship of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, and lending his name to another publisher, 
started a magazine called The Metropolitan. A 
Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, in two octavo 
volumes, was advertised, with Campbell^s name to 
it, about the same time. The Life was soon 
abandoned, and the new magazine, after a time, 
transferred to Saunders and Otiey, with two editors 
instead of one, Tom Ciimpbcll and his friend Tom 
Moore. The after history of the magazine is well 
known — the two poets retired, and Marryat, with 
his " Peter Simple,'' gave it a swing of reputation 
which it had not before. 

The sorrows of Poland, and the ebullitions of 
bad verse, occupied much of Campbeirs time when 
editor of The Metropolitan. He lived in the 
Polish Chambers, and all his talk was Poland. 
Ozartoryski and Niemciewitz were names ever- 
astingly on his lips. A tale of a distressed Pole 
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wzB liiB greeting when you met, and an alms oi 
Bubscription the chorus of his song. Boswell 
was not more daft about Corsica than Campbell 
about Poland. Poor Tom Campbell, he exhaust- 
ed all his sympathy on the Poles, and spent 
all his invectives upon Russia. Yet he did 
gdod — he was the means of assisting many 
brave but unfortunate men, whilst his ravings 
against Russia passed unheeded by, like the 
clamorous outcries for liberty of Akenside and 
Thomson. 

In 1834, he published, in two octavo volumes, 
the " Life of Mrs. Siddons." Our great actress 
had constituted Campbell her biographer, and 
Campbell has told me, more than once, that he 
considered the work a kind of sacred duty. No 
man ever went to his task more grudgingly than 
Campbell ; and no man of even average abilities 
ever produced a worse biography than CampbelPs 
so-called " Life of Mrs. Siddons." The Quarterly 
called it " an abuse of biography," and its writer 
" the worst theatrical historian we have ever read." 
Some of his expressions are turgid and nonsensical 
almost beyond belief. Of Mrs. Pritchard he says, 
that she ** electrified the house with disappoint- 
ment." Upon which the Quarterly remarks, 
" This, we suppose, is what the philosophers call 
negative electricity." 

Since Mr. Campbell's death, Mr. Dyce has ad- 
dressed a letter to the editor of the Literary Gazette^ 
disclaiming any partnership in the composition of 
what he calls ** that unfortunate book." There 
was a rumor very rife, when the book appeared, 
hat Mr. Dyce had had a main-finger in the pie ; 
but the gross inaccuracies of the work gave the 
best answer to the rumor. Mr. Dycf*'<^ accuracjf 
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desenreB to be proverbial, anJ no one could suspect 
that he could have had a hand in any thing like 
" a very lar^zc piirtioif * of the unfortunate perform- 
ance. 1 lu\% ever, m disclainiing the share assigned 
he lettf us a little behind the scenes on this occa- 
Moii. We tmc Mrs. Siddons in Tom Campbeirt 
iinn^-roo/n. 

'' Suon ufter Cam{)bell had received the materials 
which Mrs. Siddoris hud bequeathed to him for her 
bioirniphy, he wrote tu me un the subject ; inform- 
iwr me, that, as he had a very slight acquaintance 
wi.ih Hta<re-history, he dreaded the undertaking, 
and otVerint^ me, if I would become his coadjutor, 
one-half of the sum which £. Wilson was to pay 
him fur the work. I refused the money, but prom- 
ised him all the assistance in my power. He next 
forwarded to me his papers, consisting chiefly of 
Mrs. 8iddons^ memoranda for her life, and a great 
mass of letters which she had written, at various 
intervals, to her intimate friend Mrs. Fitz-Hughes. 
Having carefully gone over the whole, I returm^d 
them with sundry illustrations ; and subsequentlv. 
from time to time, I sent him other notes which 1 
thought mij^ht suit his purpose. As, on one occa- 
sion, he had spoken slightingly of the letters to 
Mrs Fitz-Hughes, (calling Ihem * very dull,' and 
saying that * the mind of Mrs. Siddons moved in 
them like an elephant,') and was evidently inclined 
not CO print them, I strongly urged him by no 
means to omit them, since they appeared to me,* 
though a little pompous in style, extremely char- 
acteristic of the writer. 

"While he was engaged on the biography, a 
report reached him that Mrs. Jameson was about 
»o publish Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, and that Miss 
Siddons (now Mrs. Combe) had furnished her with 
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many anecdotes. At this he was excessively an- 
gry ; and showed me a letter which he had written 
to Miss Siddons, indignantly complaining that she 
should patronise Mrs. Jaraeson^s work, when Ahe 
must be aware that he had been specially appointed 
her mother^s biographer. As the letter in question 
was perhaps the most extraordinary ever addressed 
by a gentleman to a lady, I entreated him to throw 
it into the fire ; but he positively refused. Whether 
it was eventually sent or not, I never learned : if 
it was, Mrs. Combe cannot have forgotten it. He 
had afterwards some communication with Mrs. 
Jameson, in consequence of which she abandoned 
her design."* 

I have heard Campbell say that a little girl ot 
eleven would write better letters of their kind than 
any half dozen addressed by Mrs. Siddons to Mrs. 
Fitz-Hughes. The poet was introduced to the 
actress by Charles Moore, the brother of Sir John 
Moore. 

With the money which the publication of a bad 
book brought him, Mr. Campbell set off for Algiers 
He told on his return more stories than Tom Co- 
ryatt, and began a series of papers upon his travels 
for his old magazine, the New Monthly, These 
papers have since been collected into two volumes, 
entitled, " Letters from the South." 

His subsequent publications were a ' Life of 
Shakspeare," a poem called ** The Pilgrim of Glen- 
coe," the very dregs and sediment of his dotage ; 
** The Life and Times of Petrarch," concucted 
from Archdeacon Coxe's papers, (a sorry perform- 

♦ Literary Oatette, 22d June, 1844. Mr. Dyce's letter is dated 
the 18th, three days after Campbeirs death. After trn ycara 
of possessing his soul in peace — he might have waited a litUo 
hagfiT. 
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ance ;) and '* Frederick the Great and his Couit 
and Times," a publication far below any thing 
which SmoIIett^s necessities compelled him to pat 
his name to, and only to be equalled by the last 
exigencies of Elkanah Settle. 

In 1837, he published his poems, in one hand- 
some octavo volume, with numerous vignettes, en- 
graved on steel, f^m designs by Tun er ; but 
Campbell had no innate love for art, and his illus- 
trated volume, when compared with the companion 
volume of Mr. Rogers, is but a distant imitation. 
Mr. Rogers, it is true, had a bank at his back, and 
Campbell had little more than Telford^s legacy of 
500/. to draw upon ; but this will not account for 
the difference which we are to attribute altogether 
to an imperfect understanding of the beauties and 
resources of art. 

When Mr. Campbell accepted the editorship of 
the New Monthly Magazine, he forsook his favor- 
ite Sydenham, and leased the house No. 10, Upper 
Seymour-street West. It was in this house that 
Mrs. Campbell died.-' His next remove was to 
Middle Scotland Yard. Here he gave a large 
evening party, and then grew tired of his house. 
Milton's biographers pursue their favorite poet 
through all his garden-houses and tenements in 
London : I am afraid it would be no easy task to 
follow Campbell through the long catalogue of his 
London lodgings, for the last fifteen years of his 
life. I recollect him lodging at No. 42 Eaton- 
street ; in Stockbridge-terrace, Pimlico ; in Sussex 
Chambers, Duke-street, St. James; at 18 Old 
Cavendish-street ; in York Chambeis, St. James- 
street ; and at 61 Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. In No- 
vember, 1840, he again set up house, for the sake 
of a young niece, to whom he has bequeathed the 
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irbole of his little property. The house he chose 
was No. 8 Victoria-square, and here he made his 
will 

The last time I saw Mr. Campbell was in Re- 
gent-street, on the 26th of September, 1843. He 
was dressed in a light blue tail coat, with gilt but- 
tons, an umbrella tucked under his arm, his booti 
and trousers all dust and dirt, a perfect picture ot 
mental and bodily imbecility. I never saw a look 
in the street more estranged and vacant ; not the 
vacancy of the man described by Dr. Young, 
*• whose thoughts were not of thfs world," but the 
listless gaze of one who had ceased to think at all. 
I could not help contrasting to myself the poet^s 
present with his past appearance, as described by 
Byron in his JournaL ^'Campbell looks well, 
iseems pleased, and dressed to sprucery. A blue 
coat becomes him, so does his new wig. He real* 
ly looks as if Apollo had sent him a birthday suit, 
or a wedding garment, and was witty and lively." 
This was in 1813, in Holland House. He has 
drawn a picture of himself in the streets of Edin- 
burgh, when the " Pleasures of Hope" was a new 
poem ; ** I have repeated these lines so often," he 
says, " on the North Bridge, that the whole fra- 
ternity of coachmen know me by tongue as I pass. 
To be sure, to a mind in sober, serious, street- 
walking humor, it must bear an appearance of lu- 
nacy, when one stamps with the hurried pnce nrid 
fervent shake of the nead, which strong, pithy 
poetry excites."* 

Mr. Campbell died at Boulogne on the 15ih of 
June, 1844, and on the 3d of July was buried a( 
Poets' Corner, about one foot above ihe ground, 

* Lockhart'a Life of Scott. I. 342. 
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and oYor against the monument to Shi kspeare. I 
have heard that he had a wish to be buried in tlie 
Abbey — a wish which he expressed about a year 
before he died, at a time when a deputation of the 
Glasgow Cemetery Company waited on the puor 
enfeebled poet to beg the favor of his body tor 
their new cemetery. Who will say that Campbell 
lived unhonored in his native city ? 

Mr. Campbell was in stature small buw well made. 
His eyes were very fine, and just such eyes as 
Lawrence took delight in painting, when he drew 
that fine picture of the poet which will preserve 
his looks to the latest posterity. His lips were 
thin, and on a constant twitter — thin lips are had 
in marble, and Chantrey refused to do his bust be- 
cause his lips would never look well. He was 
bald, I have heard him say, when only twenty-four, 
and since that age had almost always worn a 
wig. 

There was a sprucery about almost every thing 
he did. He would rule pencil lines to write on, and 
complete a MS. more in the manner of Davies of 
Hereford than Tom Campbell. His wigs, in h » 
palmy days, were true to the last curl of studioud 
perfection. 

He told a story with a great deal of humor, and 
had much wit and art in setting off an anecdote 
that in other telling had gone for nothing. The 
story of the mercantile traveller from Glasgow, 
was one of his very best, and his proposing Na- 
poleon's health at a meeting of authors because he 
had murdered a bookseller, (Palm;) was rich in the 
extreme. 

Campbell was very fond of forming clubs — he 
ktarted a poets' club at his own table at Sydenham, 
when Crabbe MoorCj and Rogers were of the 
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party. *' We talked of forming a poets* club," 
writes Campbell, " and even set about electing the 
members, not by ballot, but viva voce. The scheme 
failed, I scarcely know how ; but this I know, that 
a week or so afterwards, I met with Perry, of the 
Morning Chronicle, who asked me how our poets' 
club was going on. I said, * I don't know — we 
havo some difficulty in giving it a name ; we 
thought of calling ourselves The BeesJ* 'Ah,' 
said Perry, * that's a little different from the com- 
mon report, for they say you are to be called The 
WiispsJ* I was so stung with this waspish report, 
that I thought no more of the Poets' Club." 
Whatever merit is due to the foundation of the 
London University, I believe belongs by right to 
Campbell : he was the founder, moreover, of the 
Literary Union, an ill-regulated club which ex 
pired in the spring of the present season, 

** Unwilling to oatlive the good that did it, 

like the Ipswich of Wolsey, as described by Shak- 
speare. 

It is well known that Campbell's own favorite 
poem of all his composition was his " Gertrude." " I 
never like to see my name before * The Pleasures 
of Hope ;' why, I cannot tell you, unless it was 
that when young I was always greeted among my 
friends as ' Mr. Campbell, author of The Pleasures 
oi Hope. * Good morning to you, Mr. Campbell, 
author of The Pleasures of Hope.' W^hen I got 
married, I was married as the author of * Tlie 
Pleasures of Hope ;' and when I became a father, 
my son was ihe son of the author of * The Pleas- 
ures of Hope.' " A kind of grim smile, ill-sub- 
dued, we are afraid, stole over our features, when 
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standing beside the poet's grave, we road the in 
Bcription od his cuffin : — 

"Thomas Campbell, LL. D., 

Author of the * Pleasures of Hopk,' 

Died June 15. 1844. 

Aged 67." 

The poet's dislike occurred to our memory — there 
was no getting the better of the thought. 

There is a vigor and swing of versification in 
"The Pleasures of Hope" unlike any other of 
CampbelFs compositions, the " Lochiel" excepted : 
yet it carries with it, as Sir Walter Scott justly 
observes, many marks of juvenile composition. 
The " Lochiel" has all the faults and all the de- 
fects of his former effort, and, as if aware of a 
want, he sat down, when busy with " Gertrude of 
Wyoming," to amend the poem. The last fuui 
lines originally ran : — 

" Shall victor exult or in death be laid low. 
With his iMick to the field and his feet to the foe ! 
And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 
Look proudly to Heav*n from the death-bed of fame.** 

A. noble passage nobly conceived ; but hear how n 
runs as appended to the first edition of" Gertiuae 
of Wyoming :" 

" Shall victor exalt m the battle's acclaim, 

Or look to yon Heav'n from the death-bed of fHme." 

ITie poet restored the original reading on the io 
commendation of Sir Walter Scott : he had sue- 
ceeded in squeezing the whole spirit from out tho 
passage. 

I remember remarking to Campbell, that there 
was a couplet in his " Pleasures of Hope," which I 
felt an indescribable pleasure in repeating akn*4 
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and filling my ears with the music which it 
made ; — 

" And waft across the wave's tnmultuons roar, 
The woIPs long howl from Oonalaskai's shore.*' 

Yes," he said, " 1 tell yon where 1 got it — I 
found it in a poem called ' The Sentimental Sailor,* 
published about the time of Sterne^s ' Sentimental 
Journey.' " I have never been able to meet with 
this poem. 

Campbell deserves a good biography and a good 
monument. His own works want no recommenda- 
tions, but his friends may do much to perpetuate 
the memory of the man. Surely his letters de- 
serve colledtion, and his correspondence should not 
be suffered to perish from neglect. There is a 
subscription on foot to erect a monument to his 
memory in Poets' Corner. This is as it should 
be — but let it be something good. We have more 
than enough of bad and indifferent in the Abbey 
tlreaily. 
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It is a fortunate thing for a poet to make a hit at start- 
ing. Once write a popular poem, or even song, and your 
name cleaves its native night, and obtains tliat floating 
notoriety which is rarely, if ever, lost, and which secures 
attention, if not fame, to whatever else you write. Not 
only are the booksellers forever after your obedient hum- 
:»le servants, but the public, when once familiurized with 
a name, after once relaxing its sage face mto a smiJA of 
sumplaceucy, is loath to write itself down an ass, by re- 
calling, however it may modify, its verdict. Otherwise 
with one whose struggles after renown, however vigor- 
ous, have altogether failed of introducing him into any 
circle of admirers, much wider than that which vmy tal- 
ented man can command by the private exercise of his 
abilities. His name, if alluded to by any of his devoted 
friends, comes like a staggering blow to the ignorance 
of the portion of the pensive public which never heard 
of him or of his works before. Its mention, accoiding- 
ly, is resented as an impertinence, and inch by inch 
must he continue to climb the sides, and probably die 
ere he reach the summit of the difficult hill. Fortiinute, 
in truth, for a poet is the early culmination of his name ; 
but only in a secular point of view, or when Im* liap[>eu« 
3 



oe 06 greedy or its immeoiate gains— if tie love the 
hasty garlands of re( utation better than that slow, deep, 
rich flower of fame which God, *< who hardens the ruby 
in a million years, and works in duration in which Alps 
and Andes come and go like rainbows," rears by a long, 
late process — his rapid and instant popularity is a curse, 
and not a blessing to his genius. Not every one can, 
like a Schiller or a Goethe, dally awhile with the mer- 
etricious mistress, reputation— drink from her hand the 
daintiest cup of her enchantments, and then, rejecting 
the wanton, bind itself up, by severe and solemn truiniiig, 
to gain the chary and chaste, but diviue baud of fame 
— of that fame which is indeed " the spur that the cleat 
spirit doth raise ;" — 



'' The last infirmity of noble minds. 



♦♦ 



Too many besides Thomas Campbell tarry in the Ca 
lypeo island till the sun be down, and Ithaca is still afar 
And yet we readily admit that this true poet began 
his career with a strong and pure love, if uot the pro- 
foundest insight into the meaning and mystery of his 
art Nowhere shall we find the poetical feeling more 
beautifully linked to the joyous rapture of youth than 
in the " Pleasures of Hope." It is the outburst of gen- 
uine enthusiasm ; and even its glitter we love, as re- 
minding us of the " shining morning face" of a school- 
boy. But why we quarrel with Campbell is, that this 
precipitate shine of fame upon his young head has daz- 
zled his eyes, has satisfied his ambition, chilled his love 
of his art, and excited the suspicion, that his reel object 
all along has been the dowery of the muse, and not her 
sacred and inestimable self. The " Pleasures of Hope" 
bears no more proportion to the powers of its author than 
does the " Robbers" totbMe of Schiller, or " Werter" to 
those of Goethe. But where is Campbell's " Wallea- 
•tein," or his "Faust?" We have instead only t<uch 
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glimpses — ^the more tantalizing that they are beautifol' 
—of a rare and real vein of ori|riuaI genius as are fur 
nished in the ** Last Man,'* <* Hohenlinden," and 
•* O'Connor's Child." 

Campbell's great power is enthusiabm — subdued. Ilia 
tempest moves on gracefully, and as to the sound of- 
music His muse keeps step at the same time that she- 
shakes the wilderness. You see him arraiging the dis-: 
hovelled aud streaming hair, smoothing the furrowed fore-' 
head, compressing the full and thrilling lips of inspiration. 
He can arrest the fury of his turbulent vein by stretching 
forth the calm hand of taste, as an escaped lunatic i«' 
abated in a moment by the whisper of his keeper, or by 
his mere terrible tap of quiet, imperious command. 
There is a perpetual alternation going on in his mind 
He is this moment possessed by his imagination ; the 
next, he masters and tames it, to walk meekly in the har- 
ness of his purpose ; or, to use his own fine image, 
while his genius is flaming above, his taste below, " like 
the dial's silent power," 

Measures inspiration's hour, 
And tells its height in heaven. 

He is inferior thus to the very first class of poets, whose 
taste and art are unconscious. His are at once con- 
scious to himself aud visible to others. Their works, 
like Nature's, arrange themselves into elegance and or 
dor, amidst their impetuous and ecstatic motion ; their 
apparent extravagancies obey a law of their owu, aud 
create a taste for their appreciation ; their hair, shed on 
the whirlwind, falls abroad, through its own divine in- 
stinct, in lines of waving beauty ; their flashing eye en- 
riches the day ; their wild, uncontrollable step, " brings 
from the dust the sound of liberty." But if Campbell 
be too measured, and timid, and self- watchful, to apper- 
tain to those demi-urgi of poetry, he is far less to bk 
classed with the imitative and the cold — the schools of 
Boileau and Po|»e. Ho n>t only belongs to no school; 
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but in diort, deep gnsbes of genuine genius — in single 
thoughts, where yon do not Imow whether more to ad- 
mire the felicity of the conception, or the delicate and 
tremulous finish of the expression — in drops of spirit* 
stirring or melting song — and in a general manliness and 
chastity of manner, Campbell is perhaps the finest Art* 
1ST living. His mind has the refinement of the female 
intellect, added to the energy of the classic man. His 
taste is not of the Gothic order, neither is it of the 
Roman; it is that of a Greek, neither grotesque nor 
finically fastidious. His imagery is select, not abun- 
dant; out of a multitude of figures which throug on 
his mind, he has the resolution to choose only the one 
which, by pre-established harmony, seems destined to 
enshrine the idea. His sentiment is sweet, without be- 
ing mawkish, and recherche without being affected. 
Here, indeed, is Campbell's fine distinction. He never 
becomes metaphysicsd in discriminating the various 
shades, nor morbid in painting the darker moods of sen- 
timent He preserves continually the line of demarca- 
tion between sentiment and passion. With the latter, 
m its turbulence — its selfish engrossment — the unvaried, 
but gorgeous coloring which it flings across all objects — 
the flames of speech which break out from its white 
lips, he rarely meddles. But of that quieter and nobler 
feeling, which may be called, from its stillness, its sub- 
dued tone, its whispered accents, its shade of pensive- 
ness, the moonshine of the mind, he is pre-eminently 
the poet. His lines on " Revisiting a Scene in Argyle- 
enire," and those on " Leaving a Scene in Bavaria,^' 
are the perfection of this species of poetry They are 
meditations, imbued at once with all the tenderness of 
moonshine, and all the strength of sunshine. Manly ii 
his melancholy, and even his sigh proclaims the breadth 
and depth of the chest from which it is upheaved. 

<< To bear is to conquer our fate," is the motto of thie 
brave philosophy, which contrasts well with the way- 
ward recalcitration of Byron against the still strong or- 
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der of things — ^with the whimper of poor Kvuta — ^with 
the anearthly shriek hy which yon track Shelled 
through liiii wildest wanderiugs in the mist — and witu 
the sad propensity of the Lakers to analyze their tean 
ere they permit them to fall to the ground ; to refin* 
away their rohust emotions into shadow ; and to cover 
from their eyes the real calamities of existence by a 
veil of dream. 

Campbell is par excellence the poet of the fair sejr. 
There are no works which are more relished by ctiti- 
vated females. His flight rises precisely to that pitch 
where they are able fully and gracefully to f'>llow. The 
manly elegance, moreover, of his mental costume ; the 
unaffected and becoming purity of his speech, so dis- 
tinct from finical purism ; the homage done to the private 
affections and gentle domestic ties, — these being the qual- 
ities which please them in a man, are sure to fascinate 
them in a poet " Gertrude of Wyoming** has brought 
this enviable kind of popularity to a point It strives te 
embody all the quiet, without (he insipidity of domestic 
life ; and by the picturesque accompaniments of Ameri- 
can woods, flageolets echoing from romantic towns, war- 
drums heard in the distance, tomahawks flashing in the 
sunset, Indians burstiug across the stage, it does, to 
some extent, relieve that tedium and common-place, 
through which too often " glides the calm current of 
domestic joy.*' It is not, however, on the whole, an 
artistically finished work. It has no story ; at least the 
tnif it tells has little interest or novelty, and is somewhat 
wiredrawn. The characteis are rather insipid. Gertrudo*8 
father is a volcano burnt out Gertrude herself is a 
pretty, romantic Miss of Pall Mall, dropped down by 
the side of the Susquehanna, where, undismayed by 
the sight of the dim aboriginal woods, she pulls out her 
illustrated copy of Shakspeare, and, with rapt look, and 
hand elegantly lost in the tangles of her hair, proceeds 
to study the character of Imogen, or Lady Macbeth, oi 
Mrs Aim Page. Her lover is a " curled darling,** wh« 
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has gone the grand tour — lias seen the world, ano ?e» 
turned like a good-uiaunered youth, from the saloonfi ol 
I^udoui and the carnivals of Veuicei in search of this 
beauty of the woods. Of Brandt something uii^rlit 
have been made, but nothing is. The poet thinks hiui 
hardly company for Master Henry the picturesque, and 
Miss Gertrude the romantic Fvnn Outalissi, ere quali^ 
fied for intercourse with these paragons, must have liis 
whiskers clipped, his nails pared, and become a sent- 
mental savage, who shall go off with a ine nasal twang, 
(talking in his pathetic death-song, by the way, of a 
clock that had found out the perpetual motion ; for sure- 
ly more than eight days had elapsed from the departure 
of the happy pair to the last song of the Indian, and 
yet he says, '* Unheard their clock repeals its hours.") 
Nevertheless, the poem contains some of Campbeire 
finest things — brief and sudden escapes of his richest vein. 
What can be finer than such lines as the following : — 

Led by his dasky guide, like nMtroing brought by night 

Till now in Gertmde'seyes their ninth blue samnicr shone 

Nor far some Andalosian saraliand 
Would sound to many a native roundelay ; 
Hut who is he that yet a dearer land 
Rpmeml)er.4, nver hills and far away. 
Cireen Albyn, &.c. 

Oh, enrthly pleasure, what art thou in sooth 1 
The torrent's smoothness, ere it dash below. 

That fled rompr>snre*s intellurtoal my, 

As Etna's fires grow dim bed •re the rising day. 

And the exquisite words of Outalissi to his Henry ; — 

Bnt thee, my flower, whose breath was given 
By milder genii o'er the deep, 
The spirits of the white man's heaven 
Forbid not thee to weep. 

The dying speech of Gertrude is beautifully tender ; 
•ut a few sobbed out words, in the circunisiaiu!r8, 
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ivoald have been more natural, and far more affei ling 
Shakspeare or Schiller would have made a monosyllable 
unlock the human heart as effectually as Campbell does 
by all the eloquence and linked sweetness of this artifi* 
cial harangue. Let poets remember that the most af- 
fecting, and, on the whole, the most powerful wordi 
ever written by man, are probably those in Leur, 
" Prithee undo this button ; thank you, sir.'* I'iie 
(^ning description of Wyoming reminds us, at a dis- 
tance, of that which conmaences the Castle of Iiido- 
lence ; but is less distinct in its grouping, less rich in its 
coloring, and unluckily, no more than it, resembles any 
actual scenery. So, at least, declare all Americans. 
It were ridiculous, therefore, to speak of Gertrude as a 
great poem. It is only a second-rate poem containing 
many first-rate things ; a tame and trc mulous string, 
supporting many inestimable pearls. Its tone is feeble ; 
its spirit apologetic ; the author is evidently afraid of 
his reputation. With gleams of truer genius than any 
thing in the " Pleasures of Hope," it wants its frank, 
fearless, and manly enthusiasm, and neither has been, 
nor has deserved to be, one tithe so popular ; except, 
indeed, with tliose who prefer it because in preferring 
it they stand alone. 

In " Theodric," again, and the " Pilgrim of Glencoe," 
you find the same sensitiveness as to renown, and sense 
of inferiority to his former self, attempting to conceal 
thsmselves under, we know not what, of a jauty air 
cC nonchalance and affected defiance. Intensely aware 
of the ludicrous aspect an old man would present mount- 
ed on a boy's stilts, he goes to the opposite extreme, and 
assumes a garrulous, free and easy, and somewhat pert 
and snappish toue, which we cordially dislike. " Theod- 
vie," indeed, is quite unworthy of its author's reputation, 
has scarcely a fine thing in it, and is little else than 
middling prose twisted into unmusical and shambling 
metre. In the other you see now and then robust 
vigor; but, on the whole, the wicked exclamatiou, 
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'- Eheu quantum mutatusab illo" forces itself up intc 
your lips at every turning of the bald and spiritless page 
It is with a mixture of feelings, half pleasurable, hali 
melancholy, that yon revert from this faint reflection of 
t!)e tartan to " LochiePs Warning," the most suUime 
aud spirit-stirring of all Campbell's minor poems. No- 
where, save in some of Scott's battle scenes, or in Mac* 
aulay's " Lays of Ancient Rome," do we find the old Ho^ 
meric spirit in finer preservation. The poet has shot into it 
all his highland blood, like the insania vim leonis by 
which the daring son of lapetus inspired his primitive man. 
No one but a descendant of the Callummore — who had 
BJept in his plaid nights together mid the mists — who 
had crossed the foaming friths of the Hebrides while the 
Bpirit of the storm was shrieking above the white waves 
— who had been lost for weeks among the mountains— 
who had sallied forth with Christopher North, in dead 
of winter, from Glasgow College to Campsie Glen, and 
Bpent three days in making a snow man, " a great 
fellow, with a noble phrenological development, and 
face after the most improved Lavater shape," and then 
. Rpent other three in taking him down — who had shud- 
dered at broad-day at finding himself alone with the 
ravens and the streams on the solitary hill-side, and 
trembled lest his every footfall, as it startle i the deep 
Bilence, might awaken something more feaiful than a 
ghost — who had thrilled to the scalp at hearing in the 
far distance the long yell of the pibroch piercing the 
mist, or heard fitfully through the lulls in the autumn 
hurricaue — who had once or twice, in wild frolic, drunk 
destruction to the house of Brunswick, and the memory 
nf Prince Charlie, in draughts of usauebae, unchristoned 
by revenue and unmitigated by water, and rising up 
from the fierce potation a " prophet in drink," while the 
mountains reeled around him, and the streams sang 
double, and two terrible suns flared in the afternoon 
heaven — no one who had not done all this, and, though 
born in Glasgow, much of this he actually did— could 
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have risen to the height, or sastaiued the swell of 
•* Lochiel's Warning." How finely contrasted aro the 
language and the attitudes of the parties in this almost 
Shakspeareau interlocution ! — the chieflain serene, yet 
stem, collected in his conscious courage and integrity ; 
his arms folded ; his look bespeaking a calm indigna- 
tion ; the one erect, fixed, yet tremulous feather in h» 
bonnet, but a type of the unity of his resolve and the 
ohivalric determination of his soul. The wizard, bowing 
under the burden he proclaims, pale in the prospect of 
the measureless ruin which is at hand ; his eye* shot 
from the socket by the pressure of the bursting vision ; 
erect before his chieftaiuy but bent low before his God ; 
— the language of the one firm, direct, and contemptu- 
ous, tiuged too with poetry, for he has a vision of his 
own, and his eye and his language kindle as he sees, 

" Like reapers descend to the hnrvest of death 
Clanronald the daimtless, and Moray the proud, 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array ;** — 

that of the other abrupt, involved, vehement — all on 
end with the strange images of death which crowd in 
upon his soul, from the burning eyrie, beaconing the 
flackness of heaven, to the bridle of the riderless steed, 
" red with the sign of despair," — from the sighs of the 
iron-bound prisoner to the embers of the far-flamiug 
summit, " like stars to the firmament cast." And fine 
at length it is to see how the terrors of the future pale 
before the courage of the present, as though a gliost 
were to tremble, and turn before the ghost-seer ; how 
the blue clear steel cuts the shadowy circle, and dis- 
solves the dreadful spell, and the warrior leaves the 
stage, towering above his mystic adviser, and defying 
destiny itself. Baffled and gloomy, you see the wizard 
melting into his cl juds, rolled together like the wounded 
spirit of Tjoda, while the hero steps onward with a step 
which seems to fread on necks, and a port which car- 
ries in it the assurance, if not of victory, at least of i 
glorious death. 
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lo a sofler style Campbell has written ** O'Coonor** 
Child," the sweetest and moot plaintive, and most ro- 
mantic of all his strains. It is a poem, indeed, which 
can receive no adequate criticism but tears. Who durst 
make remarks on a production, while his eyes were 
making marks more eloquent and impressive far upon 
the blurred and blotted page ? A tear is the truest and 
noblest Longinus. *' To Barry we give loud applause, 
to Garrick only tears.'* We pass this poem by in si- 
lence. Never did the noblest harp that rung in " Tara's 
halls*' send forth a strain so sweet and subtle, and 
mournfully desolate, as this. Sift as the voice of gen- 
tlest woman is the flow of the jrerse — heart-rending the 
pathos of the description, yet wild and high as the 
" Cameron's Gathering" rises the swell of the grandeur ; 
and you say, as you might of that subterranean music 
which Humboldt describes rising from a cavern in South 
America, or as Ferdinand says of Ariel's music, ** This 
is no mortal business, nor no sound that the earth owns." 

" The Last Man" is in a more ambitious style. It 
was a ticklish and terrible topic, out of Campbell's usual 
track, and verging on a field where the " giant angels" 
of genius have alone a right to disport themselves. It 
was such a subject as would have suited Dante, (and 
what a " Last Man" would he himself have inade I 
what an abrupt and haggard terminus had he been to 
the species, turning up that scathed face in gloomy 
triumph to the darkening sun and the reeling constella- 
tions !) or Michael Angelo, or him who drew Medusa 
** gazing on the midnight sky upon the cloudy mountain 
peak supine." And yet with what easy mastery has 
Campbell treated it I With what a firm and tender 
iiand does he bear the " pall of a past world !" In 
what terse, yet bold language, does he describe the 
" twins in death I" — yonder the sun darkening at his 
meridian height, as the black hand, of which ec!i|i6e is 
one premonitory finger, passes over him ; and here the 
lolitary sou of Adam receiving on his eye his last lighti 
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and addressing him as they enter together into the eter- 
nal shadow. We have seen the taste of tiie idea 
questioned; but surely, if there be poetry in the thuugiit 
of a first man — ^aloue between the virgin earth and the 
abyss of stars — tliere must be more in the figure of a 
last man, forming a momentary Hnk between an earth 
that is dissolving and a sky that is roHing together as a 
scroll. If there be poetry in the thought of the last man 
of the deluge, standing on the last peak of a drowned 
world, there must be more in the idea of one, dauntless 
as, from the sepulchre of a perished earth, he is about 
to leap into the arms of death, and feels gaining on him 
the slow shadow of everlasting darkness. The execu- 
tion of the poem is admirable— no exaggeration — no 
appearance of efibrt ; and herein we deem it superior to 
Byron's " Darkness," which, in all but its dire literality 
and distinctness, is a dream of nightmare, where, murky 
as the gloom is, it is not dark enough to conceal the 
sneer of the central object — the poet himself — making 
mouths, which he imagines unseen, at the great funeral. 
Campbeirs " Last Man'* is very properly nameless — 
his previous history unknown — the interest is given him 
by the circumstances in which he stands, and he rises 
to the grandeur of his position while feeling himself sole 
mourner at the obsequies of a world. Perhaps, to make 
him a Christian was an error, because, first, the whole 
idea of the poem is inconsistent with Christian truth ; 
and, secondly, as a mere artistic matter, the dreary 
magnificence of the scene had been enhanced, had he 
been represented as the last projection of the entire 
human family, about to be sucked down into the sea 
of anuiiiilation. The poem altogether discovers in our 
poet a new and extensive district in his mind, which 
ne has never cultivated, but left shadowy, silent, and 
nnbroken in the recesses of his spirit 

Had we been asked to give our vote for one l>est 
qualified to oe the laureate of the rainbow, we should, 
«ven previous lo experience, have preferred Cauipbell 
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Hm genius, pillared indeed oo earth, yet rising by ethe- 
real stages toward heaven, miJdIy reflective, rather than 
dazzlingly original, was just the genios to chant the 
praises of that fine old bhow of heaven, at ^hich the 
*< countryman stops to gaze," at the sight of which tne 
little child claps his hands, — that arrowless bow which 
" encompasseth the sky with a glorioas circle, and the 
hands of the Most High have bended it" On the 
irieen, glad, and glittering earth, and between ihe father 
Sun, and the fairest of his daughters, spanning the dark 
and dripping east, stands up the poet and sings a strain 
which ascends like " a steam of rich cJEstilled perfumes," 
which arrests and eternizes the brief beauty of the ap- 
parition, and which seems now the song of the earth's 
gratitude, and now the voice of the sun's tenderness for 
his evanishing child Campbell's <* Rainbow" s not 
one of those " tearless rainbows, such as spau th<) un- 
clouded skies of Peristan," nor does it bear aloft ^is 
thoughts to that region where round the throne there 
appears a *'raiubow like unto an emerald," —his is of 
this ** dear green earth," — its beauty is tiie beauty of 
tears — it is the very rainbow which appeared in the 
departing clouds of the deluge, and — 

"As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As yoting its beauties sAem, 
As when the eagle from the aric 
Fl<vt sported in its l)eani.*' 

Tt is not the rainbow ns he has seen it shining above the 
Tliames, and with hardly an eye among those of thou- 
sands marking its slighted lov^liuess: but the rainbow 
as he has seen it, binding Beneaw to Benvenue, Ben- 
mackdui to Cairngorm — ^the delight of the solitary shep- 
herd or huntsman on the hill. And as we said, that 
pever shall a shell be seen without recalling to the en- 
thusiast the lines of Landor, so we can at least answer 
for ourselves, that never do we behold a rainbow, wheth- 
er bridging the Highland valley, or seen by our eye aioue 
o?er the silent and smokeless morning city, without re- 
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eallingf the lines of Campbell ; and never shall we think 
of bis genius but (if we may use the words) as ** clotiied 
with a rainbow." 

Our author*8 ** Lines to Emigrants" are in the style of 
his earliest poem, but chastened down into severer beau- 
ty. In them he waves a white poetic hand to his de- 
parting brothers, and boldly furrows up, by the wing of 
hk imagination, those primeval forests " where now the 
panther laps a lonely stream," and becomes a pioneer 
and prophet of the glorious future ages which he is priv * 
ileged to read in their germ — 

** As in a cradled Hercules we trace 
The lines of empire in his infant face." 

It is characteristic of Campbell, and how much doei 
it say for his powers, that whatever he does is in its own 
line the best Thus, next to " Scots wha hae," " 1 fo- 
henlinden" is the best war-song ever written. It catches 
as in a cup the spirit of the " revelry" of war — that 
wild steam of intoxication which hovers over the battle 
field, till the genuine soldier awakens from a fight as 
from a giddy and gorgeous dream, and like Caliban, 
" cries to sleep again." And in his two celebrated sea- 
songs how proudly does he pace the deck ! With what 
rough, tar-like confidence, does he face the terrors of 
the tempest of the sea-fight ; and the ** meteor flag of 
England," blazing over the smoke of battle, is a gran- 
der spectacle to him than a comet's hair, or than one of 
(he serene and steadfast stars. 

As a poet, he is already, what Byron is not — a clas- 
iic secure of immortality — his works already exalted t« 
the same shelf with those of Gcridsmith, Collins, and 
Thompson. 

His prose is liaWe to the charge of ovor-ambilion, if 
not of affectation, but is clear, energetic, and fplicitous. 
His critical dicta, as given forth in his " Specimens of 
the British Poets." in his «• Life of Mrs. Siddons," " Sir 
Thomas Laure:ice,*' &c., have often a decisive vigoi 
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about them which reminds us of the oracularities of Dt 
Johnson. He paints his author ; and though you mfty 
dispute an opinion, who can deny a likeness? 

Campbell, at college, waa eminent for three things, 
his poverty, his wit, and his scholarship. A poor, little 
black-eyed boy, with his toes protruding through his 
shoes, he was wont to haunt the stove in the logic class ; 
and when driven from it by tall dunderheads from 
Belfast, used to pelt them with extempore epigrams till, 
to his infinite delight, he got them to chase him througrh 
the class-room ; and then the little vag£iboud, wheeling 
around, regained his warm comer. It was a high mo- 
ment for him when he was raised to the post of I^ord 
Rector in his native university. Unbounded was the 
enthusiasm which prevailed. Such crowding ! such 
cramming : such questioning ! " Have you seeu hiin ? 
and you? and you?'* and after he was seen, and his 
fine, frank inaugural address was deliveied, " Does he 
oome up to your expectations ? isn't he a better speaker 
than we thought he had been ? what fine dark eyes he 
has got !'* And better still when he mingled so familiar- 
ly with his constituents, walking arm in arm with them, 
and giving them (trembling to the very toes) the othei 
and the other gra^ of his warm right hand. What 
proud men we all were, when each of us received a 
copy of his first inaugural oration, with the magic words, 
" To so and so, from Thomas Campbell." We remem- 
ber being in a debating society one evening, when tht 
Dews arrived that the Lord Rector had unexpectedly 
come down from London on some matter affectinor the 
interests of the students. It was an eccentric and chiv- 
ahrous move on his part, ucd out rushed we in a body 
to meet and welcome him with respondent enthusiasm. 
We found him in his brother-in-law's, sipping his coffee, 
were most cordially received, and after some delightful 
chit-chat, and a warm-hearted speech or two, left him 
in a transport of admiration. He, too, felt his fame ; 
Vid never — not when composing the " Pleasures of 
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Hope," — did his ulood boil higher ; aud never was hie 
tongue half so eloquent, as in his meetings with, and 
his buoyant aud cordial speecnes to, the students of 
Glasgow. In memory of the halcyon days of the 
*• Good Lord Rector," some of the cleverer of his ad- 
mirers established a Campbell Club. He was the first 
poet we ever saw ; and for us to meet, hear, feel the 
tingling touch of the author of " O'Connor's Child," 
was " a thing to dream of, not to see." Great as was 
the enthusiasm of all the red-gowned electors, there 
was none in whose heart it beat more warmly than in 
his, who now indites this feeble but sincere tribute to 
his fame 

Alas ! since the above was written, the poet of Hope 
(who, doubly alas ! had ere his death become the walk- 
ing unage of despondency) has depurtcd from among 
us. Aud with him has passed away that era of litera- 
tuie which stretched between the fail of Pope and the 
rise of Wordsworth. In Westminster Abbey now lie 
entombed, not only the remains of a 6ue though frail 
spirit, but of one beautiful age of English poetry 
Pence, but not oblivion, to their united niiUMw ! 
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At summer eve, when Heaven's ethereal bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below^ 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose suubright summit mingles with the sky? 
Why do those clifi& of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near ?•« 
*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
4nd robes the mountain in its azure hue. 
Thus, with delight, we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life's uumeasured way ; 
Thus, from afar, each dim-discover'd scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been. 
And every fonn, that Fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

What potent spirit guides the raptured eye 
To pierce the shades of dim futurity ? 
Can Wisdom lend, with all her heavenly power. 
The pledge of Joy's anticipated hour ? 
Ah. ni . she darkly sees the fate of man — 
Her dim horizon bounded to a span ; 
Or, if she hold an image to the view, 
'Tis Nature pictured too severely true. 
With thee, sweet Hope ! resides the heavenly I ght| 
That pours remotest rapture on the sight : 
Thine is the charm of life's bewiider'd way. 
That calls each slumbering passion into piay. 
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Waked by thy touch, I see the sister bond, 
Ou tiptoe watching, start at thy command, 
Aud Hy wherp*er thy mandate bids tliem steefi 
To Plea8ure*8 path, or Giory*8 bright career. 

Primeval Hopk, the Aonian Muses say. 
When Man and Nature nioumM their fin4 decay j 
When every form of death, and every wo, 
Shot from malignant stars to earth below ; 
When Murder bared her arm, and rampant War 
Yoked the red dragons of her iron car ; 
When Peace and Mercy, banished from the plain. 
Sprung on the viewless winds to Heaven again ; 
All, all forsook the friendless, guilty mind. 
But HoP£, the charmer, linger*d still behind. 

Thus, while Elijah*s burning wheels prepare 
From CarmePs heights to sweep the fields of air. 
The prophet's mantle, ere his flight began, 
Dropp'd on the world — a sacred gift to man. 

Auspicious Hope ! iu thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every wo ; 
Won by their sweets, iu Nature's languid hour. 
The way-worn pilgrim seeks thy summer bower ; 
There, as the wild bee murmurs on the wing. 
What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits bring ! 
What viewless forms th' iEolian organ play, 
Aud sweep the furrowM Hues of anxious thought awuf 

Angel of life ! thy glittering wings explore 
Earth's loneliest bounds, and Ocean's wildest shore 
Lo ! tc the wintry winds the pilot yields 
His bark careering o'er unfathom'd fields ; 
Now on Atlantic waves he rides afar, 
Where Andes, giant of the western star, 
With sneteor-staudard to the winds uufurl'd. 
Looks from his throne of cIoMds o'er half the world ! 

Now far he sweeps, where scarce a summer smilen, 
On Rebring's rocks, or Greenland's naked isles : 
Cdd on his midnight watch the breezes blow, 
(Vom wastes that slumber in eternal snow i 
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And waft, across the waves' tumultuous roar, 
The wolf's long howl from Oonalaska's shore. 

Poor child of danger, nursling of the storm, 
Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly form ! 
Rocks, waves, and winds, the shattered bark delay ; 
Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away. 

But HopB can here her moonlight vigils keep, 
And sing to charm the spirit of the deep : 
Swift as yon streamer lights the starry pde. 
Her viB.ons warm the watchman's pensive soul * 
His native hills that rise in happier climes. 
The grot that heard his song of other times, 
His cottage home, his bark of sle Ader sail. 
His glassy lake, and broomwood-blossomM vale, 
Rush on his thoujtht ; he sweeps before the winil, 
Treads the loved shore he sigh'd to leave behind ; 
Meets at each step a friend's familiar face, 
And flies at last to Helen's long embrace ; 
Wipes from her cheek the rapture-speaking tear ! 
And clasps, with many a sigh, his children dear ! 
While, long neglected, but at length curess'd, 
His faithful dog salutes the smiling guest, 
Points to the master's eyes (where'er they roam) 
His wistful face, and whines a welcome home. 

Friend of the brave ! in peril's darkest hour. 
Intrepid Virtue looks to thee for power ; 
To thee the heart its trembling homage yields, 
On stormy floods, and camage-cover'd fields, 
When front to front the banner'd hosts combine, 
HsJt ere they close, and form the dreadful line 
When all is still on Death's devoted soil. 
The n;.arch-wom soldier mingles for the toil ! 
As rings his glittering tube, he lifts on high 
The dauntless brow, aud spirit-speaking eye. 
Hails in his heart the triumph yet to come. 
And hears thy stormy music in the drum ! 

And such thy streaijrlh-inspiring aid that bora 
Tlje hardy Byron to his native shore— 
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To pensive drops the radiant eye be^ile^ 
For Beauty's tears are lovelier than her smile ^ « 
On Nature*s throbbii^ anguish pour relief, 
And tearh impaanonM souls the joy of grief? 

" Yes ; to thy tongue shall seraph words be given 
And power on earth to plead the cause of Heaven ; 
The proud, the cold untroubled heart of stone, 
That never mused on sorrow but its own, 
Unlocks a generous store at thy command. 
Like Horeb's rocks beneath the prophet's hand. 
The living lumber of his kindred earth, 
Charm'd into soul, receives a second birth. 
Feels thy dread power another heart afibrd. 
Whose passion-touch'd harmonious strings accord 
True as the circling spheres to Nature's plan ; 
And man, the brother, lives the friend of man. 

*' Bright as the pillar rose at Heaven's command, 
When Israel march'd along the desert land. 
Blazed through the night on lonely wilds afar, 
And told the path, — a never-setting star : 
So, heavenly Genius, in thy course divine, 
Hope is thy star, her light is ever thine." 

Propitious Power ! when rankling cares annoy 
The sacred home of Hymenean joy ; 
When doom'd to Poverty's sequester'd dell. 
The wedded pair of love and virtue dwell, 
Unpitied by the world, unknown to fame, 
Their woes, their wishes, and their hearts the samfv— 
Oh, there, prophetic Hope ! thy smile bestow. 
And chase the pangs that worth should never know- 
There, as the parent deals his scanty store 
To friendless babes, and weeps to give no more. 
Tell, that his manly race shall yet assuage 
Their father's wrongs, and shield his latter age. 
What though for him no Hybia oweets distil, 
Nor bloomy vines wave purple on the hill ; 
Tell, that when silent years have pass'd away, 
That when his eye grows dim, his tresses gray, 
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These bnsy hands a lovelier cot shall build, 
And deck with fairer flowers his little field, 
And call from Heaven propitious dews to breathe 
Arcadian beauty on the barren heath ; 
Tell, that while Love's spontaneous smile endears 
The days of peace, the sabbath of his years. 
Health shall prolong to many a festive houi 
The social pleasures of his humble bower. 

Lo ! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps. 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps ; 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes. 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy — 
" Sleep, hnage of thy father, sleep, my boy ; 
No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 
No sigh that rends thy father's heart and mine ; 
Bright as his manly sire the son shall be 
In form and soul ; but, ah ! more blest than he ! 
Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love at last. 
Shall sooth his aching heart for all the past — 
With many a smile my solitude repay. 
And chase the world's ungenerous scorn away. 

" And say, when summou'd from the world and t}ic«, 
I lay my head beneath the willow tree. 
Wilt thou, sweet mourner ! at my stone appear. 
And sooth my parted spirit lingering near? 
Oh| wilt thou come at evening hour to shed 
The tears of Memory o'er my narrow bed ; 
With aching temples on thy hand reclined. 
Muse on the last farewell I leave behind. 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low. 
And think on all my love, and all my wo ?" 

So speaks eifrection, ere the infant eye 
Can look regard, or brighten in reply ; 
But when tiie cherub lip hath learnt to claim 
A mother's ear by that endearing name ; 
Soon as the playful ianocent can prove 
A tear ol pity, or a smile of love. 
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Vet for Sarmatia's teara of hlood atone, 
And make her arm puiasant as your own ! 
Oh ! once again to Freedom^s cause return 
The patriot TkUj — tiie Bruce of Bannockbi'rnI 

Yes ! thy proud lords, unpitied land ! shall see 
That man hath yet a soul — and dare be free! 
\ little while, along thy saddening plains, 
The starless night of Desolation reigns ; 
Truth shall restore the light by Nature given, 
And, like Prometheus, bring the fire of Heaven . 
Prone to the dust Oppression shall be hurPd, 
Her name, her nature, wither'd from the world ! 

Ye that the rising mom invidious mark. 
And hate the light — because your deeds are dark ; 
Ye that expanding truth invidious view, 
And think, or wish, the song of Hope untrue ; 
Perhaps your little hands presume to span 
The march of Genius and the powers of man ; 
Perhaps ye watch, at Pride's unhaliow'd shrine. 
Her victims, newly slain, and thus divine : — 
" Here shall thy triumph, Genius, cease, and here 
Truth, Science, Virtue, close your short career'' 

Tyrants ! in vain yo trace the wizard ring ; 
In vain ye limit Mind's unwearied spring : 
What ! can ye lull the winged winds aslt-ep, 
Arrest the rolling world, or chain the deep? 
No ! — the wild wave contemns your sceptred baud 
It roli'd not back when Canute gave command I 

Man ! can thy doom no brighter soul allow ? 
Still must thou live a blot on Nature's brow ? 
Shall War's polluted banner ne'er be furi'd ? 
Shall crimes and tyrants cease but with the world! 
What I are thy triumphs, sacred Truth, belied ? 
Why then hath Plato lived — or Sidney died? — 

Ye fond adorers of departed fame. 
Who warm at Scipio's worth, or Tully'b name .' 
Ye that, in fancied vision, can admire 
The sword of Brutus, and th.e Theban lyre ' 
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Rapt in historic ardor, who adore 
Eliich classic haunt, and we41-remember*d shore, 
Where Valor tuned, amidst her clKwen throng, 
The Thracian trumpet and the Spartan song ; 
Or, wandering thence, behold the later chariiM 
Of England*s glory, and Helvetia's arms ! 
See Roman fire in Hampden's bosom sw«U« 
And fate and freedom m the shaft of Tell ! 
Say, ye fond zealots to the worth of yore. 
Hath Valor left the world — ^to live no more T 
No more shall Brutus bid a tyrant die. 
And sternly smile with vengeance in his eye 7 
Hampden no more, when sufifering Freedom calls, 
Encounter Fate, and triumph as he falls ? 
Nor Tell disclose, through peril and alarm, 
The might that slumbers in a peasant's arm ? 

Yes ! in that generous cause, forever strong. 
The patriot's virtue and the poefs song, 
Still, as the tide of ages rolls away, 
Shall charm the world, unconscious of decay ! 

Yes ! there are hearts, prophetic Hope may trust. 
That slumber yet in uncreated dust, 
Ordain'd to fire th' adoring sons of earth, 
With every charm of wisdom and of worth ; 
Ordain'd to ligiit, with intellectual day, 
The mazy wheels of nature as they play. 
Or, wann with Fancy's energy, to glow, 
And rival all but Shakspeare's name below. 

And say, supernal Powers ! who deeply scan 
Heaven's dark decrees, unfathom'd yet by man. 
When shall the world call dowu, to cleanse her sliama 
That embryo spirit, yet without a name, — 
That friend of Nature, whose avenging hands 
Shall burst the Libyan's adamantine bauds ? 
Who, sternly marking on his native soil 
The blood, the tears, the anguish, and the toil, 
Shall bid each righteous heart exult, to see 
Peace to the slave, and vengeance on the free i 
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Yet, yet, degraded men ! th' expected day 
That oreaka yoar bitter cop, is far away ; 
Trade, wealth, and faahion, aak you still to bleedy 
And holy men gire Scripture for the deed ; 
Scourged, and debased, no Bnton stoops to saTe 
A wretch, a coward ; yes, because a slave I— - 

Eternal Nature ! when thy giant hand 
Had heaved the floods, and fixed .he trembling land 
When life sprang startling at thy plastic call, 
Endless her forms, and man the lord of all ! 
Say, was that lordly form inspired by thee, 
To wear eternal chains and bow the knee 7 
Was man ordain*d the dave of man to toil. 
Yoked with the brutes, and fetter'd to the soil ; 
WeighM in a tyrant* s balance with his gold ? 
No ! — Nature stamped us in a heavenly mould ! 
She bade no wretch his th inkleas labor urge. 
Nor, trembling, take the pittance and the scourge . 
No homeless Libyan, o* the stormy deep, 
To call upon his coun cfs name, and weep ! — 

Lo ! once in triup.ph, on his boundless plain, 
The quiver*d chief of Congo loved to reign ; 
With fires proportion^ lo his native sky. 
Strength in his arm, and lightning in his eye ; 
Seour'd with wild feet his sun-illumined zone. 
The spear, the lion, and the woods, his own ! 
Or led the combat, bold without a plan, 
An artless savage, but a fearless man ! 

The plunderer came ! — alas ! no glory smiles 
For Congo's chief, on yonder Indian isles ; 
Forever fallen ! — no son of Nature now. 
With Freedom charter'd on hb manly brow ! 
Faint, bleeding, bound, he weeps the night awa/i 
And when the sea-wind wafts the dewless day. 
Starts, with a bursting heart, for evermore 
To curse the sun that lights their guilty shore ! 

The shrill horn blew ; at that alarum knell 
Hm guardian angel took a last farewell ! 
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That funeral dirge to darkuess bath resigird 
The fiery grandeur of a generous mind ! 
Poor fetter'd man ! I hear thee whisper.ng low 
Uuhallow'd vows to Guilt, the child of Wo ! 
Friendless thy heart ; and canst thou harbor there 
A wish but death — a passion but despair? 

The widow'd Indian, when her lord expires, 
Mounts the dread pile, and braves the funeral firee ! 
So falls the heart at Thraldom's bitter sigh ! 
So Virtue dies, the spouse of Liberty ! 

But not to Libya's barren climes alone, 
To Chili, or the wild Siberian zone. 
Belong the wretched heart and haggard eye. 
Degraded worth, and poor misfortune's sigh ! — 
Ye orient realms, where Ganges' waters run ! 
Prolific fields ! dominions of the sun ! 
How long your tribes have trembled and obey'd ! 
How long was Timour's iron sceptre sway'd, 
Whose maishall'd hosts, the lions of the plain, 
From Scythia's northern mountains to the main. 
Raged o'er your plunder'd shrines and altars bare. 
With blazing torch and gory cimeter, — 
Stunu'd with the cries of death each gentle gale. 
And bathed in blood the verdure of the vale ! 
Yet could no pangs the immortal spirit tame, 
When Brama's children perish'd for his name 
The martyr smiled beneath avenging power, 
Aud braved the tyrant in his torturing hour ! 

When Europe sought your subject realms to gaiiii 
And stretch'd her giant sceptre o'er the main. 
Taught her proud barks the winding way to shape^ 
And braved the stormy Spirit of the Cape ; 
Children of Brama ! then was Mercy nigh 
To wash the stain of blood's eternal dye ? 
Did Peace descend, to triumph and to save, 
When freebom Britons cross'd the Indiun wave f 
Ah, no ! — to more than Rome's ambition true. 
The Nurse of Freedom gave it not to you ! 
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Slie the bold route oi' EuFope*s guilt be^an. 
And, iu the iiukreh of natious, led the van I 

Rich in the ^am of India's gaudy zone. 
And pluuder piled from kiiigdomH uot theii »wm. 
Degenerate trade ! thy miuiouB could despiir 
The heart-boTtt anguish of a thousand crie^ ; 
Could lock, with impiou* hands, their teeiiuug atosv^ 
While famished nations died along the siiore : 
Could nK>ck the groans of fellow-men, and bear 
I'he curse of kingdoms peopled with despair , 
C'Ould stamp disgrace ou man's polluted mime 
And barter, with their gold, eternal shame ! 

But hark ! as bow'd to earth the Bramin kaeeb, 
From heavenly dimes propilieus thunder peals! 
Of India's fute her guardian spirits tell. 
Prophetic murmurs bpeathing on the shell. 
And solenm sounds that awe the listening mind. 
Roll ou the azure paths of every wind. 

** Foes of mankind I (ber guardian spirits say,.^ 
Revolving ages bring the Mtter day, 
When heaven 8 uaennng arm sliall fall on you. 
And blood for blood thet.e Indian plains bedew ; 
Nine times have Branoa's wheels of lightning huri'd 
His awful presence o'er the alarmed world ; 
Nine times hath Guilt, through all hb giant fnune. 
Convulsive trembled, as the Mighty can^e ; 
Nine tunes hath su^riui; Merc\ spared in vain — 
But Heaven shall burst her starry gates agaiu ! 
He comes ! dread Brunia shakes the sunless sky 
With murmuring vrrath, and tliuuders from on high. 
Heaven's fiery horse, beneath his warrior form. 
Paws the light deud^ and gallops on the storm ! 
Wide waves his flickering sward ; his blight arms gloi 
Like summer suns, and light the world below 1 
fiarlh, and her trembling ides in Ocean's bed. 
Are diook ; and Nature rocks beneath his tread ! 

** To pour redress on India's injured realm. 
The Qiipi -««)er to dethrone, the proud to whelm ; 
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To chase dentruction fr«nTi her plunder'd s' ore 
With arts and arms that triumphed once before, 
The tenth Avatar comes ! at Heaven's command 
Shall Seriswattee wave her hallowM wand ! 
And Canideo bright, and Ganesa sublime, 
Shall bless with joy their own propitious clime * — 
Come, Heavenly Powers ! primeval peace restore ! 
Love I— iVIorcy I — Wisdom I — rule for evermore !* 



END OF THE FIRST PART. 



ANALYSIS —PART 11. 



Apo^tkophe to the power of Love — ^its intimate connfsctioii 
v^'ith generous and social Sensibility — allusitm to that beauti- 
ful passage in the beginning of the book of GenesiSt whicii 
represents the happiness of Paradise itself incomplete, till 
love was superadded to its other blessings— the dreams of 
fixture felicity which a lively imagination is apt to cherish, 
when Hope is animated by refined attachment— this disposi 
tion to rnmbine, in one unaginary scene of residence, all that 
is pleasing in our estimate of happiness, compared to the skill 
of the great artist who personified perfect beauty, in the pic- 
ture of Venus, by an assemblage of the mo«t beautiful features 
he could find — a summer and wmter evening described, as 
they may be supfiosed to arise in the mind of one who wishes, 
with enthusiasm, for the union of friendship and retirement 

Hope and Imagmation mseparable agents — even in those 
contemplative moments when our imagination wandeis be 
yond the boundaries of this world, our minds are not unat- 
tended with an impression that we shall some day have a 
wider and more distinct prospect of the universe, instead of 
the partial glimpse we now enjoy. 

The last and most sublime influence of Hope is the conclu- 
ding topio of the poem— the predominance of a belief in a 
fiiture state over the terrors attendant on dissoIuDon — the 
baneful influence of thai skeptical philosophy which bars uf 
fr jm such comforts— allusion to the fate of a suicide— cpiwdP 
Bl GkHirad wd Ellenore — conclusion 
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I» jo}ous youth, what soul hath never known 
Thought, feehng, taste, harmonious to its own T 
Who hath not paused while Beauty's pensive eye 
4hk'd from his heart the homage of a sigh ? 
Who hath not own'd, with rapture-smitten frame; 
The power of grace, the magic of a name ? 

There be, perhaps, who barren hearts avow, 
Cold as the rocks on Tomeo's hoary brow ; 
There be, whose loveless wisdom never fail'd, 
In self-adoring pride securely mail'd : — 
But, triumph not, ye peace-enamor'd few ! 
Fire, Nature, Genius, never dwelt with you ! 
For you no fancy consecrates the scene 
Where rapture utter'd vows, and wept between 5 
'Tis yours, mimoved, to sever and to meet ; 
No pledge is sacred, and no home is sweet ! 

Who that would ask a heart to dulness weJ, 
The waveless calm, the slumber of the dead? 
No ; the wild bliss of Nature needs alloy. 
And fear and sorrow fan the fire of joy ! 
And say, without our hopes, without our fcare. 
Without the home that plighted love endears. 
Without the smile from partial beauty won. 
Oh ! what were man ? — a world without a sun 

Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden's rosy bower ! 
In vain the viewless seraph lingering there, 
At starry r'idnight charm'd the silent air 5 
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Ill vain t'..e wild-bird caroird on the steep, 

To hail the sun, slow wheeling from the deep; 

In vain, to south the solitary shade. 

Aerial notes in mingling measure play'd ; 

The summer wind that shook the spangled tree, 

The whispering wave, the murmur of the bee •— 

Still slowly passed the melancholy day, 

And still the stranger wist not where to stray. 

The world was sad ! — the garden was a wild ' 

And man, the hermit, sigh*d — till woman smiled I 

True, the sad power to generous hearts may bri:if 
Delirious anguish on his fiery wing ; 
Barr*d from delight by Fate's untimely hand, 
By wealthless lot, or pitiless command ; 
Or doom'd to gaze on beauties that adorn 
The smile of triumph or the frown of scorn ; 
While Memory watches o'er the sad review 
Of joys that faded like the morning dew ; 
Peace may depart — and life and nature seem 
A barren path, a wildness, and a dream ! 

But can the noble mind forever brood. 
The willing victim of a weary mood, 
On heartless cares that squander life away. 
And cloud young Genius brightening into day 7— 
Shame to the coward thought that e'er betray'd 
The noon of manhood to a myrtle shade ! — 
If Hope's creative spirit cannot raise 
One trophy sacred to thy future days, 
Scorn the dull crowd that haunt the gloomy shrine, 
Of hopeless love to murmur and repine ! 
But, should a sigh of milder mood express 
Thy heart-warm wishes, true to happiness. 
Should Heaven's fair harbinger delight to puar 
Her blissful visions on thy pensive hour. 
No tear to blot thy memory's pictured page. 
No fears but such as fancy can assuage ; 
Though thy wild heart some hapless hour may mim 
The peaceful tenor of unvaried bliss, 
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(For lovf pursues au ever-devious race. 
True to the wiadiug lineaments of g^race ;j 
Yet still may Hope her talisman employ 
To snatch from Heaven anticipated joy. 
And all her kindred energies impart 
That burn the brightest iu the purest heart. 

When first the Rhodiau's mimic art array 'd 
The queen of Beauty in her Cyprian shade, 
The happy master mingled on his piece 
Each look that charmed him in the fair of Greecoi 
To faultless Nature true, he stde a grace 
From every finer fwin and sweeter face ; 
And as he scjoum*d on the iBgean isles, 
VVoo'd all their love, and treasured all their smiles ; 
Then gIoir*d the tints, pure, precious, and refined, 
And mortal charms seem'd heavenly when coiiibin«d 
Love CO the picture smiled ! Expression pour'd 
Her mingling spirit there — and Greece adored 1 

So thy fair hand, enamorM Fancy I gleans 
The treasured pictures of a thousand scenes ; 
Tliy pMicil traces ou the lover's thought 
Some cottage-home, from towns and toil remote 
Where love and lore may claim alternate hours. 
With Peace embosomed in Idaliau bowers ! 
Remote from busy Life's bewilder'd way. 
O'er all his heart shall Taste ainl Beauty sway I 
Free on the sunny slope or winding shore, 
With hermit steps to wander and adore ! 
There shall he love, when genial morn appears, 
Dke peiMMve Beauty smiling iu her tears. 
To watch the brightening roses of the sky. 
And muse ou Nature with a poet's eye ! — 
And when the sun's last splendor lights the deep. 
The woods and waves, and murmuring winds asleep 
When fairy harps th' Hespenan planet hail. 
And the lone cuckoo sighs along the vale. 
His path shall be where streamy mountains swell 
Their ahadowy grandeur o'er tlie narrow delU 
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Where moulderiug piles and forests iuterveae. 
Mingling with darker tints the living green ; 
No circling hills his ravish'd eye to bound. 
Heaven, Earth, and Ocean, blazing all around. 

The moon is up — the watch-tower dimly biinM'- 
And down the vale his sober step returns : 
But pauses oft, as winding rocks convey 
The still sweet fall of music far away ; 
And oft he lingers from his home awhile 
To watch the dying notes ! — and start, and snu\f> l 

Let Winter come ! let polar spirits sweep 
The darkening world, and tempest-troubled deep ! 
Though boundless snows the wither'd heath deforait 
And the dim sun scarce wanders through the stonn. 
Yet shall the smile of social love repay. 
With mental light, the melancholy day ! 
And, when its short and sullen noon is o'er, 
The ice-chain'd waters slumbering on the shore. 
How bright the fagots in his little hail 
Blaze on the hearth, and warm the pictured wall I 

How blest he names, in Love's familiar tone. 
The kind, fair friend, by nature mark'd his own ; 
And, in the waveless mirror of his mind, 
Views the fleet years of pleasure left behind, 
Since when her empire o'er his heart began ! 
Since flrst he caiPd her his before the holy man ! 

Trim the gay taper in his rustic dome, 
And light the wintry paradise of home ; 
And let the half-uncurtain'd window hail 
Some way-worn man benighted in the vale ! 
Now, while the moaning night-wind rages high, 
As sweep the shot-stars down the troubled sky. 
While fiery hosts in Heaven's wide circle play, 
And bathe in lurid light the milky-way. 
Safe from the storm, the meteor, and the shower. 
Some pleasing page shall charnr the solenm hour-* 
With pathos shall command, witu wit beguile, 
^ generous tear of anguish, or a smile — 
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niy woes, Anon ! and thy simple tale, 
O'er all the heart shall triumph and prevail ! 
Charm'd as they read the verse too sadly true, 
How gallant Albert, and his weary crew, 
Heaved all their guns, their foundering bark to save. 
And toil'd — and shriek'd — and perish'd on the wave ! 

Tes, at the dead of night, by Lonna^s steep. 
The seaman's cry was heard along the deep ; 
There on his funeral waters, dark and wild, 
The dying father bless'd his darling child ! 
Oh ! Mercy, shield her innocence, he cried, 
Spent on the prayer his bursting heart, and died I 

Or they will learn how generous worth sublimet 
The robber Moor, and pleads for all his crimes ! 
How poor Amelia kiss*d, with many a tear. 
His hand, blood-stain*d, but ever, ever dear ! 
Hung on the tortured bosom of her lord, 
And wept and pray'd perdition from his sword ! 
Nor sought in vain ! at that heart-piercing cry 
The strings of Nature crack'd with agony ! 
He, with delirious laugh, the dagger hurl'd. 
And burst the ties that bound him to the world ! 

Turn from his dying words, that Emite with stt^el 
The shuddering thoughts, o^ wind them on the wheel-- 
Turn to the gentler melodies that suit 
Thalia's hsup, or Pan's Arcadian lute ; 
Or, down the stream of Truth's historic page. 
From clime to clime descend, from age to age ! 

Yet there, perhaps, may darker scenes obtrude 
Than Fancy fashions in her wildest mood ; 
There shall he pause with horrent brow, to rate 
What millions died — that Csesar might be great I 
Or learn the fate that bleeding thousands bore, 
March'd by their Charles to Dnieper's swampy shore ! 
Faint in his wounds, and shivering in the blast. 
The Swedish soldier sunk — and groan'd his last ! 
File after file the stormy showers benumb, 
Freeze ever)' standard-sheet, and hwh the drum .' 
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Honeiuan and hone confMi'd the bitter pani;, 
And aims and warriora fell with hollow clang 
Yet, ere lie sunk in Nature's last repose, 
Ere life's warm torrent to the fountain froze, 
The dyiu^ man to Sweden tumM his eye. 
Thought of his home, and closed it with a sigh ! 
Imperial Pride lookM sullen on his plight, 
And Charles beheld — ^nor shudder'd at the sight . 

Above, below, in Ocean, Earth, and Sky, 
Thy fair}' worlds. Imagination, lie. 
And Hope altends, companion of the way, 
Thy dream by night, thy •'isi^ns of the day ! 
In yonder pensile orb, and every sphere 
That gems the starry girdle of the year ; 
In those unmeasured worlds, she bids thee tell. 
Pure from their God, created mi/.ions dwell, 
WhoBe names and natures, unrtvealM below. 
We yet shall learn, and wonder as we know ; 
For, as lona's saint, a giant form. 
Throned ou her towers, couversing with the storm. 
(When o*er each Runic altar, weed-entwined, 
The vesper clock tolls mournful to the wind,) 
Counts every wave-worn isle, and mountain hoar, 
From Kilda to the green lerne's shore ; 
So, when thy pure and renovated mind 
This perishable dust hath ieil behind, 
Thy seraph eye shall count the starry train, 
Like distant isles embosom'd in the main ; 
Rapt to the shrine where motion first began. 
And Ufirht and life in mingling torrent ran ; 
From whence each bright rotundity was hurl'd, 
The throne of God, — the centre of the world ! 

Oh! vainly wise, the moral Muse hath sung 
That suasive Hope hath but a Syren tongue ! 
True : she may sport with life's untutored day. 
Nor heed the solace of its last decay. 
The {roileless heart her happy mansion spurn. 
And part, like Ajut — never to return I 
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But yet, niethiuks, when Wisdom shaU aasuagi 
The grief and passions of our greener age, 
Though dull the close of life, and far away 
Each flower that hail'd the dawning of the day ; 
Yet o'er her lovely hopes, that once were dear. 
The time-taught spirit, pensive, not severe. 
With milder griefe her aged eye shall fill, 
And weep their falsehood, though she loves them still ! 

Thus, with forgivmg tears, and reconciled, 
Tlie king of Judah moum'd his rebel child ! 
Musing on days, when yet the guiltless boy 
Smiled on his sire, and fiU'd his heart with joy ! 
My Absalom ! the voice of Nature cried. 
Oh ! that for thee thy father could have died ! 
For bloody was the deed, and rashly doue» 
T.tat slew my Absalom ! — my son ! — my son ! 

Unfading Hope ! when life's last embers bum, 
Wheu soul to soul, and dust to dust return ! 
Heaven to thy charge resigns the awful hour I 
0!i ! then, thy kingdom comes ! Immortal Power ! 
What though each spark of earth-bom rapture fly 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye ! 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The moming dream of life's eternal day — 
Then, then, the triumph and the trance begin, 
And all the phoenix spirit burns within ! 

Oh ! deep-enchanting prelude to repose, 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes ! 
Yet half I hear the panting spirit sigh, 
It is a dread and awful thing to die ! 
Mysterious worlds, untravell'd by the sun ! 
Where Time's far wandering tide has never run. 
From your unfathom'd shades, and viewless spheres, 
A warning comes, unheard by otiier ears. 
'Tis Heaven's commanding trumpet, long and louil, 
Like Sinai's thunder, pealing from the cloud ! 
While Nature hears, with terror-mingled trust, 
The shot'k ihal hurls her fabric to the d ist : 
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And, like the trembling Hebrew, when he tiod 
The roaring waves, and cali'd upon his God, 
With mortal terrors clouds immortal bliss. 
And shrieks, and hovers o'er the dark abyss ! 

Daughter of Faith, awake, arise, illume 
The dreiul unknown, the chaos of the tomb ; 
Melt, and dispel, ye spectre-doubts, that roll 
Cimmerian darkness o'er the parting soul ! 
Fly, like the moon-eyed herald of Dismay, 
Ciiased on his night-steed by the star of day ! 
The strife is o'er — the pangs of Nature cloee, 
Aud life's last rapture triumphs o'er her woes. 
Hark ! as the spirit eyes, with eagle gaze. 
The noon of Heaven uudazzled by the blaze, 
On heavenly winds that waft her to the sky. 
Float the sweet tones of star-bom melody ; 
Wild as that hallow'd anthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem's shepherds in the lonely vale. 
When Jordan hush'd his waves, aud midnight still 
Watch'd on the holy towers of Zion hill ! 

Soul of the just ! companion of the dead ! 
Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled { 
Back to its heavenly source thy being goes, 
Swift as t\w comet wheels to whence he rose ; 
Doom'd on his airy path awhile to burn. 
And doom'd, like thee, to travel, and return.— 
Hark ! from the world's exploding centre driven, 
With sounds that shook the firmament of Heaven. 
Careers the fiery giant, fast and far, 
On bickering wheels, aud adamantine car , 
From planet whirl'd to planet more remote. 
He visits realms beyond the reach of thought ; 
But wheeling homeward, when his course is run, 
Curbs the red yoke, aud mingles with the sun ' 
So hath the traveller of earth unfurl'd 
Her trembling wings, emerging from the world ; 
Aud o'er the path by mortal never trod, 
Bprung to her source, the bosom of her God. . 
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Oh ! lives there, Heaven ! beneath thy ^mmI expauae, 
One htipelees, dark iiiolater of Chance, 
Content to feed, with pleasures unrefined, 
The lukewarm passions of a lowly mind ; 
Who, mouldering earthward, 'reft of every trust* 
In joyless union wedded to the dust, 
Could all his parting energy dismiss, 
And call this barren world sufficient bliss? — 
There live, alas I of heaven-directed mien. 
Of cultured soul, and sapient eye serene, 
Who hail thee, Man ! the pilgrim of a day, 
Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay. 
Frail as the leaf in Autumn s yellow bower. 
Dust in the wind, or dew upon the flower ; 
A friendless slave, a child without a sire. 
Whose mortal life, and momentary fire. 
Light to the grave his chauce-created form. 
As ocean- wrecks illumiuate the storm ; 
And, when the gun's tremendous flash is oVr, 
To night and silence smk for evermore ! — 

Are these the pompous tidings ye proclaim. 
Lights of the world, and demi-gods of Fame ? 
Is this your triumph — this your proud appiause, 
Children of Truth, and champions of her cause ? 
For this hath Science searched, on weary wing. 
By shore and sea— each mute and living thing ! 
Launch'd with Iberia*s pilot from the steep, ^ 

To worlds unknown and isles beyond the de^? 
Or round the cope her living chariot driven. 
And wheeled in triumph through the signs of Heaven 
Oh ! star-eyed Science, hast thou wander'd tliere. 
To waft us home the message of despair ? 
Then bind the palm, thy sago's brow to suit. 
Of blasted leaf, and death-distilling fruit ! 
Ah me ! the laurelfd wreath that Murder rears. 
Blood-nursed, and watered by the widow's tears, 
Seems not so foul, so tainted, and so dread, 
As wav98 the night-shade round the skeptic be^l 
6 
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Whal is the bigot*8 torch, the tvrant'R chain ? 
I smile on death, if Heaven-ward Hope remaiai 
But, if the warring winds of Nature's strife 
Be all the faithless charter of my life. 
If Chance awaked, inexorable power, 
This frail and feverish being of an hour ; 
Doomed o'er the world's precarious scene to sweeps 
Swifl as the tempest travels on the deep. 
To know Delight but by her parting smile. 
And toil, and wish, and weep a little while ; 
Then melt, ye elements, that form'd in vain 
This troubled pulse, and visionary brain ! 
Fade, ye wild flowers, memorials of my doom 
And sink, ye stars, that light me to the tomb ! 
Truth, ever lovely, — since the world began, 
The foe of tyrants, and the friend of man, — 
How C£m thy words from balmy slumber start 
Reposing Virtue, piliow'd on the heart ! 
Yet, if thy voice the note of thunder roll'd. 
And that were true which Nature never told. 
Let Wisdom smile not on her conquer'd field ; 
No rapture dawns, no treasure is reveal'd ! 
Oh! let her read, nor loudly, nor elate. 
The doom that bars us from a better fate ; 
But, sad as angels for the good man's sin. 
Weep to record, and blush to give it in ! 

And well may Doubt, the mother of Dismay, 
Pause at her martyr's tomb, and read the lay. 
Down by the wilds of yon deserted vale. 
It darkly hints a melancholy tale ! 
There, as the homeless madman sits alone, 
In hollow winds he hears a spirit moan ! 
And there, they say, a wizartf orgie crowds, 
When the Moon lights her watch -tower in the clouda 
Poor lost Alonzo ! Fate's neglected child ! 
Mild he the doom of Heaven — as thou wert mild I 
For oh ! thy heart in holy mould was cast, 
And all thy deeds were blameless, but the lasL 
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Poor lost Alooso ! still I seem to hear 
The clod that struck thy hollow-sounding bier ! 
When Friendship paid, in ^>eechless sorrow drowil'd, 
Thy midnight rites, but not on hallow'd ground ! 

Cease, every joy, to glimmer on my mind. 
But leave— oh ! leave the light of Hope behind ! 
What though my winged hours of bliss have been, 
Like angel-visits, few and far between, 
Her musing mood shall every pang appease, 
And charm — when pleasures lose the power to please ' 
Yes ; let each rapture, dear to Nature, flee : 
Close not the light of Fortune's stormy sea — 
M'uth, Music, Friendship, Love's propitious smile. 
Chase every care, and charm a litUe while. 
Ecstatic throbs the fluttering heart employ, 
And all her strings are harmonized to joy ! — 
But why so short is Love's delighted hour ? 
Why fades the dew on Beauty's sweetest flower? 
Why can no hymned charm of music heal 
The sleepless woes impassion'^ epirits feel ? 
Can Fancy's fairy hands no veil create. 
To hide the sad realities of fate? — 

No ! not the quaint remark, the sapient rule, 
Nor all the pride of Wisdom's worldly seliool. 
Have power to sooth, uuGiided and alone, 
The heart that vibrates to a feelmg tone ! 
When stepdame Nature every bliss recalls, 
Fle<^t as the meteor o'er the desert falls ; 
When, 'reft of all, yon widow'd sire appears 
A lonely hermit in the vale of years; 
Say, can the world one joyous thought bestow 
To Friendship, weeping at the couch of Wo ? 
No ! but a brighter sooths the last adieu, — 
Souls of impassiou'd mould, she speaks to you ! 
Weep not, she says, at Nature's transient paio, 
C^ongenial spirits part to meet again ! 

What plaintive sobs thy filial spirit drew. 
What sorrow choked thy long and last adieu ! 
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Dangfater of Conrad ? when he heard his kne l« 
And bade his country and bis child farewell! 
Doom'd the long isles of Sydney-cove to see. 
The martyr of his crimes, but true to thee 7 
Thrice the sad father tore thee from his heart. 
And thrice retumM, to bless thee, and to part ; 
Thrice from his trembling lips he murmur'd low 
The plaint that ownM unutterable wo ; 
Till Faith, prevailing o'er his sullen doom, 
As bursts the mom on night's unfathom'd gloom, 
Lured his dim eye to deathless hopes sublime. 
Beyond the realms of Nature and of Time ! 

** And weep not thus," he cried, " young EUenorej 
My bosom bleeds, but soon shall bleed no more ! 
Short shall this half-extinguishM spirit bum. 
And soon these limbs to kindred dust return ! 
But not, my child, with life's precarious fire, 
The immortal ties of Nature shall expire ; 
These shall resist the triumph of decay. 
When time is o'er, and worlds have pass'd awa^ 
Cold in the dust this perish'd heart may lie. 
But that which warm'd it once shall never die ! 
That spark unburied in its mortal frame, 
With living light, eternal, and the same, 
Shall beam on Joy's interminable years, 
Unveil'd by darkness — unassuaged by tears ! 

" Yet, on the barren shore and stormy deep. 
One tedious watch is Conrad doom'd to weep ; 
But when I gain the home without a friend, 
And press the uneasy couch where none attend, 
This last embrace, still cherish'd in my heart, 
Shall calm the straggling spirit ere it part ! 
Thy darUng form shall seem to hover nigh, 
And hush the groan of life's last agony ! 

" Farewell ! when strangers lift thy father's h er, 
And place my nameless stone without a tear ; 
When each retaining pledge hath told my child 
Hull Conrad's tomb is on the desert piled ; 
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And when the dream of troubled Fancy sees 
Its lonely rank grass waving in the breeze ; 
Who then will sooth thy grief, when mine is o*er f 
Who will protect thee, helpless EUeuore ' 
Shall secret scenes thy filial sorrows hide, 
Scom'd by the world, to factious guilt allied ? 
Ah ! no ; methrnks the generous and the good 
Will woo thee from the shades of solitude ! 
O'er friendless grief compassion shall awake, 
And smile on innocence, for Mercy's sake !" 

Inspiring thought of rapture yet to be, 
The teare of Love were hopeless, but for thee I 
If in that frame no deathless spirit dwell. 
If that faint murmur be the last farewell. 
If Fate unite the faithful but to part, 
Why is their memory sacred to the heart T 
Why does the brother of my childhood seem 
Restored awhile in every pleasing dream ? 
Why do I joy the lonely spot to view. 
By artless friendship bless*d when life was new T 

Eternal Hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 
Peal'd their first notes to sound the march of Time, 
Thy joyous youth began — but not to fade. — 
When all the sister plauets have decay'd ; 
When wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below t 
Thou, undismay'd, shalt o'er the ruins smile, 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile. 
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Ouce iu the blue eyes of that mountain -mo id : 
Her fingers witch'd the chords they passed along, 
And her lips seem'd to kiss the soul in mm^: 
Yet woo'd, and worshipp'd as she was, till few 
Aspired to hope, 'twas sadly, strangely true. 
That heart, the martyr of its fondness, bum*d 
Anc died of love that could not be retum'd. 

Her father dwelt where yonder Castle shines 
0*er clustering trees and terrace-mantling vines. 
As gay as ever, the laburnum's pride 
Waves o'er each walk where she was wont to glide,-* 
And still the garden whence she graced her brow. 
As lovely blooms, though trode by strangers now. 
How oft, from yonder window o'er the lake. 
Her song of wild Helvetian swell and shake 
Has made the rudest fisher bend his ear 
And rest enchanted on his oar to hear ! 
Thus bright, accomplished, spirited, and bland, 
Well-boni, and wealthy for that simple land, 
Why had no gallant, native youth the art 
To win so warm — so exquisite a heart ? 
She, midst these rocks inspired with feelings strong 
By mountain-freedom — m usic — fancy — song. 
Herself descended from the brave in arms, 
And conscious of romance-inspiring chamib, 
Dreamt of Heroic beings ; hoped to find 
Some extant spirit of chivalric kind ; 
And scorning wealth, look'd cold ev'n on the claim 
Of manly worth, that lack'd the wreath of fame. 

Her younger brother, sixteen summers old, 
And much lier likeness both in mind and mould. 
Had gone, poor boy ! in soldiership to shine. 
And bore an Austrian banner on the Rhine. 
'TwM when, alas ! our Empire's evil star 
Shed all the plagues, without the pride of war ; 
When patriots bled, and bitterer anguish cross'd 
Our brave, to die in battles foully lost. 
The youth wrote home the rout of many a day ; 
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Yet fltin he said, and still with troth could say, 

One corps had ever made a valiant stand, — 

The corps in which he served, — ^Theodric*s ImumL 

His fame, forgotten chief, is now gone by. 

Eclipsed by brighter orbs in Glory's sky ; 

Yet once it shone, and veterans, when they show 

Oar fields of battle twenty years ago, 

Will tell you feats his small brigade performM, 

In charges nobly faced and trenches storra'd. 

Time was, when songs were chanted to his fame. 

And soldiers loved the march that bore his name : 

The zeal of martial hearts was at his call, 

And that Helvetian's, Udolpii's, most of all. 

'Twas touching, when the storm of war blew wild. 

To see a blooming boy, — almost a child, — 

Spur fearless at his leader's words and signs, 

Brave death in reconnoitring hostile lines. 

And speed each task, and tell each message clear, 

In scenes where war-traiu'd men were stunn'd with feai 

Theodric praised him, and they wept for joy 
In yonder house, — when letters from the boy 
Thank'd Heaven for life, and more, to use his phruse. 
Than twenty lives — his own Commander's praise. 
Then follow'd glowing pages, blazoning forth 
The fancied image of his leader's worth. 
With such hyperbola of youthful styles 
A 9 made his parents dry their tears and smile . 
But diiierently far his words impress'd 
A wondering sister^ well-believing breast ; — 
She caught th' illusion, bless'd Theodric's name, 
And wildly magnified his worth and fame ; 
Rejoicing life's reality contain'd 
One, heretofore, her fancy had but feign d, 
Whoee love could make her proud! — and time aiic 

chance 
lb i^dssion raised that day-dream of Romance. 

Once, when with hasty charge of horse and man 
Oar arriftrvt-guard had oheck'd the Gallic van, 
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Theodric, visiting the outposts, found 
His Udoij»h wrouuded, weltering on the ground •- 
Sore crush'd, — half-swooning, half-upraised he lay, 
And bent his brow, fair boy ! and grasp'd the clay. 
Ilia fate moved ey*n the common soldier's ruth'- 
Theodric succor'd him ; nor left the youth 
To vulgar hands, but brought him to his tent, 
And lent what aid a brother would have lent 

Meanwhile, to save his kindred half the smart 
The war-gazette's dread blood-roll might impart. 
He wrote th' event to them ; and soon could tell 
Of pains assuaged and symptoms auguring weXL ' 
And last of all, prognosticating cure. 
Enclosed the leech's vouching signature. 

Their answers, on whose pages you might note 
That tears had fall'n, while trembling fingers wrote, 
Gave boundless thanks for b(*nefits conferred, 
Of which the boy, in secret, sent them word. 
Whose memory Time, they said, would never Mot ; 
But which the g^ver had himself foi^t 

In time, the stripling, vigorous and heal'd. 
Resumed his barb and banner in the field, 
And bore himself right soldier-like, till now 
The third campaign had manlier bronzed his brow. 
When peace, though but a scanty pause for breath^-^ 
A curtain-drop between the acts of death, — 
A check in frantic war's unfinish'd game. 
Yet dearly bought, and direly welcome, came. 
The camp broke up, and Udolph left his chief 
As with a son's or younger brother's grief: 
But journeying home, how rapt his si^rits rose ! 
How light his footsteps crush'd SL Gothard's snows .' 
How dear seem'd ev'n the waste and wild Shreckhori^ 
Though rapt in clouds, and frowning as in scorn 
Upon a downward world of pastoral charms ; 
Where, by the very smell of dairy-farms. 
And fragrance from the mountain-herbage blown, 
6liDdf(4d his native hi^N he couM have known ! 
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His coming down yon lake, — his boat i view 
Of iviudovirs wrhere love's fluttering kerchief flew, — 
The arms spread out for him — ^the tears that burst. — 
f Twas Juija'b, 'twas his sister's, met him first :) 
Their pride to see war's medal at his breast, 
And all their rapture's greeting, may be guess'd. 

Ere long, his bosom Uriumph'd to unfold 
A gift he meant their gayest room to hold, — 
The picture of a friend in wariike dress ; 
And who it was he first bade Juua guess. 
' Yes,' she replied, ' 'twas he methought in sleep, 
When you were wounded, told me not to weep.* 
The painting long in that sweet mansioj drew 
Regards its living semblance little knew. 

Meanwhile Theodric, who hud years before 
Learnt England's tongue, and loved her classic lore, 
A glad enthusiast now explored the land, 
Where Nature, Freedom, Art, smile hand in hand ; 
Her women fair ; her men robust for toil ; 
Her vigorous souls, high-cultured as her soil : 
Her towus, where civic independence flings 
The gauntlet down to senates, courts, and kings , 
Her works of art, resembling majjic's powers ; 
Her miglity fleets, and learning's beauteous borers,— 
These he had visited with wonder's smile. 
And scarce endured to quit so fair an isle. 
But how our fates from unmomentous things 
May rise, like rivers out of little springs I 
A trivial rhanco postponed his parting day, 
And public tidings caused, in that delay. 
An English Jubilee. 'Twas a glorious sight ; 
At eve stupendous London, clad In light, 
Poor'd out triumphant multitudes to gaze ; 
Yooth, age, wealth, penury, smiling in the blnze * 

I milled atmosphere was warm and bland, 
Qty's groups, the fairest of the land, 
18, OH in some wide festive room, 
rintF paiw'd with pearl and plume. 
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Amidol tliem In,' remark'd a lovelier mien 

Than e'er his thoughts had shaped, or eyes had seen ; 

The throng detnin'd her till he rein'd his steed, 

And, ere the beauty pass'd, had time to read 

The motto and the arms her carriage bore. 

Led by that clue, he left not England's shore 

Till he had known her ; and to know her wefl 

Prolonged, exalted, bound, enchantment's spell ; 

For with affections warm, intense, refined, 

She mix'd such calm and holy strength of m"i»d. 

That, i.ke Heaven's image in the smiling brook, 

Celestial peace was pictured in her look. 

Hers was the brow, in trials uiiperplex'd. 

That cheer'd the sad, and tranquillized the vex*d; 

She studied not the meanest to eclipse, 

And yet the wisest listened to her lips ; 

She sang not, knew not Music's magic skill, 

But yet her voice had tones that sway'd the will. 

He sought — he won her — and resolved to make 

His future home in England for her sake. 

Yet, ere they wedded, mattere of concern 
To CiSSAR's Court commanded his return, 
A season's space, — and on his Alpine way, 
He reach'd those bowers, that rang wiih joy that day; 
The boy was half beside himself, — the sire, 
All frankness, honor, and Helvetian fire, 
Of speedy parting would not hear him speak ; 
And tears bedew'd and brighten'd Jiflia's cheek. 

Thus, loath to wound their hospitable pride, 
A month he promised with them to abide ; 
As blithe he trod the mountain -sward as they. 
And felt his joy make ev'n the young more gay. 
How jocund was their break fast -pari or fann'd 
By yon blue water's breath, — their walks how blandi 
Fair Julia seem'd her brother's soften'd sprite — 
A gem reflecting Nature's purest light, — 
And with her graceful wit there was inwrought 
A wildly sweet unworldliness of thought, 
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That almost chHd-Iike to his kindneas drew, 
And twin with Udolpu in his friendsl ip grew. 
But did his thoughts to love one niomeut range !— 
No ! he who had loved Constance could not change : 
Besides, till grief betray'd her undesignM, 
Th' unlikely thought could scarcely reach his niindt 
That eyes so young on years like his should beam 
Unwoo*d devotion back for pure esteem. 

True she sang to his very soul, and brought 
Those trains before him of luxuriant thought^ 
Which only Music's Heaven-bom art can bring, 
To sweep across the mind with angel wing. 
Once, as he smiled amidst that waking trance, 
She paused overcome : he thought it might he chaiio6| 
And, when his first suspicions dimly stole. 
Rebuked them back like phantoms from his soul. 
But when he saw his caution gave her pain, 
And kindness brought sui^nse's rack again, 
Faith, honor, friendship, bound him to unmask 
Truths which her timid fondness fear*d to ask. 

And yet with gracefully ingenuous power 
Her spirit met th' explanatory hour ; — 
Ev'n conscious beauty brighten'd in her eyes, 
That told she knew their love no vulgar prize ; 
And pride, like that of one more woman-grown. 
Enlarged her mien, enrich 'd her voice's tone. 
'Twas then she struck the keys, and music made 
That mock'd all skill her hand had e'er display'd : 
Inspired and warbling, rapt from things around, 
She look'd the very Muse of magic sound. 
Painting in sound the forms of joy and wo. 
Until the mind's eye saw them melt and glow. 
Her closing strain composed and calm she play'd, 
And sang no words to give its pathos aid ; 
But grief seem'd lingering in its lengthen'd swell. 
And like so many tears the trickling touches felL 
Of Constance then she heard Theodric speak, 
4nd steadfast smoothness still possess'd her cheek. 
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But when he told her how he ofl had plann'd 

or old a journey to their mountain-land, 

That might have brought him hither years before, 

* Ah ! then,* she cried, * you knew not £ugiaud*s siiore 
Aud, had you come, — aud wherefore did you not ?* 

* Yes,* he replied, * it would have changed our lot !* 
Then burst her tears through pride's lestraining bands^ 
Aad with her handkerchief, aiul both her hands. 

She hid her voice and wept. — Contrition stuug 
Thfodric for the tears his words had wrung. 

* But no,* she cried, * unsay not what you*ve said, 
Nor grudge one prop on which my pride is stay*d 
To think I could have merited your faith 

Shall be my solace even unto death !' — 

' JuuA,* Theodric said, with purposed look 

Of firmness, * my reply deserved rebuke ; 

But by your pure and sacred peace of mind. 

And by the dignity of womankind, 

Swear that when I am gone you'll do your best 

To chase this dream of fondness from your breast* 

Th* abrupt appeal electrified her thought ; — 
She look*d to Heav*n as if its aid she sought. 
Dried hastily the tear-drops from her cheek. 
And signified the vow she could not speak. 

Ere long he communed with her mother mild i 

* Alas !* she said, * I warn'd — conjured my child, 
And grieved for this affection from the first, 
But like fatality it has been nursed ; 

For when her fill*d eyes on your picture fix'd, 
And when your name in all she spoke was mix'dy 
'Twas hard to chide an over-grateful mind ! 
Then each attempt a likelier choice to find 
Made only fresh -rejected suitors grieve, 
And Udolph's pride — perhaps her own — believe 
That, could she meet, she might enchant ev'n yoiL 
You came. — I augur'd the event, 'tis true. 
But how was Udolph's mother to exclude 
The gue«t that claim'd our ooundless gratitude ? 
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And that uucomicious you had ca5it a (ipell 
On Julia'd peace, my pride refused to telf : 
Yet in my child s rHusion I have seen. 
Believe me well, how blameless you have «9n 
Nor can it cancel, howsoe'er it end, 
Our debt of friendship to our boy's best friend* 
At night he parted with the aged pair ; 
At early mom rose Julia to prepare 
The last repast her hands for him should make 
And Udolph to convoy him o'er the lake. 
The parting was to her such bitter grief, 
Tiiat of her own accord she made it brief ; 
But, lingering at her window, long surveyed 
His boat's last glimpses melting into shade. 

Theodric sped to Austria, and achieved 
His journey's object Much was he relieved 
When Udolph's letters told that Julia's mind 
Had borne his loss firm, tranquil, and resign'd. 
He took the Rhenish route to England, high 
Elate witli hopes, fulfill'd their ecstasy, 
And interchanged with Constance's own breath 
The sweet eternal vows that bound their faith. 

To paint that being to a grovelling mind 
Were like portraying pictures to the blind. 
'Twas needful ev'n infectiously to feel 
Her temper's fond and firm and gladsome zeal, 
To share existence with her, and to gain 
Sparks from her love's electrifying chain 
Of that pure pride, which, lessening to her brenuf 
Life's ills, gave all its joys a treble zest. 
Before the mind completely understood 
Tliat mighty truth — how happy are the good ! 

Ev'n when her light forsook him, it bequeatli'd 
Ennobling sorrow ; and her memory breathed 
A sweetness that survived her living days, 
As odorous scents outlast the censer's blaze. 

Or, if a trouble dimm'd their golden joy, 
Twa* outWiird dross, aud not infused alloy : 
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rkeir home knew but affection's looks and specch- 

A. little Heaven, above dissension's reach. 

But midst her kindred there was stiife and gall ; 

Save one congenial sister, they were all 

Such foils to her bright intellect and grate, 

As if she had engrossed the virtue of her race. 

Her nature strove th' unnatural feuds to heal, 

Her wisdom made the weak to her appeal ; 

Aiid, tho' the wounds she cured were soon uucIomhI. 

Unwearied still her kindness interposed. 

Oft on those errands though she went in vain, 
And home, a blank without her, gave him pain. 
He bore her absence for its pious end. — 
But public grief his spirit came to bend ; 
For war laid waste his native land once more, 
And German honor bled at every pore. 
Oh ! were he there, he thought, to rally back 
One broken band, or perish in the wrack ! 
Nor think that Constance sought to move and melt 
His purpose : like herself she spoke and felt : — 
' Your fame is mine, and I will bear all wo 
Except its loss ! — but with you let me go 
To arm you for, to embrace you from, the fight ; 
Harm will not reach me — hazards will delight I' 
He knew those hazards better ; one campaign 
In England he conjured her to remain, 
And she expressed assent, although her heart 
In secret had resolved they should not part. 

How oft the wisest on misfortune's shelves 
Are wreckV by errors most unlike themselves ! 
That little fault, thai fraud of love's romance, 
That plan's concealment, wrought their whole mi» 

chance. 
He knew it not preparing to embark, 
But felt extinct his comfort's latest spark. 
When, midst those nuinber'd days, she made lepa'r 
Again to kindred worthless of her care. 
Tit true she said the tidings she would write 
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Would make her absence on his Keait sit light ; 
Bat, haplessly, revealM not yet her plan, 
And left him in his home a lonely man. 

Thus damp*d in thoughts, he mused upou the past 
'Twas long since he had heard from Udol.pu la«t, 
And deep misgivings on his spirit fell 
That all with Udolph's household was not well 
'Twas that too true prophetic mood of fear 
That augurs griefs inevitably near. 
Yet makes them not less startling to the mind 
When come. Least look'd-for then of human kind, 
His Udolph ('twas, he thought at first, his sprite,) 
With mournful joy that mom surprised his sight 
How changed was Udolph ! Scarce Thkodric dural 
Inquire his tidings, — he reveaPd the worst 
' At first,' he said, * as Juua bade me tell. 
She bore her fate high-mindedly and well. 
Resolved from common eyes her grief to hide, 
And from the world's compas8i<»i saved our pride ; 
But still her health gave way to secret wo. 
And long she pined — for broken hearts die slow I 
Her reason went, but came retmning, like 
The warning of her death-hour — soon to strike ; 
And all for which she now, poor sufferer ! sighs. 
Is once to see Theodric ere she dies. 
Why should I come to tell you this caprice ? 
Forgive me ! for my mind has lost its peace. 
I blame myself, and ne'er shall cease to blame. 
That my insane ambition for the name 
Of brother to Theodric, founded all 
Those high-built hofCB that crush'd her by their fall. 
I made her slight her mother's counsel sage, 
But now my parentii droop with grief and age ; 
And, though my sister's eyes mean no rebuke. 
They overwhelm nr e with their dying look. 
The journey's long, but you are full of ruth ; 
And she who shares your heart, and knows it£ truth, 
Has faith in your f JTectiou, far above 
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The fear of a poor dying object's love.* — 

* She has, my Udolph/ he replied, * 'tis true ; 
And oft we talk of Julia — oft of you.' 
Their converse came abruptly to a close ; 

For scarce could each his troubled looks compose, 
When visitants, to Constance near akin, 
(In all but traits of soul,) were usher'd in. 
They brought not her, nor midst their kindred band 
The sister who alone, like her, was bland ; 
But said — and smiled to see it give him pain — 
That Constance would a fortnight yet remain. 
Vex'd by their tidings, and the haughty view 
They cast on Udolpu as the youth withdrew, 
Theodric blamed his Constance's intent. — 
The demons went, and left him as they went 
To read, when they were gone beyond recall, 
A note from her loved hand explaining all. 
She said, that with their house she only stay'd 
That parting peace might with them all be made ; 
But pray'd for love to share his foreign life. 
And shun all future chance of kindred strife. 
Ho wrote with speed, his soul's consent to say 
The letter miss'd her on her homeward way. 
In six hours Constance was within his arms : 
Moved, flush'd, unlike her wonted calm of charms. 
And breathless — with uplifted hands outspread — 
Burst into tears upon his neck, and said,— 

* I knew that those who brought your message laugh'd 
With poison of their own to point the shaft ; 

And this my one kind sister thought, yet loath 
Confess'd she fear'd 'twas true you had beeu wroth. 
But here you are, and smile on me : my pain 
Is gone, and Constance is herself again.' 
His ecstasy, it may be gness'd, was much : 
Yet pain's extreme and pleasure's seeniM to touch 
What pride ! embracing beauty's perfect mould ; 
What terror ! lest his few rash words, mistoid. 
Had afiTouized her pu'ee to fever's heat : 

7 
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But eilniM again so soon it healthful beat, 
And such sweet tones were in her voice'n sound. 
Composed herself, she breathed coniposiiro round. 

Fair being ! with what sympathetic ^rucu 
She heard, bewail'd, and pleaded Jlua s euse ; 
Implored he would her dying wish attend, 
' And go,* she said, * to-morrow with your fnend ; 
1*11 wait for your return on England's shore. 
And then we'll cross the deep, and part no more.' 

To-morrow both his sonPs compassion drew 
To Jdua*8 call, and Constance urged anew 
That not to heed her now would be to bind 
A load of pain for life upon his mind. 
He went with Udolph — from his Constance went— 
Stifling, alas ! a dark presentiment 
Some ailment lurkM, ev'n whilst she smiled, to mock 
His fears of harm from y ester- morning's shock 
Meanwhile a faithful page he singled out. 
To watch at home, and follow straight his route, 
If aught of threatened change her tieulth should sh( •• 
—With Udolph then he reach'd the house of wo 

That winter's eve how darkly Nature's brow 
Scowl'd on the scenes it lights so lovely now I 
The tempest, raging o'er the realms of ice, 
Shook frsigments from the rifted precipice ; 
And, whilst their falling echo'd to the wind, 
The wolf's long howl in dismal discord join'd, 
While white yon water's foam was raised in clouds 
I'liat whirl'd like spirits wailing in their shrouds : 
Without was Nature's elemental din — 
A.nd beauty died, and friendship wept, within ! 

Sweet JuuA, though her fate was finis! I'd iialf, 
Still knew him — smiled on him with feeble laugh— 
And bless'd him, till she drew her latest sigh ! 
But Id! while Udolpii's bursts of agony, 
And age's tremulous wailings, round hiin rose, 
at accents pierced him deeper yet than those ! 
tidings, by his English inessei ger, 
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Of Constance — brief and terrible they were. 
She still was living when the page set out 
From home, but whether now was left in doubt 
Poor Julia ! saw he then thy death's relief — 
Stunn'd into stupor more than wrung with grief i 
It was not strange ; for in the human breast 
Two master-passions cannot co-exist, 
And that alarm which now usurped his brain 
Shut out not only peace, but other pain. 
'Twas fancying Constance underneath the shroini 
That cover'd Julia made him first weep loud, 
And tear himself away from them that wept 
Fast hurrying homeward, night nor day he slept, 
Till, launch'd at sea, he dreamt that his soul's saint 
Clung to him on a bridge of ice, pale, faint. 
O'er cataracts of blood. Awake, he bless'd 
The shore ; nor hope left utterly his breast, 
Till reaching home, terrific omen ! there 
The straw-laid street preluded his despair — 
The servant's look — the table that reveal'd 
His letter sent to Constance last, still seal'd — 
Though speech and hearing left him, told too cl^'nr 
That he had now to suffer — not to fear. 
He felt as if he ne'er should cease to feel — 
A wretch live-broken on misfortune's wheel : 
Her death's cause — he might make his peace with 

Heaven, 
Absolved from guilt, but never self-forgiven. 
The ocean has its ebbings — so has grief ; 
*Twas vent to anguish, if 'twas not relief. 
To lay his brow ev'n on her death-cold cheek. 
Then first he heard her one kind sister speak : 
She bade him, in the name of Heaven, forbear 
With self-reproach to deepen his despair : 
* 'Twas blame,* she said, * I shudder to relate. 
But none of yours, that caused our darling's fate ; 
Her mother (must I call her such ?) foresaw, 
Rhould Constance leave the land, she would wit]idra^\ 
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Our House's charm against the world's neglect— 
The only gem that drew it some respect 
Hence, when you went, she came and vainly spoke 
To change her purpose — grew incensed, and broke 
With execrations from her kneeling child. 
Start not ! your angel from her knee rose mild, 
Fear'd that she should not long the scene outlive, 
Yet bade ev'n you th' unnatural one forgive. 
Till then her ailment had been slight, or none ; 
But fast she droop'd, and fatal pains came on : 
Foreseeing their event, she dictated 
And sign'd these words for you.' The letter said— 

* Theodric, this is destiny above 
Our power to baffle ; bear it then, my love ! 
Rave not to learn the usage I have borne, 
For one true sister left me not forlorn ; 
And though you're absent in another land. 
Sent from me by my own well-meant command. 
Your soul, I know, as firm is knit to mine 
As these clasp'd hands in blessing you now join 
Shape not imagined horrors in my fate — 
Ev'n now my sufferings are not very great ; 
And when your grief's first transports shall subside, 
I call upon your strength of soul and pride 
To pay my memory, if 'tis worth the debt, 
Love's glorying tribute — not forlorn regret : 
I charge my name with power to conjure up 
Reflections balrny, not its bitter cup. 
My pardoning angel, at the gates of Heaven, 
Shall look not more regard than you have given 
To me ; and our life's union has been clad 
In smiles of bliss as sweet as life e'er had 
Shall gloom be from such bright remembrance cast 1 
Shall bitterness outflow from sweetness past ? 
No ! imaged in the sanctuary of your breast. 
There let me smile, amidst high thoughts at rest ; 
And let contentment on your spirit shine, 
4s if its peace were still a part of mine : 
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For if yon war not proudly with your pain, 

For you I shall have worse than fived in vain. 

But I conjure your manliness to bear 

My loss with noble spirit — not despair : 

I ask you by our love to promise this, 

And kiss these words, where I have left a kiss,— 

The latest from my living lips for yours.' — 

Words that will solace him while life endures : 
For though his spirit from affliction's surge 
Could ne'er to life, as life had been, emerge, 
Yet still that mind whose harmony elate 
Rang sweetness, ev'n beneath the crush of fate, — 
That mind in whose regard all things were placed 
In views that softened them, or lights that graced, 
That soul's example could not but dispense 
A portion of its own bless'd influence ; 
Invoking him to peace, and that self-sway 
Which Fortune cannot give, nor take away : 
And though he mourn'd her longr, 'twas witli such wo 
\b if her spirit vatch'd him eUII beli>w.'* 



TRANSLATIONS. 



SONG OF HYBRIAS THE CRETAN 

Mt wealth's a burly spear and brand, 
And a right good shield of hides untann'd, 

Which on my arm I buckle : 
With these I plough, I reap, I sow, 
With these I make the sweet vintage flow, 

And all around me iJUCilaO. 

But your wights that take no pride to wield 
A massy spear and well-made shield, 

Nor joy to draw the sword : 
Oh, I bring those heartless, hapless dronen, 
Down in a trice on their marrow-bones, 

To call me King and Lord. 



FRAGMENT. 

FROM THE GREEK OF ALCMAN. 

The mountain summits sleep : glens, clifTs, and caves 
Are silent — all the black earth's reptile brood — 
The bees — the wild beasts of the mountain wood : 

In depths beneath the dark red ocean's waves 
Its monsters rest, whilst wrapt in bower and spray 
Each bird is hush'd that stretch'd its pinions to the day 



MARTIAL ELEGY. 

mOM THE GREEK OF TYRT.HUS. 



[low glorious fall the valiant, sword in hand, 

[ii front of battle for their native land ! 

But oh ! what ills await the wretch that yieldn^ 

A recreant outcast from his country's fields ! 

The mother whom he loves shall quit her home. 

An aged father at his side sliuli roam ; 

His little ones ohall weeping with him go, 

And a young wife participate his wo ; 

While scorn'd and scowi'd upon by every face, 

They pine for food, and beg from place to placA 

Stain of his breed ! dishonoring manhood's fornii 
All ills shall cleave to him : — AfHiction's storm 
Shall bind him wanderiug in the vale of years. 
Till, lost to all but ignominious fears, 
tie shall not blush to leave a recreant's name, 
Aud children, like himself, inured to shame. 

But we will combat for our fathers' land. 
And we will drain the life-blood where we stand, 
To save our children : — fight ye side by side. 
And serried close, ye men of youthful pride. 
Disdaining fear, and deeming light the cost 
Of life itself in glorious battle lost. 

Leave not our sires to stem th' unequal fight. 
Whose limbs are nerved no more with buoyant might 
Nor, lagging backward, let the younger breast 
Permit the man of age, (a sight unbless'd,) 
To welter in the combat's feremost thrust. 
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If is hoary head dishevel Pd in the dust, 
Aud venerable boeom bleeding bare. 

But youth *8 fair fonn, though fallen, is ever fair 
And beautiful in death the boy appears, 
The hero boy that dies in blooming years : 
En man*8 regret he lives, and woman's tears, 
More sacred than in life, and lovelier far, 
For having perish'd in the front of war. 



SPECIMENS OF TRANSLATION FROM 

MEDEA. 

£ffa{ot)s it Xfywv, Kovlh rt ao<povi 
Tov( ttpooBe 0poTovs ovk av Ofiaproig. 

Medea, v. J94, p. 33, Glasg edit. 

Tell me, ye bards, whose skill sublime 
First charm'd the ear of youthful Time, 
With numbers wrapt in heavenly fire. 
Who bade delighted Echo swell 
The trembling transports of the lyre, 
The murmur of the shell — 
Why to the burst of Joy alone 
Accords sweet Music's soothing tone? 
Why can no bard, with magic strain. 
In slumbers steep the heart of pain ? 
While varied tones obey your sweep, 
The mild, the plaintive, and the deep. 
Bends not despairing Grief to hear 
Your golden lute, with ravish'd ear ? 
Has all your art no power to bind 
The fiercer pangs that shake the mind. 
And lull the wrath at whose command 
Murder bares her gory hand ? 
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When flush'd with joy, the rosy thrciug 
Weave the light dance, ye swell the song ! 
Cease, ye vain warblers ! cease to charm . 
The breast with other raptures warm ! 
Cease ! till your hand with magic strain 
In slumbers steep tiie heart of pain I 



SPEECH OF THE CHORUS, 

IN THE SAME TRAGEDY, 

ro DISSUADB MEDEA PROM HER PURPOSE OP PUTTINO HER CH1L 
OREN TO DEATH, AND FLTINO FOR PROTECTION TO ATHENS. 

O HAGGARD qucen ! to Athens dost thou guide 
Thy glowing chariot, steep'd in kindred gore ; 

Or seek to hide thy foul infanticide 

Where Peace and Mercy dwell for evermore ? 

The land where Truth, pure, precious, and sublime, 
Woos the deep silence of sequester'd bowers, 

And warriors, matchless since the first of time, 
Rear then* bright banners o'er unconquer'd towers ! 

Where joyous youth, to Music's mellow strain, 
Twines in the dance with nymphs forever fair. 

While Spring eternal on the lilied plain, 

Waves amber radiance through tlie fields of air I 

The tuneful Nme (so sacred legends tell) 

First waked their heavenly lyre these scenes among 

Still in your greenwood bowers they love to dwell ; 
Still in your vales they swell the choral song I 

But there the tuneful, chaste, Pierian fair. 
The guardian nymphs of green Parnassus, now 

Sprung from Harmonia, while her graceful hair 
Waved in high auburn o'^r her polish'd brow 1 
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ANTISTROPIIE I. 

Where silent vales, and glades of green array, 
The murmuring wreatlis of cool Cephisus lave, 

There, as the muse hath sung, at noon of day, 
The queen of Beauty bow'd to taste the wave ; 

And blest the stream, and breathed across the land 
The soft, sweet gale that fans yon summer bowers ; 

And there the sister Loves, a smihng band, 

Crown'd with the fragrant wreaths of rosy flowers ! 

" And go,** she cries, " in yonder valleys rove, 
With Beauty's torch the solemn scenes illume ; 

Wake in each eye the radiant light of Love, 

Breathe on each cheek young Passion's tender bloom 

Entwine, with myrtle chains, your soft control, 
To sway the hearts of Freedom's darling kind ! 

With glowing charms enrapture Wisdom's soul, 
And mould to grace ethereal Virtue's mind " 

STROPHE n. 

The land where Heaven's own hallow'd waters play. 
Where friendship binds the generous and the good, 

Say, shall it hail thee from thy frantic way, 
Unhoiy woman I with thy hands embrued 

In thine own children's gore ? Oh I ere they bleed, 
Let Nature's voice thy ruthless heart appal ! 

Pause at the bold, irrevocable deed — 

The mother strikes — the guiltless babes shall fall ! 

Think what remorse thy maddening thoughts sliall sting. 

When dying pangs their gentle bosoms tear ! 
Where shalt thou sink, when lingering echoes ring 

The screams of horror in thy tortured ear? 
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No ! let thy bosom melt to Pity's cry, — 
In dust we kneel — by sacred Heaven iniploi(v> 

O I stop thy lifted arm, ere yet they di(», 
Nor dip thy horrid hands in infant gore ' 



ANTISTROPHE II. 

?$ay, how shalt thou that barbarous soul assume, 
Undamp'd by horror at the damng plan? 

Hast thou a heart to work thy children's doom? 
Or hands to finish what thy wrath began ? 

When o'er each babe you look a last adieu, 
And gaze on Innocence that smiles asleep, 

Shall no fond feeling beat to Nature true. 
Charm thee to pensive thought — and bid thee weep i 

When the young suppliants clasp their parent dear, 
Heave the deep sob, and pour the artless prayer,— 

Ay ! thou shalt melt ; — and many a heart-shed tear 
Gush o'er the hardeu'd features of despair ! 

Nature shall throb in every tender string, — 
Thy trembling heart the rufBaa's task deny ; — 

Thy horror-smitten hands afar shall fling 
The blade, undrench'd in blood's eternal dye. 

CHORim. 

Hallow'd Earth ! with indignation 
Mark, oh mark, the murderous deed! 

Radiant eye of wide creation. 
Watch Ih' accursed infanticide 

Yef, ere Colchia's rugged daughter . 

Perpetrate the dire design, 
And consign to kindred slaughter 

Children of thy golden line ! 
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Shall mortal hand, with murder gory. 

Cause immortal blood to flow ! 
Sun of Heaven ! — array'd in glory 

Rise, forbid, avert the blow 1 

In the vales of placid gladness 
Let no rueful maniac range ; 

Chase afar the 6eud of Madness, 
Wrest the dagger from Revenge ! 

Say, hast thou, with kind protection. 

Rear'd thy smiling race in vain ; 
Fostering Nature's fond affection. 

Tender cares, and pleasing pain '^ 

Hast thou, on the troubled ocean. 
Braved the tempest loud and strong 

Where the waves, in wild commatioo, 
Roar Cyanean rocks among ? 

Didst thou roam the paths of danger, 
Hymenean joys to prove ? 

Spare, O sanguinary stranger. 
Pledges of thy sacred love ! 

Ask not Heaven's commiseration. 
After thou iiast done the deed ; 

Mercy, pardon, expiation. 

Perish when thy viciuns IJced. 



(yCONNOR'S CHILD ; 

OR, 

••THE FLOWER OP LOVE LIES BLE£DiN4^ 



I. 



Oh ! once the harp of Innisfail 

Was Strang full high to notes of gladnese ; 

But yet it often told a tale 

Of more prevailing sadness. 

Sad was the note, and wild its fall. 

As winds that moan at night forlorn 

Along the isles of Fion-Gall, 

When, for O'Connor's child to mourn, 

The harper told, how lone, how far 

From any mansion's twinkling star, 

From any path of social men, 

Or voice, but from the fox's den, 

The lady in the desert dwelt ; 

And yet no wrongs, no fear she fell . 

Say, why should dwell in place so wild, 

O'Connor's pale and lovely child ? 



II. 



Sweet lady ! she no more inspires 
Green Erin's hearts with beauty's power. 
As, in the palace of her sires, 
She bloom'd a peerless flower. 
Gone from her hand and bosom, gone, 
The royal brooch, the jewell'd ring, 
That o'er her dazzling whiteness 'hone. 
Like dews on lilies of the spring. 



' ■ . • ' 
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Yet she will tell you, she is blest, 
Of Couiiocht Moran's tomb possess'd, 
More richly than in Aghrim's bower, 
When bards high praised her beauty's pow«r» 
And kneeling pages ofFerd up 
The Di6rat in a golden cup. 

V. 

•* A hero's bride ! this desert bower. 

It ill befits thy gentle breeding : 

And wherefore dost thou love this flowei 

To caH — * My love lies bleeding?' 

This purple flower my tears have nursed ; 

A hero's blood supplied its bloom : 

I love it, for it was the first 

That grew on Counocht Moran's tomb. 

Oh ! hearken, stranger, to my voice ! 

This desert mansion is my choice ! 

And blest, though fatal, be the star 

That led me to its wilds afar : 

For here these pathless mountains free 

Gave shelter to my love and me ; 

And every rock and every stone 

Bore witness that he was my own. 

VI. 

O'Connor's child, I was the bud 

Of Erin's royal tree of glory ; 

But wo to them that wrapt in blood 

The tissue of my story ! 

Still as I clasp my burning brain, 

A death-scene rushes on my sight ; 

It rises o'er and o'er again, 

The bloody feud — the fatal night, 

When chaling Connocht Moran's scorn 

They calTd my hero basely born ; 

And bade liini choose a meaner bride 

Tlian from Ol^oniior's house of pride 
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Tkeir tribe, they taid, their high degree^ 
Was rang in Tara's pealtery ; 
WitneH their Eath's ▼ictorioos brand. 
And Cathal of the bloody hand ; 
Glory (they said) and power and honor 
Were in the mansion of O'Connor: 
But he, my loved one, bore ui field 
A humbler crest, a meaner shield 

VII. 

Ah, brothers ! what did it avail. 
That fiercely and triumphantly 
Ye louglit the English of the pale, 
And stemmed De Bourgo*8 chivalry ? 
And what was it to love aud me, 
That barons by your standard rode ; 
Or heal -fires for your jubilee 
Upon a hundred mountains glow'd ? 
What though the lords of tower aud dome 
From Shannon to the North-sea foam, — 
Thought ye your iron hands of pride 
Could break the knot that love had tied ? 
No : — let the eagle change his plume. 
The leaf its hue, the flower its bloom ; 
But ties around this heart were spun. 
That could not, would not, be undone ! 

VIIL 

At bleatmg of the wild watch-fold 
Thus sang my love — * Oh, come with mo 
Our bark is on the lake, behold 
Our steeds are fasten'd to the tree. 
Come far from Castle-Couuor's clans : — 
Come with thy belted forestere. 
And I, beside the lake of swans, 
Shall hunt for thee the fallow-deer ; 
And bnild thy hnt, and bring thee home 
The wild-fowl and the honey -comb ; 
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And berries from the wood provide, 
And play my clarshech by thy side. 
Then come, my love !' — How could I stay ? 
Our nimble stag-hounds track'd the way, 
And I pursued, by moonless skies. 
The light of Connocht Moran's eyes. 

IX. 

And fast and far, before the star 
Of day-spring, rush'd we through the f^^dti 
And saw at dawn the lofty bawu 
Of Castle-Connor fade. 
Sweet was to us the hermitage 
Of this unplough'd, untrodden shore ; 
Like birds all joyous from the cage, 
For man's neglect we loved it more. 
And well he knew, my huntsman dear, 
To searoh the game with hawk and spear ; 
While I, his evening food to dret», 
^ould sing to him in happiness. 
But, oh, that midnight of despair I 
When I was doom'd to rend my hair : 
The night, to me, of shrieking sorrow ! 
The night, to him, that had no morrow ! 



When all was hushM, at even tide, 
I heard the baying of their beagle : 
Be hush'd I my Connocht Moran cried, 
'Tis but the screaming of the eagle. 
Alas ! 'twas not the eyrie's sound ; 
Theur bloody bands had track'd us out ; 
Up-listening starts our couchaut hound — 
And, hark ! again, that nearer sliout 
Brings faster on the murderers. 
Spare — spare him — Brazil — Desmond fierce 
In vain — ^no voice the adder charms ; 
Their weapons croes'd my sheltering arms 
8 
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Another's Bword has laid him Iow~- 

Another's and another's ; 

And every hand that dealt the blow-** 

Ah me ! it was a brother's ! 

Yes, when his moanings died away, 

Their iron hands had dug the clay, 

And o'er his burial turf they trod, 

And I behold— oh God ! oh God !-^ 

His life-blood oozing from the sod ! 

XI. 

Warm in his death-wounds sepulchred* 
Alas ! my warrior's Fpirit brave 
Nor mass nor ulla-lulla heard, 
Lamenting, sooth his grave. 
Dragg'd to their hated mansion back. 
How long in thraldom's grasp I lay 
I knew not, for my soul was black, 
And knew no change of night or day 
One night of horror round me grew ; 
Or if I saw, or felt, or knew, 
'Twas but when those grim visages, 
The angry brothers of my race, 
Glared ou each eye-balPs aching throb. 
And check'd my bosom's power to sob. 
Or when my heart with pulses drear 
Beat like a death-watch to my ear. 

XII. 

But Heaven, at last, my soul's eclipse 
Did with a vision bright inspire ; 
I woke and felt upon my lips 
A prophetess's fire. 
Thrice in the east a war-drum beat, 
I heard the Saxon's trumpet sound. 
And ranged, as to the judgment-seat, 
My guilty, trembling brothers round. 
Clad in the helm and shield they came { 
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For now De Bourgo's sword and flame 
Had ravaged Ulster's boundaries, 
And lighted up the miduight skies. 
The standard of O'Connor's sway 
Was in the turret where I lay ; 
That standard, with so dire a look, 
As ghastly shone the moon and [>ale« 
I gave, — that every bosom shook 
Beneath its iron mail. 

xm. 

And go ! (I cried) the combat seek. 
Ye hearts that unappalled bore 
The anguish of a sister's shriek. 
Go ! — and return no more ! 
For sooner guilt the ordeal brand 
Shall grasp unhurt, than ye shall hold 
The banner with victorious hand. 
Beneath a sister's curse unroll'd. 

stranger ! by my country's loss ! 
And by my love ! and by the cross ! 

1 swear I never could have spoke 
The curse that sever'd nature's yoke ; 
But that a spirit o'er me stood. 

And fired me with the wrathful mood ; 
And phrensy to my heart was giveu, 
To speak the malison of heaven. 

XIV. 

They would have cross'd themselves, all mute ; 

They would have pray'd to buret the spell ; 

But at the stamping of my foot 

Each hand down powerless fell ! 

And go to Athuuree ! (I cried) 

High lift the banner of your pride ! 

But know that where its sheet unrolls. 

The weight of blood is on your souls ! 

Go where the havoc of )'0ur kerne 
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Sbal float mhi^ m ■Boantein feim! 

Men iball no more your nwnoioi 

The nettlfs od your hearth ihaO grav ! 

Dead, as the green ob li viooi flood 

That mantleo by your walk, ihaU be 

The glory of O'Cooaor's blood ! 

Away ! away to Athimree ! 

Where, downwaid when the scm ahaU M^ 

The raven's wing shall be your pall ! 

And not a Tassal shall unlace 

The visor from your dying face ! 

XT. 

A bolt that overhang our dome 
Suspended till my corse was given. 
Soon as it pass'd these lips of foam, 
Peal*d in the blood-red heaven. 
Dire was the look that o'er their backs 
The angry parting brothers threw : 
But now, behold ! like cataracts, 
Come down the hills in view 
O'Connor's plumed partisans ; 
Thrice ten Kilnagorviau clans 
Were marching to their doom : 
A sudden storm their plumage toss'd, 
A flash of lightning o'er them cross'd. 
And all again was gloom ! 

XVI. 

Stranger ! I fled the home of grief, 
At Connocht Moran's tomb tc :ail ; 
I found the helmet of my chief, 
His bow still hanging on our wail, 
And took it down, and vow'd to rove 
This desert place a huntress bold ; 
Nor would I change my buried lova 
For any heart of living mould. 
No ! for I am a hero's child ; 
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I'll hunt my quarry in the wild ; 
And still my home this mansion make, 
Of all unheeded and unheedmg, 
And cherish, for my warrior's sake^ 
* The flower of love lies bleeding.' " 



lOCHIEL'S WARNING. 

Wizard. — Lochibl. 

WIZARD. 

LooHiEL, LocmEL ! beware of tlie ^-xy 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of Culloden are scatter'd in fight 
They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown 
Wo, wo to the riders that trample tliem down ! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain. 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
But hark ! through the fast Hashing lightning of war, 
What steed to tlie desert flies frantic and far 7 
'Tis thine, oh Glenullin ! whose bride shall await, 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning : no rider is there ; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albin ! to death and captivity led ! 
Oh weep I but thy tears cannot number the dead : 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave, 
Culloden ! that reeks with the blood of the brave. 

LOCHIEL. 

Go, preach to the coward, thou death-telling seeri 
Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear. 
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Draw, dotard, aroniid thy old wayeriniir lighu 
This maotlOf to eover the phaBtomt of friglit 



WIZARD. 

Ha ! laogfa'ft thoa, I^ochiel, my vimon to scorn ^ 
Phrad bird of the monntaiii, thy plume shall be ton ! 
Say, msh'd the bold eagle exnltingly forth, 
From his home, in the dark rolling donds of the north 1 
Lo ! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he rode 
CompanionlesB, bearing destruction abroad ; 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ! 
Ah ! home let him speed, — for the spoiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit 7 Why shoot to the blast 
Those embeiB, like stars from the firmament cast? 
'TIS the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
FVom his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
Oh, crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might. 
Whose banners arise on the battlements' height, 
Heaven's ^n is around thee, to blast and to bum ; 
Return to thy dwelling ! all lonely return ! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood. 
And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood. 



LocmEL. 

False Wizard, avaunt ! I have marshall'd my clan, 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one ! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock ! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on tlie rock ! 
But wo to his kindred, and wo to his cause, 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ; 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Qanronald the dauntless, and Moray the proud. 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan arra y 
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WIZARD. 

^— Lochiel, Lochiel ! beware of the day ; 

For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seai, 

Bat man cannot cover what Grod would reveal ; 

Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows before. 

I till thee, CuUoden's dread echoes shall ring 

With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive kiug. 

Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath, 

Behold, where he flies on his desolate path ! 

Now in darkness and billows, he sweeps from my sight 

Rise, rise ! ye wild tempests, and cover bis flight ! 

'Tis finished. Their thunders are hush'd ou the moors 

Culloden is lost, and my country deplores, 

But where is the uron-bound prisoner 7 Where ? 

For the red eye of battle is shut iu despair. 

Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banishM, forlorn, 

Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn ? 

Ah no ! for a darker departure is near ; 

The war-drum is muflled, and black is the bier ; 

Ilis death-bell is tolling : oh ! mercy, dispel 

Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 

Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs. 

And his blood -streaming nostril in agony swim& 

Accursed be the fagots, that blaze at his feet, 

Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceeises to beat. 

With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale 

.LOCHIEL. 

Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the tale : 

For never shall Albiu a destiny meet, 

So black with dishonor, so foul with retreat. 

Though my perishing ranks should be strew'd in theii 

gore. 
Like ocean-weeds heap'd on the surf-beaten shore, 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains. 
While the kindling of life in his bosom remuina. 
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BbaM fietor emit, or in death be \M low. 

With hli beck te the field, and hki foet to the foe ! 

And leartog in battle no blot on hie name, 

Look pnNidly to Heaien from the death-bed of laiiM. 



BATTLE or THE BALTIC. 



Ov Nelaon and the North, 

Sing the glorious day's renown 

When to battle fierce caine forth 

All the might of Denmark's crown, 

And her arms alcmg the deep proudly ihouii | 

By each gun the lighted brand, 

In a bold determmed hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 

Led them on.^ 

n. 

Like leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the briuo , 

While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line : 

It was ten of April mom by the chime : 

As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath. 

For a time^ — 

ni. 

But the might of England flush'd 
To anticipate the scene ; 
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Aud her van the fleeter nish'd 

0*er the deadly space between. 

* Hearts of oak !' our captains cried ; when 

each gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 

IV. 

Again again I again ! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back ;— 

Their shots along the deep slowly ooom :— 

Then ceased — aud all is wail, 

As they strike the shattered sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom. — 

V. 

Out spoke the victor then. 

As he hail'd them o'er the wave ; 

< Ye are brothers ! ye are men ! 

And we conquer but to save i-" 

So peace instead of death let us bring ; 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With the crews, at England's feet» 

And make submission meet 

To our King.' — 

VI. 

Then Denmark bless'd our chief, 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

From her people wildly rose, 

As death withdrew his shades from the day 

While the sun iook'd smiling bright 
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0*er a wide and woful mg^U 
Where tlie fires of fuueral light 
Died away. 

VII 

Now joy, Old Eugland, raise ! 
For the tidings of thy might. 
By the festal cities' blaze, 
Whilst the wine-cup shines in light ; 
And yet amidst that joy and uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep, 
Full many a fathom deep, 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore ! 

VIII. 

Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride 

Once so faithful and so true. 

On the deck of fame thai died ; — 

With the gallant good Riou :* 

Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o'er ;lieir grave* 

While the billow mourn fill rolls 

And the mennaid's song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave I — 



* CupUiin Riou. justly entitled the gallant and the good, b> 
Lonl/ielson, when be wrote home his dispatches. 



YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND s 

4 NAVAI. «»DB. 



Yb Marinera uf England ! 

That guard our native seas ; 

Whose flag has braved, a thousAnd yeaiv, 

The battle and the breeze ! 

Your glorious standard launch again 

To match another foe ! 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

n 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave • — 

For the deck it was their field uf fame, 

And Ocean was their grave : 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell. 

Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

III. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o'er the mou itain-wavfls* 

Her home is on tlio deep 
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With thuoden from her native oak* 
She quells the flcxxiB below, — 
Ab they roar on the shore, 
Wheu the stormy winds do blow : 
When the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

IV. 

The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn ; 

Till danger's troubled night depart 

Aud the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-warriore ', 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 

Wheu the fiery fight is heard no mom 

And the storm has ceased to blow 



HOHENLINDEN 

On Linden, when the sun was low 
All bloodless lay th' uutrodden snow. 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight, 
When the dram buat, at dead of nighti 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torcn and trumpet last array'd. 
Each horseman orew nifi battle-blade, 
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And furious every charger neiglfd. 
To join the dreadful revelrv 

Then shook the hiJIs with thunder riven, 
Then rush'd the steed to battle driven* 
And louder than the bolts of heaven. 
Far flash'd the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

'TIS mom, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 
Shout in their sulph'rous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wuve. 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet. 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 



GLENARA. 



U HBARD ye yon pibroch sound sad in the gale. 
Where a band cometh slowly with weeping and wail ? 
*Ti8 the chief ot Glenara laments for his dear ; 
And her sire, and the people, are cali'd to her hier 
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Gleuua camo fint with the monraen and ■hroud ; 
Her IrfMmen they foiloir*d, but monni'd net aloud: 
Their ptaids all their boaoma were folded around : 
They mmreh'd all in silence^ — they look'd on the ground 

In alenee they reached over mountain and moor, 
To a heath, wbeie the oak-tree grew lonely and hoar: 
** Now here let us place the gray stone of her cairn ; 
Why speak ye no word !" — raid Glenara the stem. 



M 



And tell me, I charge you ! ye dan of my spouse. 
Why fold ye your mantles, why cloud ye your brows f 
So spake the rude chieftain : — ^uo answer is made. 
But each mantle unfolding a dagger display'd. 

'* I dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her shroud,** 
Cried a Toioe from the kinsmen, all wrathful and lood ; 
** And empty that shroud, and that coffin did seem* 
Glenara ! Glenara I now read me my dream !'* 

O ! pale grew the cheek of that chieftain, I ween, 
When the shroud was unclosed, and no lady was seen ; 
When a voice from the kinsmen spoke louder in scorn, 
'Twas the youth who had loved the fair Ellen of Ixm * 

" I dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her grief, 
I dreamt that her lord was a barbarous chief: 
On a rock of the ocean fair Ellen did seem ; 
Glenara ! Glenara ! now read me my dream !" 

In dust, low the traitor has knelt to the ground. 
And the desert reveal'd where his lady was found ; 
From a rock of the ocenn that b(»auty is borne — 
Now joy to the house of fair Ellen of Lorn ! 



EXILE OF ERIN. 



TmiiE came to the beach a poor Exile of Erin» 

The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill : 
For his country he sigh'd, when at twilight repairiag 

To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill. 
But the day-star attracted his eye's sad devotion, 
For it rose o'er his own native isle of the ocean, 
Where once in the fire of liis youthful emotion, 
He sang the bold anthem of Erin go bragh. 

Sad is my fate ! said the heart-broken stranger ; 

The wild deer and wolf to a covert can flee, 
But I have no refuge from famine and danger, 

A home and a country remain not to me. 
Never again, in the green sunny bowers, 
Where my forefathers lived, shall I spend the sweet 

hours. 
Or cover my harp with the wild-woven flowers. 

And strike to the numbers of Erin go bragh ! 

Erin, my country ! though sad and forsaken. 
In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore ; 
But, alas ! in a far foreign land I awaken. 

And sigh for the friends who can meet me no more 
Oh cruel fate ! wilt thou never replace me 
In a mansion of peace — where no perils can chase me 
Never again shall my brothers embrace me ? 
They died to defend me, or live to deplore ' 

Where is my cabin-door, fast by the wild wood? 
Sisters and sire ! did ye weep for its fall 1 
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When k the moCher thet look*d on my childhood T 
And where m the boMun-fiieDd, dearer than all ' 
Oh ! my aad heart ! kmg abandon'd by pleascins. 
Why did it dote on a foat-fiulmg treasore 7 
Team, like the ram drop, may fall without measure. 
But rapture and beauty they cannot recall 

Yet all its aad recollectiona rappraningr, 
One dying wish my lone bosom cau draw : 

Erin ! an exile bequeaths thee his blessing ! 
Land of my forefathers ! EIrin go bragh ! 

Buried and cold, wheu my heart stills her motion, 

Qnen be thy fieldsr-eweetest isle of the ocean ! 

And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with devotion,- 
Erin mavouruin — Erin go bragh I* 



LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER. 

A CHIEFTAIN, to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry ! 

And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o'er the ferry." — 

** Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyk^i 
This dark and stormy water ?" 

** O, I'm the chief of Ulva's isle. 
And this Lord Ullin's daughter^— 

And fast before her faliier's men 
Three days we've fled together. 

For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather 

* Irelaod my darling — Ireland forever. 
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His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover, 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 

When they have slain her lover ?**— 

Outspoke the hardy Highland wight* 

" I'll go, my chief — I'm ready :-^ 
It is not for your silver bright ; 

But for your winsome lady : 

And by my word I the bonny bird 

In danger aball not tarry ; 
So though the waves are raging white; 

I'll row you o'er the ferry." — 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 

The water-wraith was shrieking ; 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 

Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode armed men, 

Their trampling sounded nearer. — 

" O haste thee, haste !" the lady criee. 
Though tempests round us gather ; 

I'll meet the raging of the skies. 
But not an angry father." — 

The boat has led a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 
When, oh ! too strong for human hand 

The tempest gather'd o'er her. — 

And still they row'd amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Iiord Ullin reach'd that fatal shore, 

His wrath was changed to wailinjg;.-^ 
9 
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For 0ore dkmay'd, throogfa atomi and 
His child he did discover >— 

One lovely hand she stretohM for aid» 
And one wai round her lover. 



" Come back ! come back !** he cried in gria( 

'* AcroM this stormy water : 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief. 

My daughter !— oh my daughter !*•— 

'Twas vain : the loud waves I^Lsh'd the shores 

Return or a\d preventing : — 
The waters wild went o*er his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 



ODE TO THE MEMORY OF BURNS 

Soul of the Poet ! wheresoe'er, 
Reclaim'd from earth, thy genius plume 
Her wings of immortality : 
Suspend thy harp in happier sphere, 
And with thine influence illume 
The gladness of our jubilee. 

And fly like flends from secret spell, 
Discord and Strife, at Burns's name. 
Exorcised by his memory ; 
For he was chief of bards that swell 
The heart with songs of social flame, 
And high delicious revelry. 

And Love's own strain to him was given. 
To warble all its ecstasies 
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With Pythian words unmught, unwiU'd,^ 
liOTe, the Borviving gift of Heaven, 
The choicest sweet of Paradise^ 
In life's else bitter cup distill'd. 

Who that has melted o'er his lay 
To Mary's soul, in Heaven above, 
But pictured sees, in fancy strong, 
The landscape and the livelong day 
That smiled upon their mutual love 7 — 
Who that has felt forgets the song ? 

Nor i^ill'd one flame alone to fan : 
His country's high-souPd peasantry 
What patriot-pride he taught I — how mu b 
To weigh the inborn worth of man ! 
And rustic life and poverty 
Grow beautiful beneath his touch. 

Him, in his day-built cot, the muse 
Entranced, and show'd him all the forms, 
Of fairy-light and wizard gloom, 
(That only gifted Poet views,) 
The Genii of the floods and storms. 
And martial shades from Glory's tomb. 

On Bannock-fleld what thoughts arouse 

The swain whom Burns's song inspires 7 

Beat not his Caledonian veins, 

As o'er the heroic turf he ploughs. 

With all the spirit of his sires. 

And all their scorn of death and chains? 

And see the Scottish exile tann'd 
By many a far and foreign clime, 
Bend o'er his home-born verse, and weep 
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In memory of his nathre land, 

With love that ecorns the lapse of timOf 

And ties that stretch beyond the deepi 

Encamp*d by Indian rivers wild, 

The soldier resting on his arms, 

In BuRN8*s carol sweet recalls 

The scenes that blessM him when a child 

And glows and gladdens at the charms 

Of Scotia's woods and waterfalls. 

O deem not, midst this worldly strife^ 

An idle art the Poet brings : 

Let high Philosophy control. 

And sages calm, the stream of life, 

*Ti8 he refines its fountain-springs. 

The nobler passions of the soul. 

It is the muse that consecrates 
The native banner of the brave, 
Unfurling at the trumpet's breath, 
Rose, thistle, harp ; 'tis she elates 
To sweep the field or ride the wave, 
A sunburst in the storm of death. 

And thou, young hero, when thy pal! 

Is cross'd with mournful sword and plume, 

When public grief begins to fade. 

And only tears of kindred fall, 

Who but the Bard shall dress thy tomb. 

And greet with fame thy gallant shade 7 

Such was the soldier — Burns, forgive 
That sorrows of mine own intrude 
In strains to thy great memory due. 
In verse like thine, oh ! could he live, 
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The friend I mounrd — ^the brave, the good — 
Edward that died at Waterloo !* 

Farewell, high chief of Scottish song ! 
That couldst alternately impart 
Wisdom and rapture in thy page, 
And brand each vice with satire stion^. 
Whose lines are mottoes of the heart, 
Whose truths electrify the sage. 

Farewell ! and ne'er may Envy dare 
To wring one baleful poison drop 
From the crush'd laurels of thy bust : 
But while the lark sings sweet in aii, 
Still may the grateful pilgrim stop, 
Tc bless the spot that holds thy dust 



LINES 

WftlTTEN UN VISITING A SCENE IN ARGYLEIHnE 

At the silence of twilight's contemplative hour, 

I have mused in a sorrowful mood, 
On the wind -shaken weeds that embosom the boweri 

Where the home of my forefathers stood. 
All ruin'd and wild is their roofless abode, 

And lonely the dark raven's sheltering tree : 
And travell'd by few is the grass-cover'd road, 
Where the hunter of deer and the warrior trode, 

To his hills that encircle the sea. 

* Major Edward Hodge, of the 7th Hussars, who fell at the 
head of his squadron in the attack of the Polish Lancers. 
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Yet wmad^Tin^, I fcwiid oa my nuBooi watk* 

By the diml-ctoiie aged and gntUf 
Uue rote of the wildernev left on its ttalk» 

To mark where a gardeu had beeo. 
Like a brotherleta hennit, the laat of its race. 

All wild ia the sileoce of aature, it drew. 
From each wandering; emi-beamy a lonely embimoe. 
For the night-weed and thorn ovefshadow'd the ptaee. 

Where the flower of my forefathen grew. 

Sweet bud of the wildemees ! emblem of all 

That remains in th» desolate heart ! 
The fabric of bliss to its centre may (all. 

But patience shall never def»art ! 
Though the wilds of enchantment, all vernal and li^ii^ 

In the days of delusion by fancy combined 
With the vanishing phantoms of love and delight. 
Abandon my soul, like a dream of the night. 

And leave but a desert behind. 

Be hush'd, my dark spirit ! for wisdom condemBe 

When the faint and the feeble deplore ; 
Be strong as the rock of the ocean that stems 

A'thousaud wild waves on the shore ! 
Through the perils of chance, and the scowl of disdaii^ 

May thy frout be unalter'd, thy courdge elate ! 
Yea ! even the name I have worHhipp'd in vain 
Shall awake not the sigh of remembrauce again : 

To bear ia to conquer our iate 
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THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 



Our buglen lang truoo — for the niglit-cloud had iower*(^ 
And the leutinel itora set their watoh iu the sky ; 

And thousmiili had auuk on the grround overpower'd, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-soaring fagot that guarded the wlain ; 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrioe ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Methought IVom the battle-field's dreadful array, 
Far, far I had roam'd on a desolate trnok : 

'Twai Autumn, — and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back 

[ ilew to the pleasant fields traversed so oil 
In life's morning march, when my bosom was young ; 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating »loft, 
And knew tl)e sweet strain that the corn-reapeni 
sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore, 
From my home and my weeping friends never to 
part ; 

My little ones kiss'd me a thousand times o'er. 
And my wife suhh'd aloud in her fulness of heart. 

Stay, stay with iia, — rest, thou art weary and worn ; 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay ;— 
But sorrow returit'd with the dawning of morn, 

And iUo voice iu my dreaming ear melted away. 



V 



TO THE KAINBOW. 



Triumphal arch, that fill'st the aky 
When stonus prepare to part, 

I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art — 

Still seem, as to my childhood's aght, 

A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that Optics teach, unfold 

Thy form to please me so, 
As when I dreamt of gems and gold 

Hid in thy radiant bow ? 

When Science from Creation's face 
Enchantment's veil withdraws. 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Waa woven in the sky. 

When o'er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine, 

How came the world's gray fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign. 
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And when its yellow lustre smiled 

O'er mciL«tains yet untrod, 
Each mother held aloft her child 

To bless the bow of Grod. 

Methinks. thy jubilee to keep, 

The fLJi Uiado u.ithem rang 
On earth delivered from the deep, 

And the first poet sang. 

Nor ifver shall the Muse's eye 

Unraptured greet thy beam : 
Theme of primeval prophecy, 

Be still the prophet's theme ! 

The earth to thee her incense yields, 

The lark thy welcome sings, 
When glittering in the freshened fields 

The snowy mushroom sprmgs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town. 

Or, mirror'd in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 

As fresh in you horizon dark. 

As young thy beauties seem. 
As when the eagle from the ark 

First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page. 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span. 
Nor lets the type grow pale with ag« 

That first spoke ^ace to man. 
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All worldly shapes shall melt in 
The San himself most die, 

Before this mortal shall assame 
Its Immortality ! 



I saw a vision in my sleep, 

Tliat gave my spirit strength to sweep 

Adowu the gulf of Time ! 
I saw the last of horoan mould, 
That shall Creation*s death behold. 

As Adam saw her prime ! 

The Sun's eye had a sickly glare. 

The Earth with age was wan, 
The skeletons of uatious were 

Around that lonely man ! 
Some had expired in fight, — the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands ; 

In plague aud famine some ! 
Earth's cities had no sound nor tread ; 
Aud ships were drifting with the dead 

To shores where all was dumb ! 

Yet, projihet-like, that lone one stood, 
With dauntless words and high, 

Tha^ shook *he sere leaves from the wood 
As if a slonn pass'd by, 

Saying, We are iwius in death, proud Sun, 

Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 
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'Tie Mercy bids thee go. 
For thou ten thousand thousand yean 
Hast seen the tide of human tears, 

That shall no longer flow. 

What though beneath thee man put forth 

His pomp, his pride, his skill ; 
And arts that made Are, flood and earth. 

The vassals of his will ; — 
Yet mourn I not thy parted sway. 
Thou dim discrowned king of day ' 

For all these trophied arts 
And triumplis that beneath thee sprang^ 
Heal'd not a passion or a pang 

Entail'd on human hearts. 

Gro, let oblivion's curtain fall 

Upon the stage of men. 
Nor with thy rising beams recall 

Life's tragedy again. 
Its piteous pageants bring not back, 
Nor waken flesh, upon the rack 

Of pain anew to writlie ; 
Stretch'd in disease's shapes abhorr'd 
Or mown in battle by the sword. 

Like grass beneath the scythe 

Ev'n I am weary in yon skies 

To watch thy fading fire ; 
Test of all sumless agonies. 

Behold not me expire. 
My lips that speak thy dirge of death^- 
Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath 

To see thou shalt not boast. 
The eclipse of Nature spreads my pall»-« 
The majesty of Darkness shall 

Receive my parting ghont I 
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This spirit shall return to Him 

Who gave its heavenly epark ; 
Yet think not, Sun, it shall be dim 

When thou thyself art dark ! 
No ! it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine^ 

By Him recall'd to breath, 
Who captive led captivity, 
Who robb*d the grave of Victory,— 

And took the sting from Death l 

Go, Sun, while Mercy holds me up 

On Nature's awful waste 
To drink this last and bitter cup 

Of grief that man shall taste — 
Go, tell the night that hides thy fao«^ 
Thou saw'st the last of Adam's rac«» 

On Earth's sepulchral clod. 
The darkening universe defy 
To quench his Immortality, 

Or shake his trust in God ! 



A DREAM. 

Well may sleep present us fiction% 

Since our waking moments teem 
With such fanciful convictions 

As make life itself a dream. — 
Half our daylight faith's a fable ; 

Sleep disports with shadows too^ 
Seemintr in their turn as stable 

As the worid we wake to view. 
Ne'er by day did Reason's mint 
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Give my thoughts a clearer print 
Of assured reality, 
Than was left by Phantasy 
Stamp'd and color'd on my sprite, 
In a dream of yesternight. 

In a bark, methought, lone steering, 

I was cast on Ocean's strife ; 
This, 'twas whisper'd in my hearing, 

Meant the sea of life. 
Sad regrets from past existence 

Came, like gales uf chilling breath ; 
Shadow'd in the forward distance 

Lay the land of Death. 
Now seeming more, now less remote, 
On that dim-seen shore, methought, 
I beheld two hands a space 
Slow unshroud a spectre's face ; 
And my flesh's hair upstood, — 
*Twas mine own similitude. — 

But my soul revived at seeing 

Ocean, like an emerald spark, 
Kindle, while an air-dropp'd being 

Smiling steer'd my bark. 
Heaven-like — yet he look'd as humaa 

As supernal beauty can, 
More compassionate than woman, 

Lordly more than man. 
And as some sweet clarion's breath 
Stirs the soldier's scorn of death — 
So his accents bade me brook 
The spectre's eyes of icy look, 
Till it shut them — turn'd its head, 
Like a beaten foe, and fled. 

" Types not this," I said, ♦* fair spint ! 
T'lat my death-hour is not come ? 
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Say, what days shall I inherit ?- 

Tell my soul their sum." 
" No," he said, " yon phantom's aspeett 

Trust me, would appal thee worse, 
Held in clearly measured prospect : — 

Ask not for a curse ! 
Make not, for I overhear 
Thine unspoken thoughts as clear 
As thy mortal ear could catch 
The close-brought tickings of a watch— > 
Make not the untold request 
That's now revolving in thy breast 

'Tis to live again, remeasuring 

Youth's years, like a scene rehearsed, 
In thy second lifetime treasuring 

Knowledge from the first. 
Hast thou felt, poor self-deceiver ! 

Life's career so void of pain. 
As to wish its fitful fever 

New begun again? 
Could experience, ten times thine. 
Pain from Being disentwine — 
Threads by Fate togetlier spun ? 
Could thy flight Heaven's lightning shun! 
No, nor could thy foresight's glance 
'Scape the myriad shafts of Chance. 

Wouldst thou bear again Love's trouble- 
Friendship's death-dissever'd ties ; 
Toil to grasp or miss the bubble 

Of Ambition's prize ? 
Say thy life's new guided action 

Flow'd from Virtue's fairest springs- 
Still would Envy and Detraction 

Double not their stings ? 
Worth itself is but a charter 
To be mankind'^ distinguish'd martyr" 
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— I caught the moral, and cried, " Hail ! 
Spirit ! let us onward sail 
Euvying, fuaring, hating none — 
Guardian Spirit, steer me on !" 



VALEDICTORY STANZAS 

TO 

J. P. KEMBLE, ESa 
COMPOSED FOR A PUBLIC MEETING HELD JUNE, 1817 



Pride of the British stage, 

A long and last adieu ! 
Whose image brought th' heroic age 

Revived to Faucy's view. 
Like fields refresh'd with dewy light 

When the sun smiles his last, 
Thy parting presence makes more bright 

Our memory of the past ; 
And memory conjures feelings up 

Tliat wine or music need not swell, 
As high we lift the festal cup 

To Kemble — fare thee well ! 

His was the spell o'er hearts 

Which only Acting lends, — 
The youngest of the sister Arts, 

Where all their beauty blends : 
For ill can Poetry express 

Full many a tone of thought sublime, 
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And Paintiog^, mute and motioolefli 

Steali but a glaoce of time. 
But by the miij^hty actor brou^t, 

IlltMioo*t p(*rfect triumphs oome«^ 
VerM ceases to be airy thought, 

And Sculpture to be dumb. 

Time may a^n rev»vc, 

But ne'er eclipse the charm, 
When Cato spoke in him alive, 

Or Hotspur kindled warm. 
What soul was not resij^'d entire 

To the deep sorrows of the Moor,— 
What English heart was not ou fire 

With him at Agincourt ? 
And yet a majesty possess'd 

His transport's most impetuous tone, 
And to each passion of the breast 

The Graces gave their zone. 

High were the task — too high, 
Ye conscious bosoms here ! 
In words to paiut your memory 
Of Kemble and of Lear ; 
But who forgetii that white discrowned head. 

Those burRte of Reau^on's half-extinguish'd gla 
Those tears upon Cordelia's bosorn shed, 
lu doubt more touching than despair, 
If 'twas reality he felt? 

Had Shakspeare's self amidst you been. 
Friends, he had seen you melt, 
And triumph'd to have seen ! 

And there was many an houi 

Of blended kindred fame, 
Wjien Siddons*s auxiliar power 

And sister magic came. 
To«jether at the Muse's side 
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The tragic paragons had grown — 
They were the children of her pride, 

The columns of her throne, 
And undivided favor ran 

From heart to heart in their applause, 
Save for the gallantr}' of man. 

In lovelier woman's cause. 

Fair as some classic dome, 

Robust and richly graced, 
Your Kbmble's spirit was ihe noiue 

Of genius and of taste ; 
Taste like the silent dial's power, 

That when supernal light is given, 
Can measure inspiration's hour, 

And tell its height in heaven. 
At onco ennobled and correct. 

His mind surveyed the tragic page. 
And what the actor could effect. 

The scholar could presage. 

These were his traits of worth : — 

And must we lose them now ! — 
And shall the scene no more show iortk 

His sternly pleasing brow ! 
Alas, the moral brings a tear ! — 

'Tis all a transient hour below ; 
And we that would detain thee hero^ 

Ourselves as fleetly go ! 
Yet shall our latest age 

This parting scene review :— 
Pride of the British stage, 

A long and last adieu ! 
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GERTRUDE OF WYOMhNG. 

PART 1. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

Most of the popular histories of Englana, as well as ct toe 
American war, give an authentic account of the desolation 
of Wyoming, in Pennsylvania, which took place in 1778, by 
an incursion of the Indians. The Scenery and Incidents of 
the following Poem are connected with that event. The 
testimonies of historians and travellers concur m describing 
the infant colony as one of the happiest spots of human ex 
istence, for the hospitable and innocent manners of the in 
habitants, the beauty of the country, and tlie luxuriant fer- 
tility of the soil and climate. In an evil hour, the junction 
of European with Indian arms converted this terrestrial paj a- 
dise into a frightful waste. Mr. Isaac Weld informs us, 
that the ruins of many of the villages, perforated with balls, 
and bearing marks of conflagration, were still preserved by 
the recent inhabitants, when he tra> dlled thiou^h America u 



PART THE FIRST 



On Susquehanna's side, fair Wyoming ! 
Although the wild-flower on thy ruin'd wall, 
And roofless homes, a sad remembrance bring 
Of what thy gentle people did befall ; 
Yet thou wert once the loveliest laud of all 
That see the Atlantic wave their mom restore. 
Sweet land ! may I thy lost delights recall, 
And paint thy Gertrude m her bowers of yore. 
Whose beauty was the love of Pennsylvania's shoni f 

n. 

Delightful Wyoming ! beneath thy skies. 
The happy shepherd swaius had naught to do 
But feed their flocks on green declivities. 
Or skim perchance thy lake with light canoe. 
From morn till evening's sweeter pastime grew, 
With timbrel, when beneath the forests brown. 
Thy lovely maidens would the dance renew ; 
And aye those sunny mountains half-way down 
Would echo flagelet from some romantic town. 

lU. 

Then, where of Indian hills the daylight takes 
His leave, how might you the flamingo see 
Disporting like a meteor on the lakes — 
And playful squirrel on his nut-grown tree: 
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And every sound of life was full of ^lee, 
From merry mock-bird's song, or hum of men ; 
While hearkening, fearing naught their revelry, 
The wild deer arched his neck from glades, and tlieb, 
Unhuuted, sought his woods and wilderness asrain. 

r* 

And scarce had Wyoming of war or crime 
Heard, but in transatlantic story rung, 
For here the exile met from every clime. 
And spoke in friendship every distant tongue ; 
Men from the blood of warring Europe sprung 
Were but divided by the running brook ; 
And happy where no Rhenish trumpet sung. 
On plains no sieging mine's volcano shook, 
The blue-eyed German changed his sword to pruning- 
hook. 

V. 

Nor far some Andalusian saraband 

Would sound to many a native roundelay — 

But who is he that yet a dearer land 

Remembers, over hills and far away ? 

Green Albin !* what though he no more survey 

Thy ships at anchor on the quiet shore, 

Thy pellochst rolling from the mountain bay, 

Thy lone sepulchral cairn upon the moor. 

And distant isles that hear the h)ud Corbrechtaut roar! 

VI. 

Alas ! poor Caledonia's mountaineer. 
That want's stem edict e'er, and feudal grief. 
Had forced him from a home he loved so dear ! 
Vet found he here a home, and glad relief. 



* Scotland. 

t The Gaelic appellation for the pnrpriise. 

t The great whirlpool 3f the Western Hebrides. 
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And plied the beverage from his own fair sheaf. 
That fired his Highland blood with mickle glee : 
And England sent her men, of men the chief, 
Who taught those sires of Empire yet to be. 
To plant the tree of life, — to plant fair Freedom's tree 

vn. 

Here was not mingled in the city's pomp 
Of life's extremes the grandeur and the gloom ; 
Judgment awoke not here her dismal tromp, 
Nor seaKd in blood a fellow-creature's doom, 
Nor mourn'd the captive in a living tomb. 
One venerable man, beloved of all, 
Sufficed, where innocence was yet in bloom, 
To sway the strife, that seldom might befall : 
And Albert was their judge in patriarchal hail. 

VIII. 

How reverend was the look, serenely aged, 
He bore, this gentle Fennsylvanian sire, 
Where all but kindly fervors were assuaged, 
Undimm'd by weakness' shade, or turbid ire ! 
And though, amidst the calm of thought entire, 
Some high and haughty features might betray 
A soul impetuous once, 'twas earthly fire 
That fled composure's intellectual ray, 
As iGtna's fires grow dim before the rising day. 

IX. 

I boast no song in magic wonders rife. 

But yet, oh Nature ! is there naught to prize. 

Familiar in thy bosom scenes of life ? 

And dwells in daylight truth's salubrious skies 

No form with which the soul may sympathize ?— 

Young, innocent, on whose sweet forehead mild 

The parted ringlet shone in simplest guise. 

An inmate in the home of Albert smiled, 

Or blest his noonday walk — she was his only chiliL 
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z. 

The rose of England bloom'd on Gertrude's cheeks 
What though these shades had seen her birth, hei 
A Briton's independence taught to seek 
Far western worlds ; and there his household fire 
The light of social love did long inspire, 
And many a halcyon day he lived to see 
Unbroken but by one misfortune dire, 
When fate had reft his mutual heart — but she 
Was gone— and Gertrude climb'd a widow'd father's 
knee. 

XI. 

A loved bequest, — and I may half impart — 

To them that feel the strong paternal tie. 

How like a new existence to his heart 

That living flower uprose beneath his eye. 

Dear as she was from cherub infancy, 

From hours when she would round his garden play. 

To time when as the ripening years went by. 

Her lovely mind could culture well repay. 

And more engaging grew, from pleasing day to day. 

XII. 

I may not paint those thousand infant charms ; 
(Unconscious fascination, undesigned !) 
The orison repeated in his arms. 
For God to bless her sire and all mankind ; 
The book, the bosom on his knee reclined, 
Or how sweet fairy-lore he heard her con, 
(The playmate ere the teacher of her min<l :) 
All uncompanion'd else her heart had gone 
Till now, in Gertrude's eyes, their ninth blue sumroef 
shone. 

XIII. 

And summer was the tide, and sweet the hour, 
When sire and daughter saw, with fleet descent, 
An Indian from his bark approach their bower, 
Of buwkin'd limb, and swarthy lineament ; 
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The red wild feathers on his brow were blent, 

And bracelets bound the arm that help'd lo light 

A boy, who seem'd, as he beside him went. 

Of Christian vesture, and complexion bright, 

Led by his dusky guide, like morning brought by night 

XIY. 

Yet pensive seem'd the boy for one so young — 

The dimple from his polish'd cheek had fled ; 

When, leaning on his forest-bow unstrung, 

Th' Oneida warrior to the planter said, 

And laid his hand upon the stripling's head, 

" Peace be to thee ! my words this belt approve ; 

The paths of peace my steps have hither led : 

This little nursling, take him to thy love, 

And shield the bird unfledged, since gone the parent dove 

XV. 

Christian ! I am the foeman of thy foe ; 

Our wampum league thy brt.hren did embrace : 

Upon the Michigan, three moons ago. 

We lauuch'd our pirogues for the bison chase. 

And with the Hurons planted for a space. 

With true and faithful hands, the olive-stalk ; 

But snakes are in the bosoms of their race. 

And though they held with us a friendly talk. 

The hollow peace-tree fell beneath their tomahawk ! 

XVI. 

It was encamping on the lake's far port, 
A cry of Areouski* broke our sleep, 
Where storm'd an ambush'd foe thy nation's fort, 
And rapid, rapid whoops came o'er the deep ; 
But long thy country's war-sign on the steep 
Appear'd through ghastly intervals of light. 
And deathfully their thunders seem'd to sweep. 
Till utter darkness swallow'd up the sight. 
As if a shower of blood had quench'd the fiery 6ght ! 
* The Indian God of Wv. 
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zxiy. 

Yet deem not good .jsb on tlie savage stock 
Of Outaliai's heart diadaioM to grow ; 
Am Uvea the oak unwither*d on the rock 
By storms above, and barrenness below ; 
He Bcsom'd his own, who felt another's wo : 
And ere the wolf-skin on his back he flnng, 
Or laced his moccasins, in act to go, 
A song of parting to the boy he sung. 
Who slept on Albert's couch, nor heard hif frieudiy 
tongue 

XXV. 

** Sleep, wearied one ! and in the dreaming lund 

Shonldst thoa to-morrow with thy mother meet. 

Oh ! tell her spirit, that the white man's hano 

Hath pluck'd the thorns of sorrow from thy feet ; 

While I in lonely wilderness shall greei 

Thy little foot -prints— or by traces know 

The fountain, where at noon I thougiit it sweet 

To feed thee with the quarry of my bow, 

And pour*d the lotus-horn, or slew the mountain loe 

XXVI. 

Adieu ! sweet scion of the rising sun ! 
But siiould affliction's storms thy blossom mock, 
Then come again — my own adopted one ! 
And I will graft thee on a uobie Htock : 
The crocodile, the condor of the rock, 
Shall be the pastime of thy sylvan wars ; 
And I will teuch thee, in the battle's shock, 
To pay with Huron blood thy father's scars, 
And gratulate his soul rejoicing in the 8ta>>> !" 

XXVII. 

So finish'd he the rhyme (howe'er uncouth) 
That true to nature's fervid feelings ran ; 
(And song is but the eloquence of truth :) 
Tlieu forth uprose that lone wh v. faring man; 
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But dauntless he, nor chart, nor journey's plan 
lu woods required, whose trained eye was keen, 
As eagle of the wilderness, to scan 
His path by mountain, swamp, or deep ravine, 
Or ken far friendly huts on good savannas green. 

XXVIIl. 

Old Albert saw h'»n from the valley's side — 

His pirogue launch'd— his pilgrimage begun— 

Far, like the red-bird's wing he seem'd to glide ; 

Then dived, and vanish'd in the woodlands dun. 

Oft, to that spot by tender memory won, 

Would Albert climb the promontory's height, 

If but a dim sail glimmer'd in the sun ; 

But never more, to bless his longing sight, 

Was Outalissi hail'd, with bark and plumage bright 
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PART THE SECOND 



K wkLLKi from the nwtr thoro withdrawn 

Was \lbert*8 home, two qoiet woodi betwaea 

WIkmo lofty verdure orerlook'd hit lawn ; 

All*! watera to their resting place serene 

CuiiiA freshenhig, and reflecting all the scene 

(A mirror in the depth of flowery shelves 

So sweet a spot of earth, you might (I ween) 

Have guess'd some congregation of the elves, 

To sport by summer moons, had shaped it for thnmsal 



Yet wanted not the eye far scope to muse, 
Nor vistas open*d by the waudering stream ; 
Botli wliere at evening Allegliany view«, 
Tliroiigh ridges burning in her western beam, 
I^ke ailcr lake interminably gleam : 
And past those settlers' haunts the eye might roam 
Wliere earth's unliving silence all would seem , 
Save whore on rocks the beaver built his dome, 
Or buffalo remote low'd far from human home. 



III. 

But silent not that adverse eastern path. 
Which saw Aurora's hills th' horizon crown ; 
There was the river heard, in bed of wrath, 
'A precipice of foam from mountains brown,) 
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VII. 

And yet, loved England ! when thy name I tracn 

In many a pilgrim's tale and poet's song, 

How can I choose but wish for one embrace 

Of them, the dear unknown, to whom belong 

My mother's looks, — perhaps her likeness strong 1 

Oh, parent ! with what reverential awe. 

From features of thine own related throng. 

An image of thy face my soul could draw ! 

And see thee once again whom I too shortly saw !" 

VFTI. 

Yet deem not Gertrude sigh'd for foreign joy j 
To sooth a father's couch her only care, 
And keep his reverend head from all annoy : 
For this, methinks, her homeward steps repair. 
Soon as the morning wreath had bound her hair ; 
While yet the wild deer trod in spangling dew, 
While boatman caroll'd to the fresh-blown air, 
And woods a horizontal shadow threw. 
And early fox appear'd in momentary view. 

IX. 

Apart there was a deep untrodden grot. 

Where oft the reading hours sweet Gertrude wore ; 

Tradition had not named its lonely spot ; 

But here (methinks) might India's sons explore 

Their fathers' dust, or lift, perchance of yore, 

Their voice to the great Spirit : — rocks sublime 

To human art a sportive semblance bore, 

And yellow lichens color'd all the clime, 

Like moonlight battlements, and towers decay'd by tinu^ 

z. 

But high in amphitheatre above. 
Gay tinted woods their massy foliage threw : 
Breathed but an air of heaven, and all the grove 
A.8 if instinct witli iivinjr spirit grew, 
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Rolling its verdant gulfs of every hue ; 
And uow suspended was tlie pleasing din, 
Now from a murmur faint it swell'd anew, 
Like the first note of organ heard withm 
Cathedra! aisles,— ere yet its symphony begin. 

XI. 

It was in tnis lone valley she would charm 
The lingering noon, where flowers a couch had stniwn ' 
Her cheek reclining, and her snowy arm 
On hillock by the pine-tree half o'ergrown : 
And aye that volume on her lap is thrown. 
Which every heart of human mould endears ; 
With Shakspeare's self she speaks and smiles alone, 
And no intruding visitation fears. 
To shame the unconscious laugh, or stop her sweetest 
tears. 

XII. 

Aikd naught within the grove was heard or seen 
But stock-doves plaining through its gloom profound, 
Or winglet of the fairy humming-bird, 
Like atoms of the rainbow fiuttering round ; 
When lo ! there enter'd to its inmost ground 
A youth, the stranger of a distant land ; 
He was, to weet, for eastern mountains bound ; 
But late th' equator suns his cheek had tann'd. 
And California's gales his roving bosom fanned. 

XIII. 

A steed, whose rein hung loosely o'er his arm, 
He led dismounted ; ere his leisure pace. 
Amid the brown leaves, could her ear alarm, 
Close he had come, and worshipp'd for a space 
Those downcast features : — she her lovely face 
Uplift on one, whose lineaments and frame 
Wore youth and manhood's intermingled grace : 
Iberian seemed his boot — his robe the same, 
And well the Spanish p'ume his lofty looks becaina 



^ 
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XIV. 

For Albert's home he sought — her finger fair 

Has pointed where the father's mansion stood. 

Returning from the copse he soon was there ; 

And soon has Gertrude hied from dark green wood ; 

Nor joylesH, by the converse, understood 

Between the man of age and pilgrim young, 

That gay congeniality of mood, 

And early liking from acquaiutauce sprung ; 

Full fluently conversed their guest in Eugluud*s tongus 

XV. 

And well could he his pilgrimage of taste 

Unfold, — and much they loved his fervid strain. 

While he each fair variety retraced 

Of climes, and manners, o'er the eastern main. 

Now happy Switzer's hills, — romantic Spain, — 

Gay lilied fields of France, — or, more refined. 

The soft AuBOiiia's monumental reign ; 

Nor less each rural image he design'd 

Thau all the cily's pomp and home of human kin I 

XVI. 

Anon some wilder portraiture he draws ; 

Of Nature's savage glories he would speak, — 

The loneliness of earth that overawes, — 

Where, resting by some tomb of old Cacique, 

The lama-driver on Peruvia's peak, 

Nor living voice nor motion marks around ; 

But storks that to the boundless forest shriek, 

Or wild-cane arch hijrh flung o'er gulf profound. 

That fluctuates when the storms of El Dorado sound 

XVII. 

Pleased with his guest, the good man still would ply 
Each earnest question, and his converse court ; 
But Gertrude, as she eyed him, knew not why 
i\. strange anH *- "or wonder stopped her short 
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" In England thou hast been, — and, by report, 
An orphan's name (quoth Albert) may'tit have kuown. 
Sad tale ! — when latest fell our frontier fort, — 
One innocent— one soldier's child — alone 
Was spared, and brought to me, who loved him as my 
own. 

XVIII. 

Young Henry Waldegrave ! three delightful years 

These very walls his infant sports did see, 

But most I loved him when his parting tears 

Alternately bedew'd my child and me : 

His sorest parting, Gertrude, was from thee ; 

Nor half its grief his little heart could hold ; 

By kindred he was sent for o'er the sea, 

They tore him from us when but twelve years old, 

And scarcely for his loss have I been yet consoled !** 

zix. 

His face the wanderer hid — but could not hide 

A tear, a smile, upon his cheek that dwell ; 

" And speak I mysterious stranger !" (Gertrude cried) 

'* It is ! — it is I — I knew — I knew him well ! 

'Tis Waldegrave's self, of Waldegrave come to tell I" 

A burst of joy the father's lips declare ; 

But Grertrude speechless on his bosom fell ; 

At once his open arms embraced the pair, 

Was never group more blest in this wide world of ears 

zz. 

** And will ye pardon then (replied the youth) 
Your Waldegrave's feigned name, and false attiie 
I durst not in the neighborhood, in truth. 
The very fortunes of your house inquire ; 
Lest one that knew me might some tidings dird 
Impart, and I my weakness all betray ; 
For had I lost my Gertrude and my sire, 
I meant but o'er your tombs to weep a day. 
Unknown I meant to weep, unknown to puAs away. 
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Turn not from me thy breath, more exquisite 

Thau odors cast oa heaven's own shrine — to plesisa^* 

Give me thy love, than luxury more sweet, 

And more than all the wealth that loads the breeze, 

When Coromandel's ships return from Indian seas." 

XXV. 

Then would that home admit them — ^happier far 

Than grandeur's most magnificent saloon, 

While, here and there, a solitary star 

Flush'd in the darkening firmament of June ; 

And silence brought the soul -felt hour, full soon, 

Ineffable, which I may not portray ; 

For never did the hymenean moon 

A paradise of hearts more sacred sway. 

In all that slept beneath her soft voluptuous^ ray. 



END OF THE SECOND PART 




PART THE THIRD. 



I. 

O LovB ! in such a wildernesB as this. 

Where transport and security entwine. 

Here is the empire of thy perfect bliss. 

And here thou art a god indeed divine. 

Here shall no forms abridge, no hours confine. 

The views, the walks, that boundless joy iu^nre ! 

Roll on, ye days of raptured influence, shine '. 

Nor, blind with ecstasy's celestial fire. 

Shall love behold the spark of earth-boni time ezpim 

II. 

Three little moons, how sliort ! amidst the grove 

And pastoral savannas they consume ! 

While she, beside her buskin'd youth to rove, 

Delights, in fancifully wild costume, 

Her lovely brow to shade with Indian plume ; 

A.nd forth in hunler-seeming vest they fare ; 

But not to chase the deer in forest gloom, 

Tis but the breath of heaven — the blessed a:r — 

And interchange of hearts unknown, unseen to share 

What though the sportive dog oft round them note. 
Or fawn, or wild bird bursting on the wing; 
Yet who, in love's own presence, would devote 
To death those gentle throats that wake the spring. 
Or writhing from the brook its victim bring: "^ 
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No ! — nor let fear one little warbler rouse ; 
But, fed by Gertrude's hand, still let them sing. 
Acquaintance of her path, amidst the boughs, 
That shade ev*n now her love, and wituess'd first hex 
vows. 

IT. 

Now labyrinths, which but themselves can pierce, 
Methinks, conduct them to some pleasant ground, 
Where welcome hills shut out the universe. 
And pines their lawny walk encompass round , 
There, if a pause delicious converse found, 
'Twas but when o'er each heart th' idea stole, 
(Perchance awhile in joy's oblivion drown'd) 
That come what may, while life's glad pulses roU, 
Indissolubly thus should soul be knit to soul. 

V. 

And in the visions of romantic youth, 

What years of endless bliss are yet to flow ! 

But mortal pleasure, what art thou in truth ? 

The torrent's smoothness, ere it dash below ! 

And must I change my song ? and must I show. 

Sweet Wyoming ! the day when thou wert doomed, 

Guiltless, to mourn thy loveliest bowers laid low ! 

When where of yesterday a garden bloom'd. 

Death overspread his pall, and blackening ashes gloom'd . 

V). 

bad was the year, by proud oppression driven. 

When Transatlantic Liberty arose. 

Not in the sunshine and the smile of heaven, 

But wrapt in whirlwinds, and begirt with woes, 

Amidst the strife of fratricidal foes ; 

Her birth star was the light of burning plains ;* 

Her baptism is the weight of blood that flows 

From kindred hearts— the blood of British veins — 

And famine tracks her steps, and pestilential pains. 

* Alluding to the miMries that attended the Ameriean «WU war 
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\ <bnn had rush'd amidtit them from the dai k, 
A.iid spread his arms, — and fell upon the Hoor : 
Of aged strength his limbs retain'd the mark ; 
But desolate he iook'd, and famish'd poor, 
As ever sliipwreck'd wretch lone left on desert show. 

XI. 

Uprisen, each wond'ring brow is knit and arch'd: 
A spirit from tlie dead they deem him first : 
To speak he tries ; but quivering, pale, and psu-ch'd, 
From lips, as by some powerless dream accursed, 
Emotions unintelligible burst ; 
And long his filmed eye is red and dim ; 
At length the pity-profFer'd cup his thirst 
Had half assuaged, and nerved his shuddering limb. 
When Albert's hand he grasp'd ; — but Albert knew no 
him — 

XII. 

" And hast thou then forgot," (he cried forlorn, 

And eyed the group with half indignant air,) 

" Oh ! hast thou. Christian chief, forgot the mom 

When I with thee the cup of peace did share ? 

Then stately was this head, and dark this hair. 

That now is white as Appalachians snow ; 

But, if the weight of fifteen years' despair. 

And age hath bow'd me, and the torturing foe. 

Bring me my boy — and he will his deliverer know !"— 

XTII. 

It was not long, with eyes and heart of flame. 

Ere Henry to his loved Oneida flew : 

" Bless thee, my guide !" — but backward, as he cam«r 

The chief his old bewilder'd head withdrew. 

And grasp'd his arm, and look'd and look'd him through 

'Twas strange — nor could the group a smile control— 

The long, the doubtful scrutiny to view : 

At last delight o'er all his features stole, 

•* It is -my own,"' he cried, and clasp'd him to his soul 
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xrv. 

** Yes ! thou recairst my pride of yeare, for then 

The bowstriug of my spirit was not slack, 

VVheu, spite of woods, aud floods, and ambush'd meiii 

I bore thee like the quiver on my back. 

Fleet as the whirlwind hurries on the »ack ; 

Nor foeman then, nor cougar's crouch I fear'd,* 

For I was strong as mountain cataract : 

Aud dost thou not remember how we checr'd, 

Upon tlie last hill-top, when white men's huts appeared 

XV. 

Then welcome be my death-song, and my death ! 

Since I have seen thee, and again embraced." 

And longer had he spent his toil-worn breath ; 

But with affectionate and eager haste. 

Was every arm outstretch'd around their guest. 

To welcome and to bless his aged head. 

Soon was the hospitable banquet placed ; 

And Gertrude's Lovely hands a balsam shed 

On wounds with fever'd joy that more profusely bled. 

XVI. 

" But this is not a time," — he started up. 

And smote his breast with wo-deuounciiig hand — 

*' This is no time to fill the joyous cup, 

The Mammoth comes, — ^thefoe, — the Monster Brandt^- 

With all his howling desolating band ; — 

These eyes have seen their blade aud burning pine 

Awake at once, and silence half your land. 

Red is the cup they drink ; but not with wine : 

Av/ake, and watch to-night, or see no morning shino ! 

XVII. 

Scorning to wield the hatchet for his bribe, 
Geiinst Brandt himself I went to battle forth : 
Accursed Brandt ! he left of all my tribe 
Nor man, nor child, nor thing of living birth : 

* Ckmgar, the American tiger. 
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Nft ! not the dog that watch'd my household hearlhi 

Eucaped that night of blood, upon our plains \ 

All perish'd ! — I alone am left on earth ! 

To whom nor relative nor blood remains, 

No ! — ^not a kindred drop that runs in human veins. 

XVIII. 

But go ! — and rouse your warriors ; — for, if right 
These old bewilder'd eyes could guess, by signs 
Of striped and starred banners, on yon height 
Of eastern cedars, o'er the creek of pines- 
Some fort embattled by your country shines : 
Deep roars th' innavigable gulf below 
Its squared rock, and palisaded lines. 
Go ! seek the light its warlike beacons show ; 
W^iilst I in ambush wait, for vengeance, and the foe V* 

XIX. 

Scarce had he utter'd-^wheu Heaven's verge extreme 

Reverberates the bomb's descending star, — 

And sounds that mingled laugh, — and shout,— and 

To freeze the blood, in one discordant jar, [scream,— 

Rung to the pealing thunderbolts of war. 

Whoop after whoop with rack the ear assail'd ; 

As if unearthly fiends had burst theii bar ; 

While rapidly the marksman's shot prevail'd : — 

And aye, as if for death, some lonely trumpet wail'd. 

XX. 

Then look'd they to the hills, where fire o'erhung 
The bandit groups, in one Vesuvian glare ; 
Or swept, far seen, the tower, whose clock unrung 
Told legible that midnight of despair. 
She faints, — she falters not, — th' heroic fair, — 
As he the sword and plume in haste array 'd. 
One short embrace— he clasp'd his dearest care — 
But hark ! what neeurer war-drum shakes the glade? 
Joy, joy ! Columbia's friends are trampling through the 
shade ! 
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XXI. 

Then caine of every race the mingled swarm, 

F^ar rung the grov(« and gleam'd the midnight graam 

With flambeau, javelin, and naked arm ; 

As warriors wheei'd their culverins of brasB, 

Sprung from the woods, a bold athletic man, 

Whom virtue fires, and liberty combines : 

And first the wild Moravian yagers puss, 

lib plumed host the dark Iberian joins — 

And Scotia *8 sword beneath the Highland thisti^ flhinet 

XXII. 

And in, the buskin'd hunters of the deer, 

To Albert's home, with shout and cymbal thropg : — 

Roused by their warlike pomp, and mirth, and eboer. 

Old Outulissi woke bis battle song. 

And, beating with his war-club cadence strong. 

Tells how his deep-stung indignation Kuiarts, 

Of them that wrapt bis house in flumes, ere long, 

To whet a dagger on their stony hearts. 

And smile aveuged ere yet his eagle spirit parts — 

XXIII. 

Calm, opfjosite the Christian fatlier rose. 

Pale on his venerable brow its rays 

Of martyr light the conflagration throws ; 

One hand upon his lovely child he lays, 

And one th' uncover'd crowd to silence sways ; 

While, though the battle flash is faster driven,^ 

Unawed, with eye unstartlcd by the blaze. 

He for his bleeding country prays to Heaven, — 

Prays that the men of blood themselves may be forgiven 

XXIV. 

Short tim** is now for gratulating speech : 
And yet, beloved Gertrude, ere begau 
Thy country's flight, yon distant towers to n?nch, 
Looked not on thee the rudest partisan 
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With brow relax'd to love ? And mnnmiirB ran. 
As round and round their willing ranks they drew, 
. From beauty's sight to shield the hostile van. 
Grateful, on them a placid look she threw, 
Nor wept, but as she bade her mother's grave adiea ! 

XXV. 

Past was the flight, and welcome seem'd the tower, 

That like a giant standard-bearer frown'd 

Defiance on the roving Indian power. 

Beneath, each bold and promontory mound 

With embrasure emboss'd, and armor crown'd. 

And arrowy frize, and wedged ravelin. 

Wove like a diadem its tracery round 

The lofty summit of that mountain green ; 

Here stood secure the group, and eyed a distant scene,— 

XXVI. 

A scene of death ! where fires beneath the sun, 
And blended arms, and white pavilions glow ; 
And for the business of destruction done. 
Its requiem the war-horn seem'd to blow : 
There, sad spectatress of her country's wo ! 
The lovely Gertrude, safe from present harm. 
Had laid her cheek, and ciasp'd her hands of snow 
On Waldegrave's shoulder, half within his arm 
Enclosed, that felt her heart, and hush'd its wild alarm ' 

XXVII. 

But short that contemplation — sad and short 

The pause to bid each much -loved scene adieu ! 

Beneath the very shadow of the fort, 

Where friendly swords were drawn, and banners flew} 

Ah ! who could deem that foot of Indian crew 

Was near? — yet there, with lust of murd'rous deeds, 

Gleam'd like a basilisk, from woods in view. 

The ambu=?h'd foeman's oye — his volley speeds. 

And Albert — Albert falli the dear old father bleeds ! 
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Chip me a Edfe loager €■ the blink 

or fete ! wliib I cm fBel thy dear 

Aad whtn tkii beait hath eeaaed to beat— oh ! think 

A ad let H Bitigato thy wo'e aieeii. 

That tho« halt beea to me all tendemeM* 

And ftiflad to noto than haman ftieodriiip jnrt. 

Oh ! by that r e t wuiee t of happinen. 

And by the hopes of an nnmortal trust, 

God dhall a«nage thy pangs— when I am laid in dost i 



Go, Henry, go not back, when I depart, 

The scene thy bnisting lean too deep will move. 

Where my dear father took thee to his heart. 

And Gertrude thought it ecstasy to rove 

With thee, as with an angel, through the grove 

Of peace, imaginiug her lot was cast 

In heaven ; for oura was not like earthly love. 

And must this parting be our very last ? 

No ! I shall love thee still, when death itself is past—* 

xzzi. 

tialf coaM I bear, methinks, to leave this earth, — 
And thee, more loved than aught beneath the sun. 
If I had lived to smile but ou the birth 
CM one dear pledge ; — but shall there then be none. 
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In future times — no gentle little one, 

To clasp thy neck, and look, resembling me? 

Yet seems it, even while life's last pulses run, 

A sweetness in the cup of death to be, 

Lord of my bosom's love ! to die beholding thee !" 

XXXII. 

Hush*d were his Gertrude's lips ! but still their bland 
And beautiful expression seem'd to melt 
With love that could not die ! and still his hand 
She presses to the heart no more that felt. 
Ah, heart ! where once each fond affection dwelt, 
And features yet that spoke a soul more fair. 
Mute, gazing, agonizing as he knelt, — 
Of them that stood encircling his despair. 
He heard some friendly words ; — but knew not what 
they were. 

XXXIII. 

For now, to mourn their judge and child, arrives 
A faithful band. With solemn rites between 
'Twas sung, how they were lovely in their lives. 
And in their deaths had not divided been. 
Touch'd by the music, and the melting scene. 
Was scarce one tearless eye amidst the crowd : — 
Stem warriors, resting on their swords, were seen 
To veil their eyes, as pass'd each much-loved shroud- 
While woman's softer soul in wo dissolved aloud. 

XXXIV. 

Then mournfully the parting bugle bid 

Its farewell, o'er the grave of worth and truth , 

Prone to the dust, afflicted Waldegrave hid 

His face on earth ; — him watch'd, in gloomy ruth, 

His woodland guide : but words had none to sooth 

The grief that knew not consolation's na no : 

Casting his Indian mantle o'er the youth, 

He watch'd, beneath its folds, each burst that came 

Convulsive, ague-like, across his shuddering frame ! 
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XXXY. 

" And I could weep :" — th* Oneida chief 

iiis (leacant wildly thus begun : 

** But that I may not stain with grief 

The death-song of my father's son, 

Or bow this head in wo ! 

For by my wrongs, and by my wrath ! 

To-morrow Areouski's breath, 

(That fires yon heaven with storms of deatli>) 

Shall light us to the foe : 

And we shall share, my Christian boy ! 

The foeman's blood, the avenger*s joy ! 

zzxvi. 

But thee, my flower, whose breath was ghmci 

By milder genii o*er the deep, 

The FpiritB of the white man's heaven 

Forbid not thee to weep r — 

Nor will the Christian host, 

Nor will thy father's spirit grieve, 

To see thse, on the battle's eve. 

Lamenting, take a mouruful leave 

Df her who loved tiiee most : 

ahe was the rainbow to thy sight ! 

Thy sun — thy heaven— of lost delight ! 

XXXVII. 

To-morrow let us do or die ! 

But when the bolt of death is hurPd, 

Ah I whither then with thee to fly, 

Shall Outalissi roam the world ? 

Seek we thy once-loved home ? 

The hand is gone that cropp'd its flowers. 

Unheard their clock repeats its hours ! 

Cold is the hearth within their bowers I 

And should we thither roam. 

Its echoes, and its empty tread, 

WouM sound like voices from the dead ! 
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ZXXYIII. 

Or shall we cross yon mountains blue, 

Whose streams my kindred nation quaffM, 

And by my side, in battle true, 

A thousand warriors drew the shaft? 

Ah ! there, in desolation cold, 

The desert serpent dwells alone. 

Where grass o'ergrows each mouldering bone; 

And stones themselves to ruin grown, 

Like me, are death-like old. 

Then seek we not their camp, — for there— 

The silence dwells of my despair ! 

XXZIX. 

But hark, the trump ! — to-morrow thou 
In glory's fires shalt dry thy tears : 
Ev*n from the land of shadows now 
My father's awful ghost appears, 
Amidst the clouds that round us roll ; 
He bids my soul for battle thirst — 
(le bids me dry the last — the first^- 
The only tears that ever burst 
From Outalissi's soul ; 
Rocauae I may not stain with grief 
T\w death -«ong of au Indiau chk/f ' 



LINES 

WKfTTBlf AT THB REQUEST OP THE mOHUUfD a U C I KTl » 
LONDON, WHEN MET TO COMMEMORATE THE SIVT 
OF MARCH, THE DAY OK VICTORV IN EGYPT. 



Plldge to the much-loved laud that gave U6 birth ' 

Invincible romantic Scotia's shore ! 
Pledge to the memory of her parted worth ! 

And first, amidst the brave, remember Mo-tre * 

And be it deem'd not wrong that name to give. 

In festive hours, which prompts the patriot's «igh ! 
Who would not envy such as Moore to live ? 

And died he not as heroes wish to die 7 

Yes, though too soon attaining glory's goal, 
To us his brighl <t;ireer too short was given ; 

Yet in a mighty cause his phoeuix soul 
Rose on the flames of victory to Heaven ! 

How oft (if beats in subjugated Spain 

One patriot heart) in secret shall it mourn 

For him I — How ofl on far Corunna's plain 
Shall British exiles weep upon his uni ! 

Peace to the mighty dead ; — our bosom thanks 
In sprightlier strains the living m:iy inspire ! 

Joy to the chiefs that lead old Scotia's ranks, 
Of Roman garb and more than Roman fir« 
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Triumphant be tlie thistle still uufurPd, 

Dear symbol wild ! on Freedom's hills it groy^B, 

Where Fingal stemmed the tyrants of the world. 
And Roman eagles found unconquerM foes. 

Joy to the band* this day on Egypt's coast, 
Whose valor tamed proud France's tricolor. 

And wrench'd the banner from her bravest host, 
Baptized Invincible in Austria's gore ! 

Joy for the day on red Vimeira's strand, 

When, bayonet to bayonet opposed. 
First of Britannia's host her Highland band 

Gave but the death-shot once, and foremost closed ! 

Is there a son of generous England here 
Or fervid Erin ? — he with us shall join. 

To pray that in eternal union dear. 

The rose, the shamrock, and the thistle twine ! 

Types of a race who shall th* invader sconi. 
As rocks resist the billows round their shore ; 

lypes of a race who shall to time unborn 
Their country leave unconquer'd as of yore I 

* The 43d regtroeai 



STANZAS 

T or THE wtMxma rATUon la< 

mim m UUUI1IM3 THX SlBGE!9CT AND 
THE DC7KE OF ASOOTUEMt 



Beats m^n who at the Tiocadero fofl — 
Beside your caniKms cooqiier'd not, thoagh 
TTiere is a victory in dying well 
For Fre«idoin, — and ye have not died in vain ; 
For come what may, there riiall be hearts in Spua 
To honcH*, ay embrace your martyred lot. 
Cursing the BigM''s and the Bourbon ^s chain. 
And looking on your graves, though txophied not, 
As holier hallowM ground than priests could mak« thr* 
spot! 

What though your case be baffled — freemen cast 

In dungeons— dragp'd to death, nr forced to fli»e ; 

Hope is not wither'd in atflictioii 8 blast — 

The patriot's blood 's the seed of Freedom's tree ; 

And short your orgies of revenge shall be, 

Cowl'd Demons of the Inquisitorial cell ! 

Earth shudders at your victory, — for ye 

Are worse than common nends from Heaven that ten. 

The baser, ranker sprung, Autochthones of Hell • 

Go to your bloody rites again — bring back 
The hall of horrors and the assessor's pen, 
Recording answers shriek'a upon the rack ; 
Smile o'er the gaspings of spine-broken men ;— 
Preach, perpetrate damnation in your rVen ;— 



\ 
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Fhen let your altars, ye blasphemers ! peal 

With thanks to Heaven, that let you loose again, 

To practise deeds with torturing fire and steel 

No eye may search — no tongue may challenge or reveal 

Yet laugh not in your carnival of crime 

Too proudly, ye oppressors .* — Spain was free, 

Her soil has felt the foot-prints, and her clime 

Been wiunow'd by the wings of Liberty ; 

And these even parting scatter as they flee 

Thoughts — influences, to live in hearts unborn. 

Opinions that shall wrench the prison-key 

From Persecution — show her mask off-torn, 

And tramp her bloated head beneath the foot of Scorn 

Glory to them that die in this great cause ; 
Kings, Bigots, can inflict no brand of shame. 
Or shape of death, to shroud them from applause : — 
No I — ^manglers of the martyr's earthly frame ! 
Vour hangmen fingers cannot touch his fame. 
Still in your prostrate land there skall be some 
Proud hearts, the shrines of Freedom's vestal flame 
Long trains of ill may pass unheeded, dumb. 
But vengeance is behind, and justice is to come. 
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Again to the battle, Achaians ! 

Our hearts bid the tyrants defiance ; 

Our land, the first garden of Liberty's tree — 

It has been, and shall yet be, the land of the free : 

For the cross of our faith is replanted. 

The pale dying crescent is daunted, 



UB f^OfSG OF THE GREEKS 



Ami VF wamreh tint the fMt-printo oi MahoiiieC*s 
Ma J ke «wb*d oat ia blood fiom oar forvfatherai* grm^ 
TlKar f|Mnts are borenai^ o'er as, 
AjHi the svonl dull to glorT reatore as. 

Ah ! vhat ihoofh do fooeor adraneea. 

Nor ChxirteiMkND'c cfahralroai lancca 

Are strelch'd in oar aid — be the combat oar owb ! 

And veil perah or oooqoer more proudly alone ; 

For we're sworn by oar Coantry's uaanltMa, 

By the rirgins they dragv*d from oar altan. 

By oar maaBacred patriots, our children in chaina. 

By oar heroes of old, and their blood in oar reina. 

That, liring, we shall be rictorioos. 

Or that, dying, oar deaths shall be glorioas. 



A breath of submisBion we breathe not ; 

The sword that weVe drawn we will sheath not ! 

Its scabbard is left where oar martyrs are laid. 

And the vengeance of ages has whetted its blade. 

Earth may hide— waves ingulf — ^fire consume us, 

But they shall not to slavery doom us : 

If they rule, it shali be o'er our ashes and graves ; 

But we've smote them already with fire on the WAveu, 

And new triumphs on land are before us, 

To the charge ! — Heaven's banner is o'er us. 

This day shall ye blush for its story, 

Or brighten your lives with its glory. 

Our women, oh, say, shall they shriek in despair, 

Or embrace us from conquest with wreaths in their hair 1 

Accursed may his memory blacken, 

If a coward there be that would slacken 

Till we've trampled the turban, and shown ourselves 

worth 
Being sprung from and named for the godlike of earth 
Strike home, and the world shall revere us 
As heroes descended from heroes. 
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Old Greece lightens up with emotion 

Her inlands, her isles of the Ocean ; 

Fanes rebuilt and fair towns shall with jubilee ring, 

And the Nine shall new-hallow their Helicon's spring : 

Our hearths shall be kindled in gladness, 

That were cold and extinguished in sadness ; 

Whilst our maidens shall dance with their white-waviug 

arms, 
Singing joy to the brave that delivered their charms, 
When the blood of yon Mussulman cravens, 
Shall have purpled the beaks of our ravens. 
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When first the fiery-mantled sun 
His heavenly race began to run ; 
Round the earth and ocean blue, 
His children four the Seasons flew. 
First, in green apparel dancing. 

The young Spring smiled with angel grace ; 
Rcsy Summer next advancing, 

Rush'd into her sire's embrace : — 
Her bright'hair'd sire, who bade her keep 

Forever nearest to his smiles, 
On Calpe's olive-shaded steep. 

On India's citron-cover'd isles : 
More remote and buxom -brown. 

The Queen of vintage bow'd before his thnmo 
A rich pomegranate gemm'd her crown, 

A ripe sheaf bound her zone. 
But howling Winter fled afar, 
To hills that prop the polar star, 
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And lores on deer-borne car to ride 
With barren DarkneM by his side. 
Round the shore where loud Lofodea 

Whirls to detttli the roaring whale. 
Round the hall where Runic Odin 

Howls his war-Hong to the gale ; 
Save when adown the ravaged globe 

He travels on his native storm, 
Deflowering Nature's grassy robe, 

And trampling on her faded form > 
Till light's returning lord assume 

The shaft that drives him to his polar field^ 
Of power to pierce his raven plume 

And crystal -covered shield. 
Oh, sire of storms ! whose savage ear 
The Lapland drum delights to hear. 
When Phrensy with her blood-shot eye 
Implores thy dreadful deity, 
Archangel ! power of desolation ! 

Fast descending as thou art, 
Say, hath mortal invocation 

Spells to touch thy stony heart ? 
Then sullen Winter, hear my prayer, 
And gontly rule the ruin'd year ; 
Nor chill the wanderer's bosom bare, 
Nor freeze the wretch's falliug tear; — 
To shuddering Want's unmautled bed 
Thy horror-breathing agues cea^e to lead, 
And gently on the orphan head 
Of innocence descend. — 

But chiefly spare, O king of clouds ! 
The sailor on his airy shrouds ; 
When wrecks and beacons strew the steeps 
And spectres walk along the deep. 
Milder yet thy snowy breezes 

Pour on yonder tented shores, 
Where the Rhine's broad billow freezes. 
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Or the dark -brown Danube roars. 
Oh, winds of Winter ! list ye ther** 

To many a deep and dying groan ; 
Or start, ye demons of the midnight air. 

At shrieks and thunders louder than your owtL 
Alas ! ev'n your unhallow'd breath 

May spare the victim fallen low ; 
But man will ask no truce to death, — 

No bounds to human wo.* 



LINES 

•POKEN BY MRS. BARTLEY AT DRURY-LANE THEATRE, ON 

THE FIRST OPENING OF THE HOUSE AFTER THE 

DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 1817. 

Britons ! although our task is but to show 

The scenes and passions of fictitious wo, 

Think not we come this night without a part 

In that deep sorrow of the public heart, 

Which like a shade hath darken'd every place. 

And moisten'd with a tear the manliest face ! 

The bell is scarcely hush'd in Windsor's piles. 

That tolPd a requiem from the solemn aisles. 

For her, the royal flower, low laid in dust, 

That was your fairest hope, your fondest trust. 

Unconscious of the doom, we dreamt, alas ! 

That ev'n these walls, ere many months should pass. 



* This ode was written in Germany, at the close of I3fi0, be 
fore the conclusion of hostilities. 
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Which but retajm sad accents for her nuw, 

Pertiaps had witneas'd her benignant brow, 

Cheer'd by the voice you would have raised on high, 

In bursts of British love and loyalty. 

But, Britain ! now thy chief, thy people moam» 

And Claremont*s home of love is left forlorn : — 

There, where the happiest of the happy dwelt, 

The 'scutcheon glooms, and royalty hath felt 

A wound that every bosom feels its own, — 

The blessing of a father's heart o'erthrown — 

The most beloved and most devoted bride 

Tom from an agonized husband's side. 

Who " long as Memory holds her seat" shall view 

That speechless, more than spoken last adieu. 

When the fix'd eye long look'd connubial faith, 

And beam'd afTection in the trance of death. 

Sad was the pomp that yesternight beheld. 

As with the mourner's heart the anthem swell'd ; 

While torch succeeding torch illumed each high 

And banner'd arch of England's chivalry. 

The rich plumed canopy, the gorgeous pall. 

The sacred march, and sable-vested wall, — 

These were not rites of inexpressive show. 

But hallow'd as the types of real wo ! 

Daughter of England ! for a nation's sighs, 

A nation's heart went with thine obsequies ! — 

And oft shall time revert a look of grief 

On thine existence, beautiful and brief. 

Fair spirit ! send thy blessing from above 

On realms where thou art canonized by love ! 

Give to a father's, husband's bleeding mind, 

The peace that angels lend to human kind ; 

To us who in thy loved remembrance fee 

A sorrowing, but a soul-ennobling zeal — 

A loyalty that touches all the best 

And loftiest principles of England's breast I 

Still may thy name speak coucord from the tomb-* 

Still in the Muse's breath thy memory bloom I 
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They Bhall describe thy life — ^thy form portray ; 
But all the love that mourus thee swept away, 
'Tis not iu language or expressive arts 
To paint — ye feel it, Britons, in your hearts ! 
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By strangers left upon a lonely shore, 

Unknown, unhonor'd, was the friendless dead 

For child to weep, or widow to deplore, 
There never came to his unburied head : — 
All from his dreary habitation fled. 

Nor will the lantem'd fishennan at eve 

Launch ou that water by the witches' tower, 

Where hellebore and hemlock seem to weave 
Round its dark vaults a melancholy bower 
For spirits of the dead at night's enchanted hour. 

They dread to meet thee, poor unfortunate I 
Whose crime it was, on Life's unfinished road, 

To feel the step-dame bufletings of fate, 
And render back thy being's heavy load. 
Ah ! once, perhaps, the social passions glow'd 

In thy devoted bosom — and the hand 

That smote its kindred heart, might yet be prone 

To deeds of mercy. Who may understand 
Thy many woes, poor suicide, unknown? — 
He who thy being gave shall judge of thee aloae^ 
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Star of the mom and eve, 

Reullura shone like thee, 
And well for her might Aodh gnere. 

The dark-attired Culdee. 
Peace to their shades ! the pure Culdeet 

Were Aibyii's earliest priests of God, 
Ere yet an island of her seas 

By fool of Saxon monk was trod, 
Long ere her churchmen by bigotry 
Were barr'd from wedlock's holy tie. 
'Twas then that Aodh, famed afar. 

In lona preach'd the word with power, 
And Reullura, beauty's star. 

Was the partner of his bower. 

But, Aodh, the roof lies low, 

And the thistle-down waves bleaching. 
And the bat tiits to and fro 

WHicre the Gael once heard thy preaotnng; 
And fallen is each column'd aisle 

Where the chiefs and the people knelt. 
Twas near that temple's goodly pile 

That honor'd of men they dwelt. 
For Aodh was wise in the sacred law. 
And bright Reullura's eyes oft saw 

The veil of fate uplifted. 
Alas, with what visions of awe 

Her soul in that hour was gifted — 
When pale in the temple and faint, 

•• Reullura. in Clai-lir. .signiiies "befiuliful star." 
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Wit>i Aodh she stood alone 
By the statue of an aged Saint ! 

Fair sculptured was the stone, 
It bore a crucifix ; 

Fame said it once bad graced 
A Christian temple, which the Picts 

In the Britons' land laid waste : 
The Fictish men, by St. Columb taught, 
Had hither the holy relic brought 
ReuDura eyed the statue's face, 

And cried, " It is, he shall come. 
Even he, in this very place> 

To avenge my martyrdom. 

For, wo to the Gadl people ! 

Ulvfagre is on the mam, 
And lona shall look from tower and steeple 

On the coming ships of the Dane ; 
And, dames and daughters, shall all your locks 

With the spoiler's grasp entwine ? 
No ! some shall have shelter in caves and rocki, 

And the deep sea shall be mine. 
Baffled by me shall the Dane return, 
And here shall his torch in the temple bum, 
Until that holy man shall plough 

The waves from Innisfail. 
His sail is on the deep e'en now. 

And swells to the southern gale." 

" Ah ! knowest thou not, my bride," 

The holy Aodh said, 
" That the Saint whose form we stand besif^c 

Has for ajres slept with the dead ?" 
" He iiveth, he liveth," she said again, 

" For the span of his life tenfold extends 
Beyond the wonted years of men. 

He sits by the graves of well -loved friends 
That died ere thy grandsire's grandsire's birth ; 
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Tiie oak is decay*d with age on earth, 
WhoM acorn-seed had been planted by him ; 

A.nd his parents remember tlie day of dread 
When the sun on the cross look*d dim, 

And the ^rraves gave np their dead. 
Yet preaching from clime to clime, 

He hath roumM the earth for ages, 
And hither he shall come in time 

When the wrath of the heathen ragea. 
In tiiiio u remnant from the sword — 

Ah ! but a remnant to doliver ; 
Yet, blest be the name of the Lord ! 

His martyrs shall go into bliss forever. 
Lochlin,* appalPd, shall put up her steel. 
And thou shalt embark on the bounding keel ; 
Safe shult thou pass through her hundred shipi^ 

With the Saint and a remnant of the GM, 
And the Lord will instruct thy lips 

To preach in Iuni8fail."t 

The sun, now about to set, 

Was burning o'er Tiree, 
And no gathering cry rose yet 

O'er the isles of Albyn's sea, 
Whilst Reullnra saw far rowers dip 

Their oars beneath the sun, 
And the phantom of many a Danish ship. 

Where ship there yet was none. 
And the shield of alarm was dumb, 
Nor did their warning till midnight come, 
When watch-fires burst from across the main 

From Rona, and Uist, and Skye, 
To tell that the ships of the Dane 

And the red-hair'd slayers were nigh. 

Our islemen arose from slumbers, 
And buckled on their anns ; 

* Denmark. t Ireland 
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But few, alas ! were their numbers 

In Lochlin's mailed swarms. 
And the blade of the bloody Norse 

lias fill'd the shores of the Gael 
With many a floating corse, 

And with many a woman's wail. 
They have lighted the islands with ruin's torch, 
And the holy men of lona's chm'ch 
In the temple of God lay slain ; 

All but Aodh, the last Culdee, 
But bound with many an iron chain, 

Bound in that church was he. 
And where is Aodh*s bride ? 

Rocks of the ocean flood ! 
Plunged she not from your heights in pride. 

And mock'd the men of blood ? 
Then Ulvfagre and his bands 

In the temple lighted their banquet up, 
And the print of their blood-red hands . 

Was left on the altar cup. 
*Twas then that the Norseman to Aodh saidj 
" Tell where thy church's treasure's laid. 
Or I'll hew thee limb from limb." 

As he spoke the bell struck three. 
And every torch grew dim 

That lighted their revelry. 

But the torches again burnt bright. 

And brighter than before, 
When an aged man of majestic height 

Enter'd the temple door. 
Hush'd 'viis the revellers' sound, 

They were struck as iruite as the dead, 
And their hearts were appuU'd by the very sound 

Of his footsteps' measured tread. 
Nor word was spoken by one beholder, 
While he flung his white robe back o'er hu> shou) 
der, 
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And stretching hw arms — ai eath 

Uuriveted Aodh*B bauds. 
As if the ^'ves had been a wreath 

Of wiilowH ill his hands. 

All saw the stranger's similitude 

To the ancient statue*s form ; 
The Saint before his own image stood, 

And grasp'd Ulvfagre's arm. 
Then uprose the Danes at last to deliver 

Their chief, and shouting with one acoord* 
They drew the shaft from its rattling quiver. 

They lifted the speur and sword, 
And levelPd their spears in rows. 
But down weut axes and spears and bows. 
When the Saint with his crosier siguM, 

The archer's hand on the string was stopp'dj 
And down, like reeds laid flat by the wind. 

Their lifted weapons dropped. 
The Saint then gave a signal mute, 

And though Ulvfagre wiiKd it not. 
He camo and stood at the statue's foot, 

Spell-riveted to the spot, 
Till hands invisible shook the wall. 

And the tottering imago was dash'd 
Down from its lofty pedestal. 

On Ulvfagre's helm it crash'd — 
Helmet, and skull, and flesh, and brain. 
It crush'd as millstones crush the grain. 
Then spoke the Saint, whilst all and each 

Of the Heathen trembled round, 
And the pauses amidst his speech 

Were as awful as the sound : 

" Go back, ye wolves, tc your dens," (he cried,) 

" And tell the nations abroad, 
How the fiercest of your herd has died 

THat slaughter'd the flock of God. 
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Gathei him bone by bone, 

And take witli you o'er the flood 
The fragments of that avenging stone 

That drank his heathen blood. 
These are the spoils from lona's sack, 

The only spoils ye shall carry back ; 
For the hand that upliftetb spear or sword 

Shall be witherM by palsy's shock, 
And I come in the name of the Lord 

To deliver a remnant of his flock." 

A remnant was call'd together, 

A doleful remnant of the Gael, 
And the Saint in the ship that had brought bin: 
hither 

Took the mourners to Innisfail. 
Unscathed they left lona's strand. 

When the opal morn flrst flush'd the sky. 
For the Norse dropped spear, and bow, and brand. 

And look*d on them silently ; 
Safe from their hiding-places came 
Orphans and mothers, child and dame : 
But, alas ! when the search for Reullura spread, 

No answering voice was given, 
For the sea had gone o*er her lovely head. 

And her spirit was in Heaven 



THE TURKISH LADY. 

TwAS the hour when rites unholy 
Call'd each Paynim voice to prayers 

And the star that faded slowly 
Left, to dews the freshen'^ air 
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Day her sultry fires had wasted, 
Calm and sweet the moonliprht 

Ev*ii a captive q>irit tasted 
Half oblivion of his woes. 



Then 'twas from an Emir's palace 
Came an Eastern lady brifrht : 

fihe, in spite of tyrants jealous, 
Saw and loved an English knight. 

^ Tell mo, captive, why in anguish 

Foes have dragg'd thee here to dweil« 
Where poor Christians as they languisU 
Hear no sound of Sabbath bell ?"~ 

** 'Twas on Transylvania's Baunat, 
When the Crescent shone afar. 
Like a pale disastrous planet 
O'er the purple tide of war- • 

In that day of desolation. 

Lady, I was captive made ; 
Bleeding for my Christian nation 

By the walls of hiph Bel&rrade." 

*' Captive ! could the brightest jewel 
From my turban set thee free ?" 

** Lady, no ! — ^the gift were cruel, 
Ransom'd, yet if reft of thee. 

Say, fair princess ! would it grieve thee 
Christian climes should we behold ?'*— 
" Nay, bold knight ! I would not leave ihkti 
Were thy ransom paid in gold !" 

Now in Heaven's blue expansion 
Rose the midnight star to view. 



\ 



THE BRAVE ROLAND Ul 

Wheu to quit her father's mansion 
Thrice she wept, and bade adieu ! 

" Fly we then, while none discover ! 
Tyrant barks, in vain ye ride !'* — 
Soon at Rhodes the British lover 
Clasp'd his blooming Eastern bride. 



THE BRAVE ROLAND. 

The brave Roland ! — the brave Roland ! — 
False tidings reached the Rhenish strand 

That he had fallen in fight ; 
And thy faithful bosom swoon'd with pain, 
O loveliest maiden of All^mayne ! 

For the loss of thine own true knight 

But why so rash has she ta'en the veil. 
In yon Nonnenwerder's cloisters pale ? 

For her vow had scarce been sworn, 
And the fatal mantle o'er her flung, 
When the Drachenfels to a trumpet rung — 

*Twas her own dear warrior's horn I 

Wo ! wo ! each heart shall bleed — shall brea-^ i 
She would have hung upon his neck, 

Had he come but yester-even ; 
And he had clasp'd those peerless charms 
That shall never, never fill his arms, 

Or meet him but in heaven. 

Vet Roland the brave — Roland the true — 
H) could not bid that spot udieu ; 
13 



i4tf THE SF EXrrUE BOAT. 

It was dear still 'midst his woes ; 
For he loved to breathe the neighboring airy 
And to think she blessM him in her prayer, 

When the Halleluiah rose. 

There's yet one window of that pile, 
Which he built above the Nun's green isle ; 

Theuco sad and oft look'd he 
(When the chant and organ sounded slow) 
On the mansion of his love below, 

For herself he might not see. 

She died ! — He sought the battle-plain ; 
Her image fiii'd his dying brain, 

When he fell and wish'd to fall: 
And her name was in his latest sigh, 
When Roland, the flower of chivahy. 

Expired at Roncevall. 



THE SPECTRE BOAT. 

A BALLAD. 

LiaiiT met] false Ferdinand to leave a lovely maid for- 
lorn, 

Who broke her heart and died to hide her blushing 
cheek from score. 

One night he dreamt he woo'd her in their wonted 
bower of love, 

Where the flowers sprang thick around them, and the 
birds sang sweet above. 
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But the scene was swiftly changed into a churchyard's 

dismal view, 
And her lips grew black beneath his kiss, from love's 

delicious hue. 
What more he dreamt, he told to none ; but shuddering, 

pale, and dumb, 
Look'd out upon the waves, like one that knew his 

hour was come. 

'Twas now the dead watch of the night — ^the helm was 

lash'd a-lee. 
And the ship rode where Mount i£tna lights tlie deep 

Levantine sea ; 
When beneath its glare a boat came, row'd by a woman 

in her shroud, 
Who, with eyes that made our blood run cold, stood up 

and spoke aloud : — 

" Come, Traitor, down, for whom my ghost stil.' wan- 
ders unforgiven ! 

Come down, false Ferdinand, for whom I broke my 
peace with heaven !" 

It was vain to hold the victim, for he pluuged to meet 
her call. 

Like the bird that shrieks and flutters in the gazing 
setpent's thrall. 

You may guess the boldest mariner shrunk daunted 

from the sight. 
For the Spectre and her winding-sheet shone blue with 

hideous light ; 
Like a fiery wheel the biat spun with the waving of 

her hand. 
And round they went, and down they went, as the 

($ock crew from the land 
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Oh, how hard it is to find 

The one just suited to our mind } 

And if that oue should he 
False, unkind, or found too late, 
What can we do but sigh at fote. 

And sing Wo's me — Wo's me ! 

Love*s a boundless burning waste, 
Where Bliss's stream we seldom taste, 

And still more seldom flee 
Suspense's thorns. Suspicion's stings; 
Yet somehow Love a something brings 

That's sweet— ev'n when we sigh * Wo s nic f 



THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS 

ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 

If any white-wing'd Power above 
My joys and griefs survey, 

The day when thou wert born, my love- 
He surely bless'd that day. 

I laugh'd (till taught by thee) when told 

Of Beauty's magic powers, 
Fhat ripen'd life's dull ore to gold, 

And changed its weeds to flowers. 



ADELGITHA. Hb 

My miud had lovely shapes portrayed ; 

But thought I earth had one 
Could make even Fancy's visions fade 

Like stars before the sun ? 

I gazed, and felt upon my lips 

The unfinish'd accents hang: 
One moment's bliss, one burning kiss 

To rapture changed each pang. 

And though as swift as lightning's flask 

Those tranced moments flew, 
Not all the waves of time shall wash 

Their memory from my view. 

But duly shall my raptured song. 

And gladly shall my eyes 
Still bless this day's return, as long 

As thou shalt see it rise. 



ADELGITHA. 

The ordeal's fatal trumpet sounded, 
And sad pale Adelgitha came, 

When forth a valiant champion bounded^ 
And slew the slanderer of her fame. 

She wept, deliver'd from her danger ; 
But when he knelt to claim her glove* 
** Seek not," she cried, " oh ! gallant stranger. 
For hapless Adej iitha's lo'e. 



U6 LJ«B8,ETC 

** For he is ui a foreign far land 

WhoM ann rfioaki now have eet me fiee ; 
And I mtut wear the willow garland 
For him that'e dead, or false to me.** 



M 



Nay ! say not that his faith is Uinted T-^ 
He raised his nsor — At the sight 

8tie fell into his arms and fainted ; 
It was indeed her own trae knight ! 



LINES 

sn •EOEIYHfO A SEAL WITH THE CAMPBELL CRE9r, lOM 
K. M — , BEFORE HER MA&EIAOE. 

Tu» wax returns not back more fair 
Th' impression of the gill you seud, 

Than stumped u{)on my tliouglits I bear 
The imuge of your worth, my friend I — 

We are not friends of yesterday ; — 

But poets* funcios are a little 
Disposed to heat and cool, (tiiey say,) — 

By tiu'us impressible and brittle. 

Well ! should its frailty e'er condemn 
My heart to prize or [^ease you less. 

Your type is still the sealing gem, 
And mine the waxen brittleness. 

What transcripts of my weal and wo 

This little signet yet may lock, — 
What utterances to friend or foe, 

In reason's calm or passion's shock ! 
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What scenes of life's yet curtain'd page 

May own its confideutial die, 
Whose stamp awaits th' unwritten page. 

And feelings of futurity ! — 

Yet wheresoe'er my pen I lift 

To date the epistolary sheet, 
The blest occasion of the gift 

Shall make its recollection sweet ; 

Sent when the star that rules your fates 
Hath reach'd its influence most benign^- 

When every heart congratulates. 
And none more cordially than mine. 

So speed my song — marked with the crest 
That erst the adventurous Norman wore. 

Who won the Lady of the West, 
The daughter of Macaillau Mor. 

Crest of my sires ! whose blood it seal'd 

With glory in the strife of swords, 
Ne'er may the scroll that bears it yield 

Degenerate thoughts or faithless words ! 

Yet little might I prize the stone. 

If it but typed the feudal tree 
From whence, a scatter'd leaf, Tm blown 

In Fortune's mutability. 

No ! — but it tells me of a heart 

Allied by friendship's living tie ; 
A prize beyond the herald's art — 

Our soul -sprung consanguinity ! 

Kath'rine ! to many an hour of mine 
Light wings and sunshine you have lent ; 

And so adieu, and still be thine 
The all-in-all of life — Content 



THE DIRGE OF WALLACE. 



TiiET lighted a taper at the dead of night, 

And chanted their holie«t hymn ; 
But her brow and her bosom were damp with iflKgfal* 

Her eye was all sleepless and dim ! 
And the lady of Elderslie wept for her lord. 

When a death-watch beat in her lonely roomy 
When her curtain had shook of its own accoidt 
And the raven had flapp'd at her window-boaid-* 

To tell of her warrior's doom. 

" Now, siiig ye the death-song and loudly pray 

For the soul of my knight so dear ; 
And call me a widow this wretched day, 

Since the warning of Grod is here. 
For a nigiitmare rides on my strangled sleep :— 

The lord of my bosom is doom'd to die ; 
His valorous heart they have wounded deep ; 
And the blood-red tears shall his country weep 

For Wallace of EldensUe !" 

Yet knew not his country that ominous hour. 

Ere the loud matin bell was rung. 
That a trumpet of death on an English tower 

Had the dirge of her champion sung ! 
When his dungeon light look'd dim and red 

On the high-bom blood of a martyr slain, 
No anthem was sung at his holy death-bed ; 
No weeping there was when his bosom bled— 

And his heart was rent in twain ! 



CHAUCER AND WliNDi^OH. I49 

Oh, it was not thus when his oaken spear 

Was true to that knight forlorn, 
And hosts of a thousand were scattered, like deer 

At the blast of the hunter's horn ; 
When he strode on the wreck of each well -fought field 

With the yellow-hair'd chiefs of his native laud ; 
For his lance was not shiver'd on helmet or shield— 
And the sword that seem'd fit for Archangel to wield 

Was light in his terrible hand ! 

\ dt bleeding and bound, though the Wallace wight 

For his long-loved country die. 
The bugle ne'er sung to a braver knight 

Than William of filderslie ! 
But the day of his glory shall never depart ; 

His head unentomb'd shall with glory be palm'd . 
From its blood streaming altar his spirit shall start ; 
Tho' the raven has fed on his mouldering heart, 

A nobler was never embalm'd ! 



CHAUCER AND WINDSOR. 

Lung shalt thou flourish, Windsor ! bodying fortli 

Chivalric times, and long shall live around 

Thy Castle — the old oaks of British birth. 

Whose gnarled roots, tenacious and profound, 

As with a lion's talons grasp the ground. 

But should thy towers in ivied ruin rot. 

There's ono, thine inmate once, whose strain renown'd 

Would interdict thy name to be forgot ; 

For Ckaucer loved thy bow'rs and trode this very spot 



150 GILDEROY. 

Chaucor ! our Helieon'i fint foantain-etreaniy 

Our morniDg star of mo)^ — that led the way 

To welcome the lonfir-alter coroiug beam 

or Spenser's light aud Shakspeare's perfect day. 

Old Eiiglaiid's Withers live in Chaucer's lay, 

As if they ne'er had died. He grouped and drew 

Their likeness with a spirit of life so gay, 

That still they live and breathe in Fancy's view, 

Fresh beings fraught with truth's imperishable him 



GILDEROY. 

The last, the fatal hour is come. 
That bears my love from me : 

I hear the dead note of the drum, 
I mark the gallows' tree ! 

The bell has toll'd ; it shakes my heart ; 

The trumpet speaks thy name ; 
And must my Gilderoy depart 

To bear a death of shame ? 

No bosom trembles for thy doom 

No mourner wipes a tear ; 
The gallows' foot is all thy tomb, 

The sledge is all thy bier. 

Oh, Gilderoy I bethought we then 

So soon« so sad to part, 
When first in Roslin's lovely glen 

You triumph'd o'er my heart 7 



GILDEROY. 15i 

Your locks they glitter'd to the sheei^, 

Your iiunter garb vtels trim ; 
Aiid graceful was the riband green 

That bound your manly limb ! 

Ah ! little thought I to deplore 

Those limbs in fetters bound ; 
Or hear, upon the scaffold floor, 

The midnight hammer sound. 

Ye cruel, cruel, that combined 

The guiltless to pursue ; 
My Gilderoy was ever kind. 

He could not injure you ! 

A long adieu ! but where shall fly 

Thy widow all forlorn. 
When every mean and cruel eye 

Regards my wo with scorn ? 

Yes ! they will mock thy widow's lean, 

And hate thine orphan boy ; 
Alas ! his infant beauty wears 

The form of Gilderoy. 

Then will I seek the dreary mound 
That wraps thy mouldering clay, 

And weep and linger on the ground* 
And sigh ray heart ftwfty. 



STANZAS 



1803. 



Our bofloms weMl bare for the glorioiiB 

And our oath 'm recorded on high. 
To prevail in the caoae that m dearer than life. 

Or cruBh*d in its ruins to die ! 
Then rise, fellow freemen, and stretch th« right hand. 
And Bwear to prevail in your dear native land ! 

'Tis the home we hold sacred is laid to oar trust — 

God blew the green Isle of the brave ! 
Should u conqueror tread on our forefathers' dust. 

It would rouse the old dead from their grave ! 
Tijcn riwe, fellow freemen, and stretch the right hand, 
AikI Kwcar to prevail in your dear native land ! 

In a Briton's sweet home shall a spoiler abide, 

Frofiiw'nifr its loves and its charms? 
Shall a Frenchman insult the loved fair at our side 7 

To arms I oh, my Country, to arms I 
Then rise, fellow freemen, and stretch the right hand 
Aud swear to prevail in your dear native land ! 

Shall a tyrant enslave us, my countrymen I — No ! 

His head to the sword shall be given — 
A death-bed repentance be taught the proud foe, 

Aud his blood be an offerinjj to Heaven ! 
Then rise, fellow freemen, and stretch the right hand. 
And swear to prevail in your dear native land ! 



THE RITTER BANN 



The Ritter Banii from Hungry 
Came back, renown'd iu aims 

liut scoruing jousts of chivalry, 
Aud love and ladies' charma 

While other knights held revels, he 
Was wrapp'd iu thoughts of gloonir 

And in Vienna's hostelrie 
Slow paced his lonely room. 

There enter'd one whose face he kno 
Whose voice, he was aware, 

He oft at mass had listened to. 
In the holy house of prayer. 



'T^as the Abbot of St. James's monkfl, 

A fresh and fair old man : 
His reverend air arrested even 

The gloomy Ritter Bonn. 

But seeing with him an ancient dame 
Come clad in Scotch attire, 

The Ritter's color went and came. 
And loud he spoke in ire. 

** Ha ! nurse of her that was my bane, 
Name not her name to me ; 

I wish it blotted from my brain : 
Art poor ? — take alms, and fleo.** 
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•• Sir Kniglit,* the abbot iBtflqMMed, 
* Thii o«n 3roar Mr deawndi ^ 

And the enme eried, wHh a cam enelowd 
In both bar trsmblfaif handi: 

** Eemambar, each hb aontanoa waili ; 

And ha that ahall robot 
Swoet Bferey*! mit, on him the ftatea 

Of Merey diall be ohnt 

Yon wedded nndiopenood by Choreh 
Your eoiwn Jane fai S|irinf ; — 

In Antnmn, when yon went to oeareh 
For chorehmen'a pardoning. 

Her hoooe denounced year marriage-bond, 

Betroth'd her to Do Grey, 
And the ring yon pnt upon her hand 

Was wrench'd by force away. 

Then wept your Jane upon my neck, 
Crying, < Help me, ntine, to flee 

To my Howel Bauu's Glamorgan hills ;' 
But word arrived — ah me I — 

You were not there ; and Hwas their thieati 

By foul means or by fair, 
To-morrow morning was to set 

The seal on her despair. 

1 had a son, a sea-boy, in 

A ship at Hartland Bay ; 
By his aid from her cruel kin 

I bore my bird away. 

To Scotland from the Devon ^ 
Green myrtle shores we fled ^. 

And the Hand that sent the rav^^ 
To £lijah, gave us bread. 
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She wrote you by my son, but he 

From England sent us word 
You had gone into some far countrie, 

In grief and gloom he heard. 

For they that wrong'd you, to elude 

Your wrath, defamed my child ; 
And you — ay, blush. Sir, as you should^ 

Believed, and were beguiled. 

To die but at your feet, she vow'd 

To roam the world ; and we 
Would both have sped and begg'd Our breao* 

But so it might not be. 

For when the snow-storm beat our roof. 

She bore a boy, Sir Baun, 
Who grew as fair your likeness proof 

As child e'er grew like man. 

'Twas smiling on that babe one mom 
While heath blooni'd on the moor. 

Her beauty struck young Lord Kinghom 
As he hunted past our door. 

She shunn*d him, but he raved of Jane, 

And roused his mother's pride : 
Who came to us in high disdain, — 

* And Where's the face,' she cried, 

• Has witch'd my boy to wish for one 

So wretched for his wife ? — 
Dost love thy husband? Know, my son 

Has sworn to seek his life.' 

Her anger sore dismay 'd us. 

For our mite was wearing scant, 
And, unless that dame would aid n 'i 

Tlu'ie was none to airi our waiiU 
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So I told her, weeping biUeriy, 
Wh*t all our woes bad been ; 

And, tbough she was a stern ladie. 
The tears stood ia her eeo. 

And she housed us both, when, cheeifally. 

My child to her had sworn, 
That even if made a widow, she 

Would never wed Kinghom.** 

Here paused the nurse, and then began 

The abbot, standing by : — 
" Three mouths ago a wonuded man 

To our abbey came to die. 

He heard me long, with ghastly eyes 
And hand obdurate clench'd. 

Speak of tlie worm that never dies. 
And the fire that is not qnench'd. 

At last by what this scroll attests 

He left atonement brief, 
For years of anguish to the breasts 

His guilt had wrung with grief. 

• There lived,' he said, *a fair young dame 

BeiK^ath my mother's roof; 
I loved her, but a<;ainst my Bame 

Her purity was proof. 

I feign'd repentance, friendship pure ; 

That mood she did not check, 
But let her husband's miniature 

Be copied from her neck. 

As means to search him • my deceit 
Took care to him was borne 

Naught but his picture's coimterfeit. 
And Jane's reported scorn 
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The treachery took : she waited ^ ild ; 

My slave oame back and lied 
Whate'er I wish'd ; she clasped her child. 

And swoon'd, and all but died. 

I felt her tears for years and years 

Quench not my flame, but stir ; 
The very hate I bore her mate 

Increased my love for her. 

Fame told us of his glory, while 

Joy flush'd the face of Jane ; 
And while she bless'd his name, her smile 

Struck fire into my brain. 

No fears could damp ; I reach'd the camp, 

Sought out its champion ; 
And if my broad-sword faii'd at last, 

'Twas long and well laid on. 

This wound's my meed, my name's Kinghon, 

My foe's the Ritter Bann.' 

The wafer to his lips was borne, 

And we shrived the dying man. 

He died not till you went to fight 

The Turks at Warradein ; 
But I see my tale has changed you pale."— 

The abbot went for wine ; 

And brought a little page who pour'd 

It out, and knelt and smiled ; — 
The stunn'd knight saw himself restored 

To childhood in his child ; 

And stoop'd and caught him to his breast, 

Laugh'd loud and wept uuon, 
And with a shower of kisses press'd 

The darling little one. 
U 
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"And wheie wta/L JoMr— ^Tb • 



Look notagainai 
Kingfiora'o old dune gmr hMnh to ber.**^ 
** And ibe bM to*ea tho veO T— 

««8H down. Sir,* oud tho prieit, « I bar 
Radi wotdo."— Thoy tat aH throe. 

And the boy play'd with the kniglit** bi»^ eCni^ 
Am be kept bim on hb knee. 

** Think ore yon adi her dwelfing-plfiee,'' 

The abbot further nkl; 
^ Time draws a Toil o'er beauty*! laoe 

More deep than ckMter'i ahadew 

Grief may have made her what yon can 

Scarcse love periiaps for life." 
*• Hash, abbot," cried the RItter Bonn, 

" Or tell me where*8 my wife." 

The priest undid two doors that hid 

Ttie hm's adjacent room, 
And there a loveI}i woman stood. 

Tears bathed her beauty's bloom. 

One moment may with bliss repay 

Uunumber'd hours of pain ; 
9uch was the throb and mutual sob 

Of the Knight embracing Jane. 



sum*. 

^MBN OF BNQLAllOu' 



Mbn of England ! who inherit 

Rights that cost your sires their blood 1 
Men whose undegenerate spirit 

Has been proved on field and flood :— 

By the foes you've fought uncounted 
By tlie glorious deeds ye*ve done, 

Trophies captured — ^breaches mounted* 
Navies conquered — kingdoms won ! 

Yet, remember, England gathers 
Hence but fruitless wreaths of fanHi» 

If the freedom of your fathers 

Glow not in your hearts the same. 

What are monuments of bravery. 
Where no public virtues bloom ? 

What avail in lands of slavery, 
Trophied temples, arch, and tomb? 

Pageants ! — Let the world revere us 
For our people*8 rights and laws, 

And the breasts of civic heroes 
Bared in Freedom's holy cause. 
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Yoan ire Hampden's, BoHeirs gloiy, 
Siduoy's matchki ihade ii youn^-^ 

Martyn in heroic etory. 
Worth a hundred Aginconrta ! 

We're the eons of area that baffled 
Crown*d and mitred tyranny ;— 

They defied the field and 8caffi>ld 
For their birthriffhtj^-ao will we. 



SONG. 



Dannc ye to her that each lovee beat, 

And if you niUBe a flame 
That's told but to her mutual breast, 

We will not ask her name. 

Enough, while memory tranced and glad 

Paints sileutly the fair, 
That each should dream of joys he's had, 

Or yet may hope to share. 

Yet far, far hence be jest or boast 
From hallow'd thoughts so dear ; 

But drink to her that each loves most, 
Aa riie would love to hear. 



THE HARPER. 



On the green banks of Shannon, when Sheelah 

nigh, 
N^o blithe Irish lad was so happy as I ; 
No harp like ray own could so cheerily play, 
And wherever I went was my poor dog Tray. 

When at last I was forced from my Sheelah to part. 
She said, (while the sorrow was big at her heart,) 
Oh ! remember your Sheelah when far, far away : 
And be kind, my dear Pat, to our poor dog Tray. 

Poor dog ! he was faithful and kind, to be sure. 
And be constantly loved me, although I was poor ; 
When the sour-looking folks sent me heartless away, 
I had always a friend in my poor dog Tray. 

When the road was so dark, and the night was so cold 
And Pat and his dog were grown weary and old. 
How snugly we slept in my old coat of gray. 
And he lickM*me for kindness — my poor dog Tray. 

Though my wallet was scant, I remembered his case, 
Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful face ; 
But he died at my feet on a cold winter day, 
Aud I playM a sad lament for ray poor dog Tray. 

Where now shall I go, poor, forsaken, and blind T 
Can I find one to guide me, so faithful, and kmd / 
To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 
I can nevei more return with my poor dog Tray. 



THS WOCHDED HUS8AB. 



lUamM to the bulks af tbe duk-roOiBf Daanbe 

Fair AJeUaifte hied whea the battk ww o*er : — 
" Ob vhitherr the cmd, *- hait thoo waader'd, way 



Jorer. 



Or here dart thoa weker mad bleed ea the than T 



VMiat Toice dtd I ht^ v ? *tww my Henry that fligfa'd t" 
All moamful she barten'd, nor wander'd she far, 

Whtra bie«^im^. and low, oo the heath she descried. 
By th«> U^t o( the moon, her poor wounded Hussar ! 

From his S«om that heaved, the last torrent was stream* 

Anvi ivjLe was his visaij^. iWp mark'd with a scar ! 
A:ui d.tn wasiiwii oye. ouce expressively beaming, 
'P.uil nielievi ;u l«^ve, aud Lh.U kindled iu war I 

How sinit wivs poor Adelaide's heart at the si^it ! 

How bitter siie wept o'er the victim of war I 
*• Hast thou come, my fond Love, this last sorrowfal 
ni^it. 

To cheer tlie lone heart of vour woucded Hussar V* 

• Thoa shalt live,*' she replied, ** Heaven's mercy re- 
fieving 

ishing wound, shall forbid me to mourn !"— 
last pang of my bosom is heaving ! 
, oi Uie morn shall to Henrv return ! 



LOVE AND M ADN ESS. I ft.'i 

Thou charmer of life, ever tender and true ! 

Ye babes of my love, that await me afar !" — 
His faltering tongue scarce could murmur adieu, 

When he sunk in her arms — ^the poor wounded Hussar . 



LOVE AND MADNESS. 

AN ELEGY. 
WRITTEN IN 1795. 



Hark .' from the battlements of yonder tower* 
The solemn bell has toU'd the midnight hour ! 
Roused from drear visions of distempered sleep, 
Poor B k wakes — in solitude to weep ! 

" Cease, Memory, cease (the friendless mourner criedl 
To probe the bosom too severely tried I 
Oh ! ever cease, my pensive thoughts, to stray 
Through the bright fields of Fortune's better day, 
When youthful Hope, the music of the mind, 
Tuned ai] its charms, and £^ n was kind ! 

Yet, can I cease, while glows this trembling frainoj 
In sighs to speak thy melancholy name ? 
I hear thy spirit wail iu every storm ! 
In midnight shades I view thy passing form ! 
Pale as in that sad hour when doom'd to feel, 
Deep in thy perjured heart, the bloody steel ! 

* Warwick Castle. 
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Pemoiu of Vengeance ! ye at whose commaDd 
I grasped the sword with more than woman's hand. 
Say ye, did Pity's trembling voice control. 
Or horror damp the purpose of my soul ? 
No ! my wild heart sat smiling o'er the plan, 
TUl Hate fulfiird what baffled Love began ! 

Yes ; let the clay- cold breast that never knew 
One tender puug to generous Nature true, 
Half-mingling pity with the gall of scorn, 
(!k>ndemu this heart, that bled in love forlorn ! 

And ye, proud fair, whose soul no gladness warmo^ 
Save Rapture's homage to your conscious charms ! 
Delighted idols of a gaudy train, 
III can your blunter feelings guess the pain. 
When the fond faithful heart, inspired to prove 
FViendship refined, the calm delight of Love, 
Feels all its tender strings with anguish torn, 
And bleeds at perjured Pride's inhuman scorn ! 

Say, then, did pitying Heaven condemn the deed, 
When Veng^eunce bade thee, faithless lover! bleed f 
Ijoiig had I watch'd thy dark foreboding brow. 
What limo thy bosom scorn'd its dearest vow ! 
Sad, though I wej)t the friend, the lover changed, 
Still thy cold look was scornful and estranged, 
Till from thy pity, love, and shelter thrown, 
I wander'd hopeless, friendless, and alone I 

Oh ! righteous Heaven ! 'twas then my tortured soii 
First gave to wrath unlimited control ! 
Adieu the silent look ! the streaming eye I 
The murmur'd plaint I the deep heart-heaving sigh ! 
Long-slumbering Vengeance wakes to better deeds ; 
He shrieks, he falls, the perjured lover bleeds I 
Now the last laugh of agony is o'er, 
^d pale in blood he sleeps, to wake no more ! 
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'Tis dono I the flame of hate no longer burns : 
Nature relents, but, ah ! too late returns ! 
Why does my soul this gush of fondness feel ? 
Trembling and faint, I drop the guilty steol ! 
Cold on my heart the hand of terror lies. 
And shades of horror close my languid eyes ! 

Oh ! Hwas a deed of Murder's deepest grain f 
Could B ■ k*s soul so true to wrath remain ? 
A friend long true, a once fond lover fell ! — 
Where Love was fosterM could not Pity dwell ? 

Unhappy youth ! while yon pale crescent glows 
To watch on silent Nature's deep repose, 
Th> sleepless spirit, breathing from the tomb» 
Foretells my fate, and summons me to come ! 
Once more I see thy sheeted spectre stand, 
Roll the dim eye, and wave the paly hand ! 

Soon may this fluttering spark of vital flame 
Forsake its languid melancholy frame ! 
Soon may these eyes their trembling lustre close, 
Welcome the dreamless night of long repose ! 
Soon may this wo-worn spirit seek the bourne 
Where, luU'd to slumber, Grief forgets to moura f 



HAU/)J^]SD GROUND 



What s nallow'd groimd 7 Has earth a drd 
Its Maker meant not should be trod 
By man, the image of his God 

Erect and free, 
Unscourfred by Superstition's rod 

To bow the knee ? 

That'B hallow'd grouud — where, moum*d and misa'dl 

The lips repose our love has kiss'd : — 

Rul Where's their memory's mansion? I«*t 

Ydii cluirchyard's bowers? 
No I in ourselves their souls exist, 
A j)art of ours. 

A kiss can consecrate the ground 
Where mated hearts are mutual bound : 
The spot where love's first links were wound, 

That ne'er are riven, 
Is hallow'd down to earth's profound, 

And up to Heaven I 

For tune makes al! but true love old ; 
The burning thoughts that tnen were told 
Run molten still in memory's mould; 

And will not cool, 
Until the heart itself be cold 

In Lethe's ])ool 



HALLOWED GROUND. IQl 

What hallows ground where heroes sleep 7 ' 
Tis uot the sculptured piles you heap . 
In dews that heavens far distant weep 

Their turf may bloom ; 
Or Genii twine beneath the deep 

Their coral tomb : 

But strew his ashes to the wind 

Whose sword or voice has served mankind— 

And is he dead, whose glorious mind 

Lifts thine ou high ? — 
To live in hearts we leave behind, 

Is not to die. 

Is't death to fall for Freedom's right 7 
He's dead alone that lacks her light ! 
And murder sullies in Heaven's sight 

The sword he draws : — 
What can alone ennoble fight 7 

A noble cause ! 

Give that ! and welcome War to brace 

Her drums ! and rend Heaven's reeking space * 

The colors planted face to face, 

The charging cheer. 
Though Death's pale horse lead on the chase, 

Shall still be dear. 

And place our trophies where men kneel 
To Heaven ! — but Heaven rebukes my zeal I 
The cause of Truth and human weal, 

O God above ! ^ 

Transfer it from the sword's appeal 

To Peace and Love. 

Peace, Love I the cherubim that join 
Their spread wiigs o'er Devotion's 8hrine« 
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Phiyerv souud in vain, and temples 
Where they are not — 

The heart alone can make divine 
Religion's ipot 



To incantations dost thou trust. 
And pompous rites in domes august? 
See mouldering stones and metal's rust 

Belie the vaunt, 
Tnat men can bless one pile of dust 

With chime or chaunt 

The ticking wood-worm mocks thee, man ! 
Thy temples — creeds themselves grow was ! 
But there's a dome of nobler span, 

A temple given 
Thy faith, that bigots dare not ban — 

Its ^ace is Heaven ! 

Its roof star-pictured Nature's ceiling. 
Where trancing the rapt spirit's feelift'g. 
And God himself to man revealing. 

The harmonious spheres 
Make music, though unheard their pealing 

By mortal ears. 

Fair stars ! are not your beings pure ? 
Can sin, can death your worlds obscure 7 
Else why so swell the thoughts at your 

Aspect above? 
Ye must be Heavens that moke us sure 

Of heavenly love I 

And in your harmony sublime 
I read the doom of distant time ; 
That man's regenerate soul from crim6 

Shall yet be drawn, 
And reason on his mortal clime 

Immortal dawn. 
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What's hallowM ground ? 'Tis what gives birtb 
To sacred thoughts in souls of worth ! — 
Peace ! Independence ! Trutli ! go forth 

Earth's compass round ; 
And your liigh priesthood shalj make earth 

All hallowed ground. 



SONG. 

Withdraw not yet those lips and fingers 
Whose touch to miue is rapture's spell ; 

life's joy for us a moment lingers, 

And death seems in the word — Farewell 

The hour that bids us part and go, 

It sounds not yet,^-oh ! no. no, no ! 

Time, whilst I gaze upon thy sweetness, 
Flies like a courser nigh the goal ; 

To-morrow where shall be his fleetness. 
When thou art parted from my soul 7 

Our hearts shall beat, our tears shall ilowi 

But not together — ^iio, no, no 1 



CAROUNR 

PART I 



Tll bid the hyacinth to blow, 

1*11 teach my grotto green to be ; 
And slug my true love, all below 

The holly bower and myrtle tiee 

There all his wild -wood sweets to bring. 
The sweet South wind shall wander b/i 

And with the music of his wing 
Delight my rustling canopy. 

Come to my close and clustering bower, 

Thou spirit of a milder clime. 
Fresh with the dews of fruit and flower, 

Of mouutuin heath, and moory thyme. 

With all thy rural echoes come, 

Sweet comrade of the rosy day. 
Wafting the wild bee's gentle hum. 

Or cuckoo's plaintive roundelay. 

Where'er thy morning breath has play'd. 

Whatever isles of ocean fann'd, 
Come to my blossom -woven shade, 

Thou wandering wind of fairy-land. 

For sure from some enchanted isle. 

Where Heaven and Love their sabbath hold. 
Where pure and happy spirits smile. 

Of beauty's fairest, brightest mould : 



CAROLINE. I7J 

From some green Eden of the deep, 
Where Pleasure's sigh alone is heaved* 

Where tears of rapture lovers weep, 
Endeared, undoubtiug, undeceived ; 

From some sweet paradise afar, 

Thy music wanders, distant, lost^ 
Where Nature lights her leading star* 

And love is never, never crossed. 

Oh gentle gale of Eden bowers, 

If back thy rosy feet should roam, 
To revel with the cloudless Hours 

In Nature's more propitious home, 

Name to thy loved Elysian groves. 

That o'er enchanted spirits twine, 
A fairer form than cherub loves, 

And let the name be Carounc 



CAROLINE. 

PART II. 

TO THE BVENINO STAR. 

Gem of the crimson-color'd Even, 

Companion of retiring day. 
Why at the closing gates of HeaveOy 

Beloved star dost thou delay 7 

So fair thy pensile beauty bums, 

When soft the tear of twilight flows ; 

So due thy plighted love returns, 
To chambers brighter than the rose : 
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To Peace, to Pleasure, and to Love, 
So kind a star tliou aeein'st to be. 

Sure eome enamor'd orb above 

Deecendi and bums to meet with the« 

Tiiine ia the breathing, blushing hour. 

When all nnheavenly passions fly. 
Chased by the soul-subduing power 

Of Love's delicious witchery. 

O ! sacred to the fall of day, 
Queen of propitious stars, appear. 

And early rise, and long delay. 
When Caroline herself is here ! 

Shine on her chosen green resort. 
Whose trees the sunward summit croi««( 

And wanton flowers, that well may court 
An angefs feet to tread them down. 

Shine on her sweetly -scented road. 
Thou star of evening's purple dome. 

That lead'st the nightingale abroad. 
And giiid'st the pilgrim to his home. 

Sliiue, where my charmer's sweeter breath 
Embalms the soft exhaling dew, 

Where dying winds a sigh bequeath 
To kiss the cheek of rosy hue. 

Where, winnow'd by the gentle air, 
Her silken tresses darkly flow. 

And fall upon her brow so fair. 

Like shadows on the mountain snow. 

Thus, ever thus, at day's decline, 
In converse sweet, to wander far, 

O bring wUh thee my Caroline. 

And thou slialt be my Ruling St a' ! 



THE BEECH TREE'S PETITION. 



O LEAVE this barren spot to me ! 

Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree I 

Though bush or flow'ret never grow 

My dojrk unwarming shade below ; 

Nor summer bud perfume the dew 

Of rosy blush, or yellow hue ! 

Nor fruits of autumn, blossom-born, 

My green aud glossy leaves adorn ; 

Nor murmuring tribes from me derive 

Th' ambrosial amber of the hive ; 

Yet leave this barren spot to me : 

Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree ! 

Thrice twenty summers I have seen 
The sky grow bright, the forest green ; 
And many a wiutry wind have stood 
In blecmless, fruitless solitude, 
Since childhood in my pleasant bower 
First spent its sweet aud sportive hour, 
Since youthful lovers in my shade 
Their vows of truth and rapture made ; 
And on my trunk's surviving frame 
Carved many a long-forgotten name. 
Oh ! by the sighs of gentle sound. 
First breathed upon this sacred ground ; 
By all that Love has whisper'd here. 
Or Beauty heard with ravibh'd ear ; 
As Love's own altar honor me * 
Spares woodman, spare the beechen tree ! 
15 



FIEIiD rbOWEHS 



Ye field flowere ! the gardeDB eclipse yoa, 'tis Urns 
Yet, wildings of Nature, I dote upon you, 

For ye waft me to summerB of old, 
When the earth teem*d around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladden'd my sight, 

Like treasures of silver and gold. 

I love you for lulling me back into dreams 

Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams^ 

And of birchen glades breathing their balm, 
While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, 
And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon's note 

Made music that sweeteu'd the calm. 

Not a pastoral song has a pleasauter tune 

Thau ye speak to my heart, little wildings of June • 

Of old ruinous castles ye tell, 
Where I thought it deliglitiul your beauties to find, 
When the magic of Nature first breathed on my mmd 

And your blossoms were part of her spell. 

Even now what EifFections the violet awakes ; 
What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes. 

Can the wild water-lily restore ; 
What landscapes I read in the primrose's looks, 
i.nd what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks. 

In the vetches that tangled their shore. 
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Earth's cultureless buds, to my heart ye were dear, 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear 

Had scathed my existence's bloom ; 
Once I welcome you more, in life's passionless stage, 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age, 

And I wish you to grow on my tomb. 



SONG. 

TO THE EVENING STAR. 

Star that bringest home the bee, 
And sett'st the weary laborer free ! 
If any star shed peace, 'tis thou, 

That send'st it from above, 
Appearing when Heaven's breath and bnr\ 

Are sweet as hers we love. 

Come to the luxuriant skies, 
Whilst the landscape's odors rise. 
Whilst far-off* lowing herds are heard, 

And songs, when toil is done. 
From cottages whose smoke unstirr'd 

Curls yellow in the sun. 

Star of love's soft interviews, 
Parted lovers on thee muse ; 
Their remembrancer in Heavea 

Of thrilling vows thou art. 
Too delicious to he riven 

By absence fr/)m the heart 



STANZAS TO PAINTDCO 



THOU by whose exp icawve ait 
Her perfect image Nature sees 

In onion with the Graces start. 
And sweeter by reflection please ! 

In whose creative hand the hues 

Fresh from yon orient rainbow shine , 

1 bless thee. Promethean Muse ! 

And call thee brightest of the Nine 2 



ling more than vocal power, 
Persuasive more than poet's tongue ; 
Whose lineage, in a raptured hour, 

From Love, the Sire of Nature, sprung j 

Docs Hope her high possession meet? 

Is joy triumphant, sorrow flown ? 
Sweet is the trance, the tremor sweet, 

When all we love is all our own. 

But oh ! thou pulse of pleasure dear, 
Slow throbbing, cold, I feel thee part ; 

Lone absence plants a pang severe, 
Or death inflicts a keener dart. 

Then for a beam of joy to light 
In memory's sad and wakeful eye ! 

Or banish from the noon of night 
Her dreams of deeper agony. 



STANZAS TO PAINTING. IT 

Shall Song its witching cadence roll ? 

Yea, even the tenderest air repeat, 
That breathed when soul was knit to soul, 

And heart to heart responsive beat ? 

What visions rise ! to charm, to melt ! 

The lost, the loved, the dead are near ! 
Oh, hush that strain too deeply felt ! 

And cease that solace too severe ! 

But thou, serenely silent art ! 

By heaven and love wast taught to lend 
A milder solace to the heart, 

The sacred image of a friend. 

All is not lost ! if, yet possessed, 

To me that sweet memorial shine :-— 

If close and closer to my breast 
I hold that idol all divine. 

Or, gazing through luxurious tears, 
Melt o'er the loved departed form. 

Till death's cold bosom half appears 
With life, and speech, and spirit warm. 

She looks ! she lives ! this trancM hova. 
Her bright eye seems a purer gem 

Than sparkles on the throne of power. 
Or glory's wealthy diadem. 

Yes, Genius, yes ! thy mimic aid 

A treaswe to my soul has given, 
Where beauty's canoniz^ shade 

Smiles in the sainted hues of heaven. 

No spectre forms of pleasure fled, 

Thy softening, sweetening tints restore; 
For thou canst give us back the dead, 
. £*eu in the loveliest looks they wore. 
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Then blest be Nature's gaardian Muse, 
Whoee hand her perish'd grace redeeow! 

Whoee tablet of a thousand hu«« 
The mirror of creation seems. 

From Lore began thy high descent ; 

And lovem, charmed by gifts of thine. 
Shall biesB thee mutely eloquent ; 

And call thee brightest of the Nine ! 



LINES 

mSORIBED ON THE U0NC7MENT LATBI.T FINI8HEI> BT 

MB. CHANTRBTi 

IVhich has been erected by the Widow of Admiral Sir G. Cam^ 
l>ell, K. C. B., to the memory of her Husband. 



To him, whose loyal, brave, and gentle heart, 
Fulfill'd the hero's and the patriot's part, — 
Whose charity, like that which Paul enjoin'd. 
Was warm, beneficent, and unconBncd, — 
This stone is rear'd: to public duty true, 
The seaman's friend, the father of his crew- 
Mild in reproof, sagacious in command, 
He spread fraternal zeal throughout his band. 
And led each arm to act, each heart to feel. 
What British valor owes to Britain's weal. 
These were his public virtues : — ^but to trace 
His private life's fair purity and grace. 
To paint the traits that drew affection strong 
Tiom friends, an a*nple and an ardent throng. 
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And, more, to speak his memory's grateful claim 
Ou her who mourns him most, and bears his name—* 
Overcomes the trembling hana of widow'd grief, 
O'ercomes the heart, unconscious of relief. 
Save in religion's high and holy trust, 
Whilst placing their memorial o'er his dust 



THE MAID'S REMONSTRANCE. 

Never wedding, ever wooing, 
Still a love-lorn heart pursuing. 
Read you not the wrong you're da ig 

In my cheek's pale hue 7 
All my life with sorrow strewing. 

Wed, or cease to woo. 

Rivals banish'd, bosoms plighted, 
Still our days are disoiiited ; 
Now the lamp of hope is lighted, 

Now half quench'd appears, 
Damp'd, and wavering, and benighted. 

Midst my sighs and tears. 

Charms you call your dearest blessing. 
Lips that thrill at your caressing. 
Eyes a mutual soul confessing. 

Soon you'll make them grow 
Dim, and worthless your possessbig 

Not with age, bat wo! 



gTANZAa 

OH TRB BATTLE OF MAVAmDNl^ 



IIkartv of oak that have bravely deliver'd the farav)* 
And uplifted old Greece from the briuk of the grave, 
"IVaa the Ii<rlple88 to help, and the hopelew to save. 

That your thunderbolts swept o'er the brine : 
Aud as loug as you sun shall look down on the wava 

The light of your glory shall shine. 

For the guerdon ye sought with your bloodshed and toi]« 
Was it slaves, or dominion, or rapine, or spoil 7 
No ! your lotty emprise was to fetter and foil 

The uprooter of Greece's domain ! 
When lie lore the last remnant of food from her soil. 

Till her funiisird sank pale as the slain ! 

Yet, Nttvariu's heroes I does Christendom breed 

The base hearts that will question the fame of your deed T 

Art^ they mt*»» ? — h*l ineffable scorn be their meed, 

And oblivion shadow their graves I — 
Are thoy women ? — to Turkish serails let them speed ; 

And be mothers of Mussulman slaves. 

AlH'ttors of massacre I dare ye deplore 

That the death-shriek is silenced on Hellas's shore T 

That til© n^otJi©'' aghast sees her ofispring no more 

By the hand of Infanticide graspM? 
Aud that stretch'd on yon billows distain'd by theur gore 

Mii»olo»gl"'s assassins have gasp'd 1 
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Prouder scene never hallow'd war's pomp lo the mind. 
Than when • Christendom's pennons wooM social the 

wind, 
And the flower of her brave for the combat combined, 

Their watch-word, humanity's vow : 
Not a sea-boy that fought in that cause, but mankind 

Owes a garland to honor his brow ! 

Nor grudge, by our side, that to conquer or fail. 
Came the hardy rude Russ, and the high-mettled Gaul 
For whose was the genius, that plannM at its «>all, 

Where the whirlwind of battle should roll ? 
All were brave ! but the star of success over all 

Was the light of our Codrington's souL 

That star of thy day-spring, regenerate Greek ! 
Dimm'd the Saracen's moon, and struck pallid his cheek 
In its fast flushing morning thy Muses shall speak 

When their lore and their lutes they reclaim: 
And the first of their songs from Pamassus's peak 

Shall be " Ohry to CodringUm'a name" 



ABSENCE. 

Tv-. not th<» loss of love's assurance. 
It is not doubting what thou art, 

But 'tis the too, too long endurance 
Of absence, that afflicts my heart. 

The fondest thoughts two hearts can cheririii 
When each is lonely doom'd to weep, 

Are fruits on desert isles that perish. 
Or riches buried in the deep. 



WTiai tliiM||h» imtDQdi*d by jealoo* midnnML 
Oiir buMim's peace bmj faO to wieck ; 

Pi* imiiNibcuiif (Mart, that breaks with 
Ih 3UL tnura «iu«ly duom'd to break. 

Al— urn ! m wit tha mii topv by it 

F''mn rmire choa G(fht. or life, or breath ? 

Tv LrtCiie'i ifkieou bnt not ifei <{iiiet^ — 
Pie pain vrthoot the peace of death! 



UXES 

^m uv^MTUHi A Kemai Kim. 



Ik«» -111 ii*\t tun Lnptnveciwat T — to have chaoged* 
V- i.» ■«" "!v':»». iiiv iiutn* romaatic siiore, 
\\ »,..-. \ |, i!--! » :io» ii M.iisii'ii ind esftranged, 

\ ut II - *»>*M h: j ..tv wiTe uo more; 
^"^ t%ni^> M'v». M. vvMM.'i\; Miy -day's breath before, 
«i ^:.-i I I.- \:\ *i>»^ MMv .1 *;;:i'riit?r'3 bijaiii, 

X. u: »■• ■!• '.» -^i'*: i*- MMis'vi.'d, d»jwu thy stream 
i<!;"« "• r»-» -v -.1 i.«»* fot«*«i*. Aad ciaakin^ eogin^ 

•M'.» tr. 

v^u» >w.i '. '-M* ..i.*i. T;r N iL.t-v * '.^r^ath and bloom 

1^14 i»-».i ',.«• m-,:k .. * I .%»,j •.":, lad :;idddeaiag whom? 

^*'»*» ♦ ii.j;»*C i.;i.* . ••' *«•»••? Of' > Co Ne»»I. 
\ J^It .H\\* Vv « : V* >• '•• '^ /iT ii:."< loom. 

l^vw WK*i.*tt ; • ' U.I via .p t. :. ji>4k"d to *aj:u its little meaL 



THE NAME UNKNOWN. 1R3 

Is this Improvement? — where the human Dreed 
Degenerates as they swarm and overflow, 
Till Toil grows cheaper than the trodden weed, 
And man competes with man, like foe with foe. 
Till Death, that thins them, scarce seems public wo 7 
Improvement ! — smiles it in the poor man a eyes. 
Or blooms it on the cheek of Labor? — No— 
Tc gorge a few with Trade's precarious prize. 
We banish rural life, and breathe unwholesome sk es. 

Nor call that evil slight ; God has not given 

This jwinn to tha heart of man in yain. 

For Earth's green face, th' untainted air of Heaven, 

And all the bliss of Nature's rustic reign. 

For not alone our frame imbibes a stain 

From foetid skies ; the spuit's healthy pride 

Fades in their gloom — ^And therefore I complain. 

That thou no more through pastoral scenes shouldsC 



M3' Wallace's own stream, and once romantic Clyde ! 



THE « NAME UNKNOWN ;" 

IN IMITATION OP KLOP8TOCK. 

Fruphetic pencil ! wilt thou trace 
A faithful image of the face. 

Or wilt thou write the * Name Ujiknown»' 
Ordain'd to bless my charmed soul. 
And all my future fate control, 

IJurivaird and alone? 
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IVIicioua Idol of my thoo^t ! 
Though sylph or spirit hath not taagbt 

My bodiDg heait thy precious naiiM ; 
Yet musuig on my distant fate. 
To charms imseon I consecrate 

A visionary flame. 

Thy rosy blush, thy meaning eye. 
Thy virgin voice of melody, 

Are ever presiYUt to my heart ; 
Thy murmured vows shall yet be mine. 
My Uirilling hand shall meet with thine. 

And never, never part ! 

Then fly, my days, on rapid wing. 
Till Love the viewless treasure bring ; 

While I, like conscious Athens, own 
A power in mystic silence seal'd, 
A guardian angel unreveal'd. 

And bless the * Name Unknown !' 



LINES 

UN TIIR CAMP HILL, NEAR IIASTINGC. 

Is the deep blue of eve, 
Ere the twiukliiig of stars had begun, 

Or the lark took liis leave 
Of the skies and the sweet setting 8un> 

1 diinb'd to von heigrhts, 
\^'here the Norman eiR-anip'd him of old. 

With his bowmen and knights, 
And his banner aP burnisiTd with gold 
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At the Conqueror's side 
There his minstrelsy sat harp in hand, 

In pavilion wide ; 
And they chanted the deeds of Roland. 

StiU the ramparted ground 
With a vision my fancy inspires, 

And I hear the trump sound, 
As it marshall'd our Chivalry's sires. 

On each turf of that mead 
Stood the captors of England's domains. 

That ennobled her breed 
And high-mettled the blood of her veins. 

Over hauberk and helm 
As the sun's setting splendor was thrown. 

Thence they look'd o'er a realm— 
And to-morrow beheld it their own. 



FAREWELL TO LOVE. 

I HAD d heart that doted once in passion's boundless pain. 
And though the tyrant I abjured, I could not break his 

chain ; 
But now that Fancy's fire is quench'd, and ne'er can 

bum anew, 
I've bid to Love, for all my life, adieu ! adieu ! adieu ! 

I've known, if ever mortal knew, the spells of Beauty'ft 

thrall, 
And if my song has told them not, my soul has felt 

them all ; 



1» LCCBB OK rOULNU. 

■• aon, and Beaoty'i 



tfast « filtf ■ dream that's paasM 



of itfa, a hiM ■• tmnnltiHHM billowB 

TnU 



Bmi vomHiv ir anvelf wfftmn thii halcjron calm of 
ami bimra o'er tiie deep voold soooer qoit 



I wimac sswm^btfvM afaia that time has brought 
■r I'lC 



'W^T sst uwt A:i^feli ieel tiie flame? — Oh, spirits of 

2A» sI;:m». 
iT^ i«>rT hk# ama. ^«t dMas sa dait, m heavenly 



Al w , ;>« itMCtf diat Wat have feH its power, the best 
oar »u» 
Msart ^« Mrci ttieh* becias, vhen Love has hid 



IJNF^ ON POLAND. 

A\v» ha\^ 1 1 VTNi :.> <*t» ihrw svorxi in hand 

i'prs» aj:u_a« a:iuK*rtAl Fcnssh Laud ! — 

Wbow dxi Sr.a^ nxv^e than ciiivalry to mind, 

Aud l^4>-vt!i :hf ir.-c\\or iu shade behind ; 

A ihf me for uuiiKivred L'p« too strong ; 

Thil swelk my heart beyond the power of soil|r:. 
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Majestic men, whose deeds have dazzled faith, 
Ah ! yet your fate's suspense arrests my breath ; 
Whilst envying bosoms bared to shot and steel, 
I feel the more that fruitlessly I feel. 

Poles ! with what indignation I endure 

Th' half-pitying, servile mouths that call you poor ; 

Poor ! is it England mocks you with her grief. 

Who hates, but dares not chide, th' Imperial Thief? 

France with her soul beneath a Bourbon's thrall, 

And Germany that has no soul at all.- 

States, quailing at the giant overgrown, 

Whom dauntless Poland grapples with alone I 

No, ye are rich in fame e'en whilst ye bleed : 

We cannot aid you — we are poor indeed ! 

In Fate's defiance — in the world's great eye, 
Poland has won her immortality ; 
The Butcher, should he reach her bosom now, 
Could not tear Glory's garland from her brow ; 
Wreath'd, filleted, the victim falls renowu'd, 
And all her ashes will be holy ground ! 

But turn, my soul, from presages so dark : 
Great Poland's spirit is a deathless spark 
That's fann'd by Heaven to mock the Tyrant's rage 
She, like the eagle, will renew her age, 
And fresh historic plumes of Fame put on, — 
Another Athens after Marathon, — 
Where eloquence shall fulmine, arts refine, 
Bright as her arms that now in battle shine. 
Come — should the heavenly shock my life destroy, 
And shut its flood-gates with excess of joy ; 
Come but the day when Poland's fight is won — 
And on my grave-stone shine the morrow's sun— 
The day that sees Warsaw's cathedral glow. 
With endless ensigns ravish'd from the foe, — 
He*" women lifting their fair hands with thanks. 
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Her pioai warriora kneeling in their nnks. 
The *Kotcheon'd walla of high heraldic boaat. 
The odorooa altan* elerated host. 
The organ aoonding through the airie*8 long giooni^ 
The mighty dead seen acnlptured o'er their tomb* : 
(John, Europe*! aayiour — PoniatowakTs fair 
Reaemblance — Koeciuako's shall be there ;) 
The taper'd pomp— the ballelnjah's swell. 
Shall o*er the soul^s devotion cast a wpeU, 
Till visioDs crosi the rapt enthusiast's glance. 
And all the scene becomes a waking trance. 
Should Fate put far — far off that glorious scene, 
Vnd gulfs of havoc interpofte between, 
Imagine not, ye men of every clime. 
Who act, or by your sufferance share the crime— 
Your brother AbcPs blood shall vainly plead 
Against the ** deep damnation** of the deed. 
Germans, ye view its horror and disgrace 
With cold phosphoric eyes and phlegm of face. 
Is Allema^ne profound in science, lore, 
And niiu8trel art ? — her shame is but the more 
To doze and dream by goveriimeuts oppressed. 
The spirit of a book-worm in each breast 
Well can ye mouth fair Freedom's classic line. 
And talk of Constitutions o'er your wine : 
But all your vows to break the tyrant's yoke 
Expire in Bacchanalian song and smoke : 
Heavens I can no ray of foresight pierce the lead 
And mystic intapliysics of your heads, 
To show the self-same grave, Oppression delves 
For Poland's rights, is yawning for yourselves ! 

See, whilst the Pole, the vanguard aid of France, 
Has vaulted on his barb and couch'd the lance, 
France turns from her abandoned friends afresh. 
And sooths the Bear that prowls for patriot flesh ; 
Buys, ignominious purchase ! short repose, 
With dying curses and the groans of those 
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Tliat servedi and loved, and put in her their trast 
Frenchmen .' the dead accuse you from the dust- 
Brows laureird — bosoms mark'd with many a scar 
For France— that wore her Legion's noblest star. 
Cast dumb reproaches from the field of Death 
On Gallic honor : and this broken faith 
Has robb'd you more of Fame — the life of .ife— 
Than twenty battles lost in glorious strife ! 

And what of England — Is she steep'd so low 

In poverty, crest-fallen, and palsied so, 

That we must sit much wroth, but timorous more, 

With Murder knocking at our neighbor's door ! — 

Not Murder mask'd and cloak'd, with hidden kuife, 

Whose owner owes the gallows life for life ; 

But Public Murder ! — that with pomp and gaud, 

And royal scorn of Justice, walks abroad 

To wring more tears and blood than e'er were wrunf 

By all the culprits Justice ever hung ! 

We read the diadem'd Assassin's vaunt, 

And wince, and wish we had not hearts to pant 

With useless indignation — sigh, and frown, 

But have not hearts to throw the gauntlet down. 

If but a doubt hung o'er the grounds of fray. 
Or trivial rapine stopp'd the world's highway ; 
Were this some common strife of States enibroil'd ^ 
Britannia on the spoiler and the spoil'd 
Might calmly look, and, asking time to breathe, 
Still honorably wear her olive wreath. 
But this is Darkness combating with Light : 
Earth's adverse Principles for empire Bght : 
Oppression, that has belted half the globe. 
Far as his knout could reach or dagger probe, 
Holds reeking o'er our brother-freemen slain 
That dagger — shakes it at us in disdain ; 
Talks big to Freedom's states of Poland's thrall, 
And, trampling one, contemns them one and aU. 
16 
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My country ! coion not tliy once pn n I brow 

At this utfront 7 — Hast thou not fleefs enow 

With Glor)'*t Btreamer, lofty as the lark, 

Gay fluttering o*er each thunder-bearing baric, 

I'o warm the insulter's seas with barbarous blood. 

And interdict his flag from Ocean's flood 7 

Kv*n now far off* the sea-cliff*, where I sing, 

I nee, my Country and my Patriot King I 

Your ensign glad the deep. Becalm'd and slow 

A war-flhip rides ; while Heaven's prismatic bow 

Uprisen b<'hind her on tli* horizon's base, 

Shines llushiug through the tackle, shrouds, and stays 

And wraps her giant form in one majestic blaze. 

My soul accepts the omen ; Fancy's eye 

Hus sometimes a veracious augury : 

The Rainbow t3rpes Heaven's promise to my sight ; 

The Ship, Britannia's interposing Might ! 

But if tliere should be none to aid you, Poles, 

Ye*Il but to prouder pitch wind up your souls. 

Above example, pity, praise, or blame. 

To sow and reap a boundless field of Fame. 

Ask aid no moro froni Nations that forget 

Your chanipionship — old Europe's mighty debt 

Though Poland (Lazarus-like) has burst the gloom. 

She rJHes not a beggar from the tomb : 

In Forlunf's frown, on Danger's giddiest brink, 

Despair and Poland's name must never link. 

All ills have bounds — plague, whirlwind, firo, and flood 

Ev'n Power can spill but bounded sums of blood. 

States caring not what Freedom's price may be. 

May late or soon, but must at last be free ; 

For body-killing tyrants cannot kill 

The public soul — the hereditary will 

That downward as from sire to son it goes, 

By shifting bosoms more intensely glows : 

Its beir-Ioom is the heart, and slaughtered men 

] fiercer in their orphans o'er again. 



MARGARET AND DORA. 19| 

Poland recasts — though rich in heroes old — 
Her men in more and more heroic mould : 
Her eagle ensign best among mankind 
Becomes, and types her eagle -strength of mind 
Her praise upon my faltering lips expires: 
Resume it, younger bards, and nobler lyres ^ 



MARGARET AND DORA. 

Margaret's beauteous — Grecian arbi 
Ne'er drew form completer, 
Yet why, in my heart of hearts, 
Hold I Dora's sweeter ? 

Dora's eyes of heavenly blue. 
Pass all painting's reach. 
Ring-dove's notes are discord to 
The music of her speech. 

Artists ! Margaret's smile reoeht^ 
And on canvass show it ; 
But for perfect worship leave 
Dora to her poet 



k THOUGHT SUGGESTED BY THE NXW 

TEAR. 



Tn movo wt fifo^ mora hnti ti^ftn 

Our fife*t wiecaadinf itagM: 
A day to childtiood Memi a ymr* 

And yean like pawing agwi 

Tha gladnme cnmnt of our yontliy 

Era pawion yet dkoriew, 
Steak, lingering like a river anooth 

Along ita gn«y bordenu 

Bat, ai the eara-wom dieek growa wan. 
And ■OROw'a ■bafts fly thicker. 

Ye Stan, that measure life to man, 
Why seem your coarses quicker ? 

When joys have lost their bloom and breath* 

And life itself is vapid, 
Why, as we reach the Falls of death, 

Feel we its tide more rapid 7 

It may be strange — ^yet who would change, 
Time's conise to slower speeding ; 

When one by one our friends have gone. 
And left our bosoms bleeding 7 

Heaven gives our years of fading strength 

Indemnifying fleetness ; 
And those of Youth, a seeming length, 

Proportion'd to their sweetness. 



SONG 



How delicious is the winning 
Of a kiss at Love's beginning, 
When two mutual hesuls are sighing 
For the knot tliere's no untying ! 

Yet, remember, *midst your wooing, 
Love has bliss, but Love has ruing ; 
Other smiles may make you fickle, 
Tears for other charms may trickle. 

Love he comes, and Love he tarries. 
Just as fate or fancy carries ; 
Longest stays, when sorest chidden ; 
Laughs and flies, when pre8s*d and bidden. 

Bind the sea to slumber stilly, 
Bind its odor to the lily. 
Bind the a^ien ne'er to quiver, 
Then bind Lov^ to last forever ! 

Love's a fire that needs renewal 

Of fresh beauty for its fuel ; 

Love's wing moults when caged and capturedi 

Only free, he soars enraptured. 

Can you keep the bee from ranging 
Or the ring-dove's neck from changing ; 
No ! nor fetter'd Love from dying, 
In the knot there's no untying. 



THE POVVEK OP RUSSIA. 



fl* iH tlua |«IU>t blood hu ^tf.'d ia Tain ! 
Aod PoUad I7 tba North<-ni CoDdoc's beak 
Aad UloM ton, li«i prontraird again. 
O, BrrtUi pUlkto, Ihal wprc woul to epeak 
One* laodl; on tlw ilirme, now tinah'd or nie«k 1 
O, iMUtlMi men ti Eufoik'— Golh and Gnul 
jCoU, nddar-dnfto PoIaiid'B dying xhHck ;— 
ThM nw the wnU's last land of lierow fall- 
Tlwbandof boninif sliame is on jou all — all— kill 

But thk » not the drmna's cEo^in^ act ! 
Its Ingio coctaJD moM opiiMt bust. 
NatioiM, mute accMoriea to tho faot < 
TbU Upig-lreo of power, whan fmlering dew 
Was PoliBh blood, has yet to cast o'er yoa 
The lengtheniog shadow of its head rlate— 
A deadly shadow, darkening Nature's hlM. 
To all that's hallow'd, righteouB, pure, and great. 
Wo I wo 1 when they are reach'd by Runia's witliehni 



Runia, that on hia throne of adamant, 

Conmlla what nation's breast shall next be gored- 

Hb on Polania's Golgotha will [dant 

Hia standard fresh ; and, horde succeeding horde. 

On patriot tomb^tunee he will irhel the sword, 



For more stupendous Blaughlera 

Then Enrope'a realms, when thei 

Bh«ll miss thee, Poland ! as they 

All— all in griet, but none in glory 1 
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1 be knee, 
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THE POWER OF RUSSIA. 196 

Why smote ye not the Giaut wlnlst he reerd ? 
O, fair occasion , goue forever by ! 
To have lock'd his lances in their northern field, 
Innocuous as the phantom chivalry 
That flames and hurtles from yon boreal sky ! 
Now wave thy pennon, Russia, o'er the land 
Once Poland ; build thy bristling castles high ; 
Dig dungeons deep ; for Poland's wrested brand 
Is now a weapon new to widen thy command — 

• 

An awful width ! Norwegian woods shall build 
His fleets ; the Swede his vassal, and the Dane ; 
The glebe of fifty kingdoms shall be till'd 
To feed his dazzling, desolating tram, 
CampM sumless, 'twixt the Black and Baltic main 
Brute hosts, I own ; but Sparta could not write, 
And Rome, half-barbarous, bound Achaia's chain : 
So Russia's spirit, midst Sclavonic night. 
Burns with a fire more dread than all your polish'd 
light 

But Russia's limbs (so blinded statesmen say) 
Are crude, and top colossal to cohere. 
O, lamentable weakness ! reckoning weak 
The stripling Titan, strengthening year by year 
What implement lacks he for war's career. 
That grows on earth, or in its floods and mines, 
(Eighth sharer of the inhabitable (sphere) 
Whom Persia bows to, China ill confines. 
And India's homage waits, when Albion's star de« 
clines? 

But time will teach the Russ, ev'n conquering War 
Has handmaid arts : ay, ay, tiie Russ will woo 
All sciences that speed Bellona's car. 
All murder's tactic arts, and win them too , 
But never holier Muses shall imbue 



196 THE POWER OF EU8SIA. 

Hk breafet, thmt'i made of nmture'fl bueat clay 
Tlia labre, knout, aod dimgeoo*! vapor Uae 
Uif lawa and etliici : far from him away 
Are all the lorely Nine, that breathe but Freedom's das 

Say, ev*n his nerfit, half-humanized, should learn 
Their human rights, — will Mars put out his flame 
In Russian bosoms ? no, he'll bid them bom 
A thousand years for naught but martial fame. 
Like Romans : — ^)'et forgive me, Roman name ! 
Rome could impart what Russia never can ; 
Proud civic rights to salve submission's shame. 
Our strife is coming ; but in Freedom's van 
The Polish eagle*s fall is big with fate to man. 

Proud bird of old ! Mohanmied's moon recoiPd 

Before thy swoop : had we been timely bold, 

That swoop, still free, had stunn'd the Russ, and 

foilM 
Earth's uew oppresBors, as it foii'd her old. 
Now thy rnujcHtic eyes are shut and cold : 
And colder still Foionia's children find 
The Hyinputhetic hands, that we outhold. 
But, PoleH, when we are gone, the world will mind, 
Ve bore the brunt of fate, and bled for humankind. 

So hallow'dly have ye fulfill'd your part, 

My pride repudiates ev'n the sigh that blends 

With Poland's name — uame written on my heart. 

My heroes, my grief-consecrated friends! 

Your sorrow, in nobility, transcends 

Your conqueror's joy: his cheek may blush; bi.l 

sliame 
Can tinjre not yours, though exile's tear descends ; 
Nor would yo change your conscicuce, cause, and 

name, 
For his, with all his wealth, and all his felon fame. 
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Thee, Niemciewitz, whose song of stirring power 
The Czar forbids to sound in Polish lands ; 
Thee, Czartoryski, in thy banish'd bower, 
The patricide, who in thy palace stands. 
May envy ; proudly may Polonia's bands 
Throw down their swords at Europe's feet in scom^ 
Saying — *< Russia from the metal of these brands 
Shall forge the fetters of your sons unborn ; 
Ova setting star is your misfortunes' rising mom." 



LINES 

ON LEAVING A 8CENB IN BAVARIA. 

Adieu the woods and water's side, 
Imperial Danube's rich domain ! 

Adieu the grotto, wild and wide. 
The rocks abrupt, and grassy plain ! 
For pallid Autumn once again 

Hath swell'd each torrent of the hill ; 
Her clouds collect, her shadows sail, 
And watery winds that sweep the valOf 

Grow loud and louder still. 

But not the storm, dethroning fast 
Yon monarch oak of massy pile 

Nor river roaring to the blast 
Around its dark and desert isle ; 
Nor church-bell tolling to beguile 

The cloud-bom thunder passing by. 
Can sound in discord to my soul : 
Roll on, ye mighty waters, roll ! 

And rage, thou darkened sky ! 



[I« UUBS. 1 

Tl>y blrmiin now no loagi-r bnghl -. ^^^J 

Yrl, I^IJoni nlx-iv, with d»rk rl.li^il ^^^^| 

I nit Ihj uloraljr lonw ! 
Far maaj ■ noiet hooraerMM 
Mjr tUfi bvn md Itay hmUbw daw ; 
Wbea bk greaa Iglit tb* ^ow-wwm gMa^ 
Wban Cynttui fkom Um dirtut wnn 
Bar twil^ht ■nofaor dmr, 

Aad Floagfa'il, u with ■ awdUni adi^ 

The billowj douda and ataiiy aaa; 
Then while thy iHunnl nigfatiiifala 

8aBf on liiB hgnal qiplo^cMt, — 

Bocnanlio, aolitary, tne. 
The TiaitaDt of Etdnni'a absn. 

On anidi a mooBlighl moonUia Mny'i, 

Aa echo'd to the moaio made 
Bjr Druid harpa of yorVi 

Aroaod thy nvage billa of oali, 
Around lliy watera brighl and blae, 

No liuutFr'g horn the nleuce brako. 

No (tying sliriek thine echo hoew ; 

But saff, sweet Eldum woods, to yon 
Tlie wouuded wild deer evrr ran, 

WhoKo myrtle bound tJieir grassy cava, 

Whoee very rockf a sb«lter ([hto 
Frum blood-purBuing mau. 

Oh hpart efTusious, that arom 

From nightly wauderinga cherisli'd )me; 

Evvtl homelees deserts can be dear 1 
The lust and solitary cheer 
Of those that own no earthly homo, 
Sey — is it not, ye banish'd race, 
In snch a loved and lonely place 



*) 
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Yes ! I have loved thy wild abode, 

Unkuowii, unploughM, uutrodden shore ; 
Where scarce the woodmau finds a road, 

And scarce the fisher plies an oar ; 

For man's neglect I love thee more ; 
That art nor avance intrude 

To tame thy torrent's thunder-shock, 

Or prune thy vintage of the rock 
Magnificently rude. 

Unheeded spreads thy blossom'd bud 

Its milky bosom to the bee ; 
Unheeded falls along the flood 

Thy desolate and aged tree. 

Forsaken scene, how like to thee 
The fate of unbefriended Worth ! 

Like thine her fruit dishonored falls ; 

Like thee in solitude she calls 
A thousand treasures forth. 

Oh ! silent spirit of the place, 

If, lingering with the ruin'd year, 
Thy hoary form and awful face 

I yet might watch and worsliip here ! 

Thy storm were music to mine ear, 
Thy wildest walk a shelter given 

Sublimer thoughts on earth to find, 

And share, with no unhallow'd mind, 
The majesty of heaven. 

What though the bosom friends of Fate -*« 

Prosperity's unweaned brood, — 
Thy consolations cannot rate, 

O self-dependent solitude ! 

Yet with a spirit unsubdued. 
Though darken'd by the clouds of Care^ 

To worship thy congenial gloom, 

A pilgrim to the Prophet's tomb 
The Friendless shall repair. 



Ml LDIBL 

Ob lino Um world hath iMf«r aniM 
Or look*d bat with aoenmiif eye ^^^ 

All-Mlent godde« of the wOd. 
To thee that miniithrape riwU fly! 
I hear hii deep aoliloqay, 

I maik hie pnrad hot nmged fann, 
Aiiteni he wrapo hie mantle tomid* 
And bide, on wmte/t bteakeat gramd^ 

Defiance to theatorm. 



Peace to hk baniah'd heart, at laat, 
In thy dominkMia ahall deeeend, 

And, ationg aa beechwood in the Uaaty 
Hie apirit ahall ref nae to bend ; 
Endnring life withont a fiiend. 

The woild and fUaehood left behind, 
Thy votary ahall bear elate, 
(Triumphant o'er oppoanig Fate,) 
dark ini^Nred mind. 



Bat dost thou, Folly, mock the Muse 
A wanderer's moantain walk to sing. 

Who shuns a warring world, nor woos 
The vulture cover of its wing ? 
Then fly, thou cowering, shivering thlngi 

Back to the fostering world beguiled. 
To waste in self-consuming strife 
The loveless brotherhood of life. 

Reviling and reviled I 

Away, thou lover of the race 

That hither chased you weeping deer ! 
If Nature^s all majestic face 

More pitiless than man*s appear ; 

Or if the wild winds seem more drear 
Thau man's cold charities below. 

Behold around his peopled plains. 

Where'er the social savage reigns, 
ESxuberance of wo ! 
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His art and honors wouldst thou seek 
Emboss'd on grandeur's giant walls ? 

Or bear his moral thunders speak 
Where senates light their airy halls, 
Where man his brother man enthralls ; 

Or sends his whirlwind warrants forth 
To rouse the slumbering fiends of war, 
To dye the blood-warm waves afar, 

And desolate the earth ? 

From clime to clime pursue the scene. 
And mark in all thy spacious way, 

Where'er the tyrant man has been, 
There Peace, the cherub, cannot stay ; 
In wilds and woodlands far away 

She builds her solitary bower, 
Where only anchorites have trod, 
Or friendless men, to worship God, 

Have wander'd for an hour. 

In such a feur forsaken vale, — 

And such, sweet Eldum vale, is thine, — 
AfHicted nature shall inhale 

Heaven -borrowed thoughts and joys divine; 

No longer wisii, no more repine 
For man's neglect or woman's scorn ; — 

Then wed thee to an exile's lot, 

For if the world hath loved thee not 
Its ahsence may be borue. 



TR e DEATH-BOAT OF HELIGOLAND 



T'an refUeHDeti reach Uia cold wpiilchred bead ? — 
A/, the quick have their aleep-walken, to have tho 

dead, 
rhere are brains, though they moulder, that dream in 

the tomb, 
And that maddening forebear the last trompet oi doom« 
Till their conea itart eheeted to rerel on earth, 
Making horror more deep by the semblance of mirth 
I)y the glare of new-lighted volcanoei they dance. 
Of ttt mid-8oa appal the chill'd manner's glance. 
Ktich, I wot, wuB the band of cadaveroos smile 
KetMi ploughing the night-surge of Heligo^s isle. 

l*lio fourn of tlio liultic had sparkled like fire. 
And the red moon look'd down with an aspect of ir<^ ; 
But her Ix'urnH on a Hudden grew sick-like and gray, 
And tho nicwH that iiad slept clang'd and shriek'd far 

uway — 
And tlin buoys and the beacons extinguish'd their light 
An iUri bout of the stony-eyed dead came in sight, 
lli)rh l)oun(Hng from billow to billow ; each form 
Had itN shroud like a plaid flying loose to the storm; 
With an oar in each pulseless and icy-cold hand, 
FuNt they plough'd, by tho lee-shore of Heligoland, 
Such brrukors as bout of the living ne'er cross'd ; 
Now Hurf-Hunk for minutes again they uptoss'd, 
And with livid lips shouted reply o'er the flood 
To th(^ challenging wut«*liman that curdled his blood — 



SONG. 203 

** We are dead — we are bound from our graves in the 
west, 

First to Hecla, and then to " Unmeet was the 

rest 
For man's ear. The old abbey bell thunder'd its clang, 
And their eyes gleam'd with phosphorous light as it 

rang: 
Ere they vanished, they stopp'd, and gazed silently grimf 
Till the eye could define them, garb, feature, and limb. 

Now who were those reamers ?— of gallows or wheel 
Bore they marks, or the mangling anatomist's steel ? 
No, by magistrates' chains 'mid their grave-clothes you 

saw, 
They were felons too proud to have perish'd by law ; 
But a riband that hung where a rope should have been, 
'Twas the badge of their faction, its hue was not green, 
Show'd them men who had trampled and tortured and 

driven 
To rebellion the fairest Isle breathed on by Heaven, — 
Men whose heirs would yet finish the tyrannous task, 
If the Truth and the Time had not dragg'd off theii 

mask. 
They parted — but not till the sight might discern 
A scutcheon distinct at their pinnace's stem, 
Where letters emblazon'd in blood-color'd flame. 
Named their faction — I blot not my page with its namft 



SONG. 

Whkn Love came first to Earth, the Spriko 
Spread rose-beds to receive him. 

And oack he vow'd his flight he'd wing 
To Heaven, if she should leave him — 



tm 80NO 

But SniiNa departing, taw his faith 
Pledged to the next new-comer — 

He revelled iu the wanner breath 
And richer bow^ri of Summer. 

Then Rportive Autumn claimed by rif^hts 

An Archer for her lover, 
And even in WcmR't dark cold ni^ts 

A charm he could discover. 

Her routs and balls, and fireside joy. 
For this time were his reasons — 

In short, Young Love's a gallant boy, 
That likes all times and seasons. 



SONG. 

Earl March look'd on his dying childt 
And SHiit with grief to view her — 

The youth, he cried, whom I exiled, 
Shall be restored to woo her. 

She's at the window many an hour 

His coming to discover : 
And he look'd up to Ellen's bower, 

And she look'd on her lover — 

But ah ! so pale, he knew her not, 
Though her smile on him was dwellings 

And am I then forgot — forgot ? — 
It broke the heart of Ellen. 



SONG. 203 

In vaia he nvoeps, in vain he sighsi 

Her cheek is cold as ashes ; 
Nor love's own kiss shall wake those eyer 

To lift their silken lasheii. 



SONG. 

When Napoleon was flying 
From the field of Waterlooi 

A British soldier dying 
To his brother bade adieu ! 

" And take," he said, " this token 
To the maid that owns my faith 

With the words that I have spoken 
In affection's latest breath." 

Sore moum'd the brother's heart. 
When the youth beside him fell ; 

But the trumpet wam'd to part, 
Aud they tock a sad farewell. 

There was many a friend to lose him. 
For that gallant soldier sigh'd ; 

But the maiden of his bosom 

Wept when all their tears were driei 



IV 
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My golden flagons I would fill 
With rosy draughts from every hill ; 

And under every myrtle bower, 
My gay companions should prolong 
The laugh, the revel, and the song. 

To many an idle hour. 

Like rivers crimson'd with the beam 

Of yonder planet bright, 
Onr balmy cups should ever stream 

Profusion of delight ; 
No caro should touch the mellow heart, 
And sad or sober none depart ; 

For wine can triumph over wo, 
And Love and Bacchus, brother powers, 
Could build in Iser's sunny bowers 

A paradise below 



LINES 



<M IflE DBPARTURE OF EMIGRANTS FOR NEW BUUTB 

WALE& 



On England's shore I saw a pensive band, 

With sails unfurl'd for earth's remotest strand. 

Like childreu parting from a motlier, shed 

Tears for the home that could not yield them bread ; 

Grief mark'd each face receding from the view, 

'Twas grief to nature honorably true. 

And long, poor wanderers o*er the ecliptic deep. 

The song that names but home shall make you weep ; 



eOR LINES ETC 

OddhaXi yvlblo four flocfci bj itan 
lo that fitf world, umI mki the itan jv Wfe f 
Oft when its Umeles binb ■ereuD nod 
RagrK th« lark that gladdeni Eagfand'a 
And, gnriof EiiglaiKl*a naniea to ifirtant 
Lament that earth'a exteuiOB uit< 



But cloud not yet too leaf, indoitrioai tnis» 

Yoor aolid good with aonow aimed in Tam : 

For has the heart no intereat yet aa faiaad 

Am that which bindi na to oar native land ? 

The deep-drawn wirii, when childreB ofown our bcMrlli 

To hear the eherab-chomi of their nurth» 

Undamp*d hy dread that want may e'er nwhonae. 

Or aenrile miaery knit thoae amiling biowa : 

The pride to rear an independent ihed. 

And give the lipa we k>ve nnborrow'd bread : 

To aee a world, from ahadowy f o i e ati won. 

In yoothfol beauty wedded to the aon ; 

To ikirt our home with harveata widely aown. 

And call the blooming landscape all our own, 

Our children's heritage, in prospect long. 

Theoe are the hoiies, high-minded hopes and strong. 

That beckon England's wanderers o'er the brine. 

To realms where foreign constellations shine ; 

Where streams from undiscovered fountains roll. 

And winds shall fan them from th* Antarctic pole. 

And what though doomed to shores so far apart 

From England's home, that ev'n the homesick heart 

Quails, thinking, ere that gulf can be recroes'd, 

How large a space of fleeting life is lost : 

Yet there, by time, their bosoms shall be changed, 

And strangers once shall cease to sigh estranged, 

Bat jocund in the year's long sunshine roam, 

That yields their sickle twice its harvest-home. 

There, marking o'er his farm's expanding ring 
New fleeces whiten and new fruits upspring, 



LINES, ETC. «0d 

The gray<hair'd swain, his grandchild sporting round. 

Shall walk at eve his little empire's boand, 

Emblazed with ruby vintage, ripening corn, 

And verdant rampart of acacian thorn, 

While, mingling with tlie scent his pipe exhales. 

The orange-grove's and fig-tree's breath prevails ; 

Survey with pride beyond a monarch's spo.'!. 

His honest arm's own subjugated soil ; 

And summing all the Uessings God has given. 

Put up his patriarchal prayer to Heaven, 

That when his bones shall here repose in peace, 

The scions of his love may still increase, 

And o'er a land where life has ample room. 

In health and plenty innocently bloom. 



Deligvntful land, in wildness ev'n benign. 
The glorious past is ours, the future ttfme 
As m a cradled Hercules, we trace 
The lines of empire in thine infant face. 
What nations in thy wide horizon's span 
Shall teem on tracts untrodden yet by man ! 
What spacious cities with their spires shall gleam. 
Where now the panther laps a lonely stream. 
And all but brute or reptile life is dumb I 
Land of the free ! thy kingdom is to come. 
Of states, with laws from Grothic bondage bunt. 
And creeds by charter'd priesthoods unaccursed : 
Of navies, hoisting their emblazon'd flags. 
Where shipless seas now wash unbeacon'd crags ; 
Of hosts review'd in dazzling files and squares, 
Their pennon'd trumpets breathing native airs,— 
For minstrels thou shalt have of native fire. 
And maids to sing the songs themselves ini^»ire ^-k 
Our very speech, methinks, in after time. 
Shall catch th' Ionian blandness of thy clime ; 
And whilst the light and luxury of thy skies 
Give brighter smiles to beauteous woman's eyes* 
The Arts, whose soul is love, shall all spontaneoua 
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LIMfiWETL 

VoIndM In ilnMrU liw Ih* nurU* i 
UiuIdb tin on Ibal iDiint Iby roob iJ 
Udbatn tlw handB— but bom lliry tn 
Fair AnMialHio, thai ■hull gire (o Liv 
hMid tonpla-dMnM. wlih jtsllrriM wiiiiiiiig 
8»nrt la ■!«»,■<) juM ia ■ymnu'lry. 
TWr wMn Id tl« canti<ni|Jiiliii|; ey*. 
Wltb twIonomdHl aMn lu touK amy. 



U er Uflirtatcd piiT«nHntB, piclurca fair, 

And nichnl Molun brpslhing goldej air. 

Sot Uvn, wbIM all Ihat'i iB*a bid> Faocy awell, 

Shall Munic'a rnra ie(ui« to acal the Kpell ; 

Dili dioral liynuu aliall waks eQcli«iilrrMtil mund. 

And crtTBiw yield Uicii tampeni of sweM MiDiid. 

Mfianwhils, en Arts triumphant reach tfaerr goal. 

How biMt the yeota of pootonl life ahall rail '. 

E>'a ihouid »me nayward hoar the Rttler*! mind 

Brood Md on wene* fonver len behind, 

Yet not a pang that Euglaod'a dbou imparU^ 

Shall louch a Bbre ol his Ghildren's hearia; 

Bound to that ualive land by nalnie's bond, 

Full UlUe riiall their wiilie« rove b^yuid 

Its mounlaiiu Uue, und melon -ekirled atreaniB, 

Since childhood loved and drsunt of in Iheir dreama. 

How many a aaiue, In ug uncoulhly wild, 

Shall llihil thai reglon'a putriolio ciiild, 

bring aa Hweet tliou^hls o'er hid boHoru'e chordBj 
ighl thal'a iiBDied in mag to ua affocda I 
Dear ahall that river'a margin be to bim, 
Where sportive fiisl he bathed hia boyish limb, 
Or petted hirdc, atili brighter than their howra. 

I hie tame young kangan* wilb flowen. 
ma^etlc yet to memory 
Shall be the aacred apot, «til1 Uooming nigh, 
The bower of love, where tiret hie boeom burn'd, 
kud amiliug ponion aair ila mile retum'd. 
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ON REVISITING CATHCART. 811 

Go forili Hnd prosper then, emprisiug band : 
May He, who in the hollow of bis baud 
The ocean holds, and rules the whirlwind's sweep. 
Assuage its wrath, and guide you on the deep I 



LINES 

ON REVISITING CATHCART. 

Oh ! scenes of my childhood, and dear to my heart. 
Ye green waving woods on the margin of Cart, 
How blest in the morning of life I have stray'd, 
By the stream of the vale and the grass-cover'd glade I 

Then, then every rapture was young and sincere. 
Ere the sunshine of biiss was bedimm'd by a tear, 
And a sweeter delight every scene seem'd to lend. 
That the mansion of peace was the home of a friend 

Now the scenes of my childhood and dear to my heart 
All pensive I visit, and sigh to depart ; 
Their flowers seem to languish, their beauty to cea«ie, 
For a stranger inhabits the mansion of peace. 

But hush'd be the sigh that untimely complains. 
While Friendship and all its enchantment remains. 
While it blooms like the flower of a winterless clime, 
Untainted by chance, unabated by time. 



I 




Wu anch a> beaTcnly niman ran, 
A being baas Bud frwitic 

The eldet ipirit, wh ud cnol, 
Bnogfat down the jooth u to a atdioal ; 

BdI itrictl; on conditka, 
WhiOenir thay alioald ne or betx, 
Wah moitab not to ialerfere ; 

Twaa no! in their a 



Tbey rench'd a aavereigu city prood, 
Whoao emperor pray'd to God aloud, 

With all hia people kneeling, 
Aad piieiti perfomi'd religions rites : 
" Conw," laid the yonnger of the apnto^ 

" Tbia ^lowa a piom feeling." 
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YOUNG SPIRIT. 

•• Ar'n't these a decent godly race V* 

OLD SPIRIT. 

** The dirtiest thieves on Natuie*s face." 

TOUNO SPIRIT. 

" But hark, what cheers they're giving 
Their emperor I — And is he a thief 7" 

OLD SPIRIT 

" Ay, and a cut-throat too ; — in brief, 
The greatest scoundrel living." 

TOUNG spirit. 

" But say, what were they praying for» 
This people and then: emperor?" 

old spirit. 

** Why, but for God's assistance 
To help their army, late sent out : 
And what that army is about. 

You'll see at no great distance." 

On wings outspeeding mail or post. 
Our sprites o'ertook the Imperial host, 

lu massacres it wallow'd : 
A noble nation met its hordes, 
But broken fell their cause and swords, 

Unfortunate, though hallow'd. 

They saw a late bombarded town, 

Its streets still warm with blood ran down ; 

Still smoked each burning rafter ; 
And hideously, 'midst rape and sack. 
The murderer*s laughter answer'd back 

His prey's convulsive laughter. 



814 THE CHKRUBS. 

They mm the eaptire rye the dead* 
With eoty of hie gory bed^^ 

Death'e qoiek reward of bravery : 
They beoid the clank of ehaine, and thea 
Saw thirty thonnnd bleeding men 

Diagg'd manaeied te rfavery. 

^Fie! fie!" the yoonger heavenly qiaik 
EulalBi'd^-^ we mnit hate min^d oar omiI^ 

And entered helTe own portala : 
Earth can't be itaia'd with Crimea so blaek ; 
Nay, eore, weVe got among a pack 

Of fiendi, and not of mortak." 

'< No," eaid the elder; « no aoeh thing : 
Fiendi are not fooia enough to wring 

The necke of one another: — 
They know their intereate too well : 
Men fight ; hot every devil in hell 

Lives friendly with his brother. 

And I could point yoo out some fellows, 
On this ill-fated planet Tellus, 

In royal power that revel ; 
Who, at the opening of the book 
Of judgment, may have cause to look 

With envy at the devil." 

Name but the devil, and he'll appeal, 
Old Satan In a trice was near, 

With smutty face and figure : 
But spotless Gpirits of the skies. 
Unseen to e'en his saucer eyes, 

Could watch the fiendish nigger. 

** Halloo !" he cried, ** I smell a trick : 
A mortal supersedes Old Nick, 
The scourge of earth appointed : 
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He robs me of my trade, outrants 
The blasphemy of hell, and vauuts 
Himself the Lord's anointed. 

Folks make a fuss about my mischief: 
D — d fools, they tamely suffer tliis chief 

To play his pranks unbounded." 
The cherubB flew ; but saw from high, 
At human inhumanity. 

The devil himself astounded. 



SENEX'S SOLILOQUY ON HIS YOITH. 

FUL IDOL. 

Platonic friendship at your years. 
Says Couscieuce, should content ye 

Nay, name not fondness to her ears, 
The darling's scarcely twenty. 

Yes, and she'll loathe me unforgiveu. 

To dote thus out of season ; 
But beauty is a beam from heaven, 

That dazzles blind our reason. 

s 
I'll challenge Plato from the skies, 

Yes, from his spheres harmonic, 

Tc look in M — y C 's eyea. 

And try to be Platonic. 



TO SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, 

OM BW irSBCH DBUVKRBO IN PAR1.UMBNT, AUGOVr i 

1832, RK8PKOTINO THK rOREION POUCT OF 

ORiUT BRITAIN. 



BuROETT, enjoy thy justly foremost fame, 

Through good and ill report — through calm aud 
storm— 

For forty years the pilot of reform ! 
But that which shall afresh entwine thy name 

With patriot laurels never to be sere, 
Is that thou hast come nobly forth to chide 
Our slumbering statesmen for their lack of pride— 

Their flattery of Oppressors, and their fear — 
When Britain's lifted finger, and her frown, 
Might call the naiious up, and cast their tyrants down . 

Invoke the scorn — Alas ! too few inherit 

The scorn for despots cherish'd by our sires. 

That baffled Europe's persecuting fires, 
And shelter'd helpless states ! — Recall that spirit, 

And conjure back Old England's haughty mind— 
Convert the men who waver now, and pause 

Between their love of self and human kind ; 
And move, Amphion-like, those hearts of stone— 
The hearts that have been deaf to Poland's dying groan '. 

T«)ll them, we hold the Rights of Man too dear, 
To bless ourselves with lonely freedom blest ; 
But could we hope, with sole and selfish breast, 

To breathe untroubled Freedom's atmosphere '^— 
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Suppose we wish'd it ? Eoglaud could not stand 
A lone oasis in the desert ground 
Of Europe's slavery ; from the waste around 

Oppression's fiery blast and whirling sand 
IVould reach and scathe us ! No ; it may not be : 
Britannia and the world conjointly must be free '. 

Burdett, demand why Britons send abroad 
Soft greetings to th' infanticidal Czar, 
The Bear on Poland's babes that wages war 
Once, we are told, a mother's shriek o'erawed 

A lion, and he dropp'd her Ufted child ; 
But Nicholas, whom neither Grod nor law, 
Nor Poland's shrieking mothers overawe, 
Outholds to us his friendship's gory clutcii : 
Shrink, Britain — shrink, my king and country, from th« 
touch ! 

He prays to Heaven for England's king, ho says^ 
And dares he to the God of mercy kneel, 
Besmear'd with massacres from head to heel ? 

No ; Moloch is his god — ^to him he prays ; 

And if his weird-like prayers had power to bring 

An influence, their power would be to curse. 

His hate is baleful, but his love is worse — 
A serpent's slaver deadlier than its sting ! 

Oh, feeble statesmen — ignominious times, 

Tha* lick the tyrant's feet, and smile upon his crimes f 



ODE TO THE 6ERfilAN& 



Ths Spirit of Britannia 

Invokes acroa the main, 
Her aister Allemannia 

To bunt the Tyrant'a ebain : 
By our kindred blood, the cries, 
Rise, Allemannians, nae, 

ALd ballow'd thrice the band 
Of oar kindred hearts shall be, 

When your land shall be the land 
Of the free— of the free ! 

With Freedom's lion-banner 

Btitannia rules the waves ; 
Whilst your Broad stone of honor* 

Is still the camp of slaves. 
For shame, for glory's sake, 
Wake, Allemanniaus, wake, 

And thy tyrants now that whelm 
Half the world shall quail and flee, 

When your realm shall be the realm 
Of the free — of the free ! 

Mars owes to you his thuudert 

That shakes the battle-field, 
Yet to break your bonds asunder 

No martial bolt has peal'd. 
Shall the laurell'd land of art 
Wear shackles on her heart ? 

Ebrenbreitstein signifies, in German, "the broad ttone i^ 
t Germany invented gunpowder, clock-making, and printing 
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No ! the clock ye framed to tell 
By itB sound, the march of time ; 
Let it clang oppression's knell 

O'er your clime— o'er your clime 

The press's magic letterB, 

That blessing ye brought forth^— 
Behold ! it lies in fetters 

On the soil that gave it birth : 
But the trumpet must be heard. 
And the charger must be spurr'd ; 

For your father Armiu's Sprite 
Calls down from heaven, that ye 

Shall gird you for the fight, 

And be free ! — and be free ! 



LINES 

oil A PICTURB OF A GIRL IN THE ATTITUDE OF PRAYSRi 
By th« Arti« Gium, io Um poMMrioo of Lady Supoey. 



Yi AS man e'er doom'd that beauty made 
By mimic art should haunt him ; 

Like Orpheus, I adore a shade. 
And dote upon a phantom. 

Thou maid that in my inmost thought 

Art fancifully sainted. 
Why liv'st thou not — why art thou naught 

But canvas<3 sweetly painted ? 



990 LINES ON k 1*ICTUR& 

Whose looks seem lifted to the vkie^ 
Too pure for love of mortals— 

As if they drew angelic eyes 
To greet thee at heaven's portals. 

Yet loveliness has here no grmce. 

Abstracted or ideal — 
Art ne'er but from a living face 

Drew looks so seeming reaL 

What wert thou, maid? — thy life—thy name 

Oblivion hides in mystery ; 
Though from thy face my heart could frame 

A long romautic history. 

Traneported to thy time I seem, 
Though dust thy coffin covers — 

And hear the songs, in fancy's dream. 
Of thy devoted lovers. 

How witchiug must have been thy breath-^ 
How sweet the living charmer — 

Wliose every semblauce after death 
Can make the heart grow warmer ! 

Adieu, the channs that vainly move 

My soul in their possession — 
That prompt my lips to speak of love. 

Yet rob them of expression. 

Yet thee, dear picture, to have praised 

Was but a poet's duty ; 
And shame to him that ever gazed 

Impassive on thy Usauty. 



UNBS 

OH Till VIEW FRm 8T LGONARdV 



Ha Is to thy face and cviors, glorious Sea ! 

"I were thankleasnesB .n me to bless thee not, 

Great beauteous Be.ag ! in whose breath and smile 

My Heart beats oilmer, and my very mind 

Inhales salubrio' a thoughts. How welcomer 

Thy murmurp than the murmurs of the world ! 

Though like the world thou fluctuatest, thy din 

To me is peace, thy restlessness repose. 

Ev'n gladly I exchange yon spring-green lanes 

With all the darling field-flowers in their prime, 

And gardens haunted by the nightingale's 

Long trills and gushing ecstasies of song, 

For these wild headlands, and the sea-mew*s clang-* 

With thee beneath my windows, pleasant Sea, 

I long not to overlook earth's fairest glades 

And green savannas — Earth has not a plain 

So boundless or so beautiful as thine ; 

The eagle's vision cannot take it in : 

The lightning's wing, too weak to sweep its space, 

Smks haif-way o'er it like a wearied bird : 

It is the mirror of the stars, where all 

Their hosts within the concave firmament. 

Gay marching to the music of the spheres, 

Can see themselves at once. 

Nor on the stage 
Of rural landscape are there lights and shades 
Of more harmonious danee and play than thiueti 
18 
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^lio sees not or who ^seeing has no joy 

In thy magnificence ? What though thou art 

Unconscious and material, thou canst reach 

The inmost immaterial mind's recess, 

And with thy tints and motion stir its chords 

To music, like the light on Memnon's lyre ! 

The Spirit of the Universe in thee 
Is visible ; thou hast in thee the life'- 
The eternal, graceful, and majestic life 
Of nature, and the natural human heart 
Is therefore bound to thee with holy love 

Earth has her gorgeous towns: the. earth-circling sea 
Has spires and mansions more amusive still — 
Men's volant homes that measure liquid space 
On wheel or wing. The chariot of the land 
With pain'd and panting steeds and clouds of dust 
Has no sight-gladdening motion like these fair 
Careerers with the foam beneath their bows. 
Whose streaming ensigns charm the waves by day 
Whose carols and whose watch-bells cheer the night* 
Moor'd as they cast the shadows of their masts 
In long array, or hither flit and yond 
Mysteriously with slow and crossing lights. 
Like spirits on the darkness of the deep. 

There is a magnet-like attraction is 
These waters to the imaginative power 
That links the viewless with the visible, 
And pictures things unseen. To realms beyond 
Yon highway of the world my fancy flies. 
When by her tall and triple mast we know 
Some noble voyager that has to woo 
^''e trade-winds and to stem the ecWptic surge. 
'^/»o coral proves— the shores of conc\\ and peaiU 
^^^re she v«rHl cast her anchor and tc^^c^ 
^^^ cajji^.^ijidow Ugbts on wanxk^t '^viw. 



m VIEW FROM ST. LBOXARDV 

And DDiIrr planeta brtgKiaF thaa Mir own i 
The ulglita of palnif ulta, that ilie will k« 
Ul boiindleH by Uif fire-Br— all tlie mni-llM 
* H trnpio frnila thai wilt rrgah her — all 
1'ti« ponip of nature, and the iuopirlliag 
Vari'Iiri d( life «he haa lo gnnl, 
Cnute •nnmiiug o'er the meUilalive iiihid. 

Tnie, lu the Jntatn of Fane;, Oueim liaa 

lb. ilark-r <ii>U; hut wliere'e the eleru^al 

That chrekera not lis uwrubicn lo man 

With cuual terroc T Scathes dM Earth somclJmm 

Her chililrrn with Tatlaresu fiie*. or ahakea 

Tlieir ahilfking ciliee, and, with one lual clan£ 

Of bulla for their own tuiu, atrews Ihem flit 

Aa ridilled nalwe — illEiit aa tlie grave? 

Walka not Contaeioa on the Air it»l(? 

1 ahould— olil Ocean'* Satuwolittn daj-a 

Ana rouring niglila of revelry and sport 

Willi "Tirli Miiil linmrin wo— bo loath to aliig; 

Far the; are few and all their iUa weigh light 

Againot hia sacred uaefulneai, that Inda 

Our peosile ^lobe revolve in purer air. 

Here Mom and Eve with blushing tbauka receive 

Their freshening dews, gay Sottering breezes cool 

Their wings to Tan the brow of fevfr'd climes, 

And here the Spring dips down her emerald um 

For showen to glad the eartb. 

Old Ocean ws* 
Infinity of ages ere we breathed 
Existence — and be mil be beautiful 
When all the living world that aees him now 
Shall roll unconscious dual around the sou. 
Qoelling from age to age the vital Ihrob 
In human hearia, Death ahall not subjugate 
The pulse that swells iu hU slopendous bieaott 
Oi mterdii4 h>i minstrelsy to sound 



X 
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In thundering concert with the quiring winds ; 
But long as Man to parent Nature owns 
Instinctive homage, and ui times beyond 
Tiie power of thought to reach, bard after bard 
Shall slug thy glory, Beatific Sea. 



THE DEAD EAGLE. 



WRITTEN AT GRAN. 



Fallen as he is, this king of birds still seems 

Like royalty in ruins. Though his eyes 

Are shut, that look uudazzled on the sim, 

He was the sultan of the sky, and earth 

Paid tribute to his eyry. It was perch'd 

Higher than human conqueror ever built 

His banner'd fort Where Atlas' top looks o'er 

Zahara's desert to the equator's line : 

From thence the winged despot mark'd his prey, 

Above th' encampments of the Bedouins, ere 

Their watchfires were extinct, or camels knelt 

To take their loads, or horsemen scour'd the plain, 

And there he dried his feathers in the dawn. 

Whilst yet th' unwaken'd world was dark below. 

There's such a charm in natural strength and powerg 

That human fancy has forever paid 

Poetic homage to the bird of Jove. 

Hence, 'neath his image, Rome array'd her turms 

And cohorts for the conquest of the world. 

And figuring his flight, the mind is fiU'd 

With thoughts that mock the pride of wingless man. 
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True the carr*d aeroDaut can moant as high ; 

But what*8 the triumph of his vdant art? 

A rash intruaion on the realms of air. 

His helmleas vehicle, a silken toy, 

A bubble bursting in the thunder-cloud ; 

His course has no volition, and he drifts 

The passive plaything of the winds. Not saeli 

Was this proud bird : he clove the adverse stormy 

And cuff'd it with his wings. He stopp'd his fli^i 

As easily as the Arab reins his steed. 

And stood at pleasure 'neath Heaven's zenith, like 

A lamp sunpended from its azure dome. 

Whilst underneath him the world s mountains lay 

Like molehills, and her streams like lucid threads 

Then downward, faster than a falling star, 

He near*d the earth, until his shape distinct 

Was blackly shadow'd on the sunny ground ; 

And deeper terror hush'd the wilderness, 

To hear his nearer whoop. Then, up again 

He soared and wheeled. There was an air of scorn 

In all his moveraents, whether he threw round 

His crested head to look behind him ; or 

Lay vortical and sportively di^)lay'd 

The inside whiteness of his wing declined, 

In gyres and undulations full of grace, 

An object beautifying Heaven itself. 

He — reckless who was victor, and above 

The hearing of their gmis — saw fleets engaged 

In flaming combat. It was naught to him 

What carnage, Moor or Christian, strew'd their decRs 

But if his intellect had match'd his wings, 

Methinks he would have scorn'd man's vaunted power 

To plough the deep ; his pinions bore him down 

To Algiers the warlike, or the coral groves. 

That blush beneath the green of Bona's waves ; 

And traversed in an hour a wider space 

Than yonder gallant ship, with all her sails 
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Wooing the winds, can crofis from morn till eve. 
His bright eyes were his compass, earth liis chart. 
His talons anchor'd on the stormiest cliff, 
And on the very light-house rock he perch'd, 
When winds chwn'd white the waves. 

The earthquake's self 
Disturbed not him that memorable day, 
When, o'er yon table-land, where Spain had built 
Cathedrals, cannon'd forts, and palaces, 
A palsy-stroke of Nature shook Oran, 
Turning her city to a sepulchre. 
And strewiug into rubbish all her homes ; 
Amidst whose traceable foundations now. 
Of streets and squares, the hysena hides himself. 
That hour beheld him fly as careless o'er 
The stifled shrieks of thousands buried quick, 
As lately when he pounced the speckled snake, 
Coird in yon mallows and wide nettle fields 
That mantle o'er the dead old Spanish town. 

Strange is the imagination's dread delight 

In objects link'd with danger, death, and pain ! 

Fresh from the luxuries of polish'd life. 

The echo of these wilds enchanted me ; 

And my heart beat with joy when first I heard 

A lion's roar come down the Lybian wind, 

Across yon long, wide, lonely inland lake, 

Where boat ne'er sails from homeless shore to shores 

And yet Numidia's landscape has its spots 
Of pastoral pleasantness — though far between, 
The village planted near the Maraboot's 
Round roof has aye its feathery palm trees 
Pair'd, for in solitude they bear no fruits. 
Here nature's hues all harmonize — fields white 
With alasum, or blue with bugioss — banks 
Of glossy fennel, blent with tulips wild. 
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had nuiflowen, like m garment pnak*d vritli fold ; 
Aeree and mUea of opal aipbodel 
Where wpotU and coaches the blaek-eyed faielln. 
Here, too, the aii^a hannonioo*— deep-looed 
Coo to the fife-like carol of the Uak ; 
And when they cease, the holy nightingale 
Winds np his long, long shakes of ecstasy. 
With notes that seem hot the pfotractnd seonds 
Of ginmy runnels babbling oyer rocks. 



soNa 



To Love in my heart, I exdaun'd t'other monuag. 
Thou hast dwelt here too kmg, little lodger, take warn 

ing; 
Thou shalt tempt me no more from my life's sobe^ 

duty. 
To go gadding, bewitch'd by the young eyes of beauty 

For weary's the wooing, ah ! weary, 
When an old man will have a young dearie. 

The god left my heart, at its surly reflections, 
But came back on pretext of some sweet recollections. 
And he made me forget what I ought to remember. 
That the rose-bud of June cannot bloom in November. 

Ah ! Tom, 'tis all o'er with thy gay days — 
Write psalms, and not songs for the ladies. 

But time's been so far from my wisdom enriching. 
That thj longer I live, beauty seems more bewitching 
And the only new lore my experience traces. 
Is to find fresh enchantment in magical faces. 

How weary is wisdom, how weary ! 
When one sits by a smiling young dearie ! 
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\nd should she be wroth that my homage pursues her> 

I will turn and retort on my lovely accuser ; 

Who's to blame, that my heart by your image ii 

haunted — 
It is you, the enchantress — not I, the enchanted. 

Would you have me behave more discreetly, 
Beauty, look not so killin^ly sweetly. 



LINES 

WRITTEN IN A BLANK LEAF OF LA PEROUSE'b VOYAGES 



Loved Voyager ! his pages had a zest 
More sweet than fiction to my wondering breast, 
When, rapt in fancy, many a boyish day 
I tracked his wanderings o'er the watery way, 
Roam'd round the Aleutian isles in waking dreams, 
Or pluck'd the fleur-de-lys by Jesso's streams — 
Or gladly leap'd on that far Tartar strand. 
Where Europe's anchor ne'er had bit the sand. 
Where scarce a roving wild tribe cross'd the plain, 
Or human voice broke nature's silent reign ; 
But vast and grassy deserts feed the bear, 
And sweeping deer-herds dread no hunter's snare. 
Such young delight his real records brought. 
His truth so touch'd romantic springs of thought, 
That all my after-life — his fate and fame 
Entwuied romance with La Perouse's name.— 
Fair were his ships, expert his gallant crews, 
4nd glorious was th' emprise of La Perouse,— 
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llomaoely {rlonout ! Men will weep for iiiiii« 
When many a ||^ty martial fame it dim : 
lie plou|^*d the deep to bind no captive*! ch 
Pursued no rapine — fetrrw'd uo wreck with alaiii , 
And, save tliat in the deep tliemaelTea lie low, 
Hia beroea plucked no wreath from boman wou 
Twaa hia tiie earth's remoteat boond to scan. 
Conciliating with gifbt barbaric man — 
Enrich the world a coutemporaneous mind* 
And amplify the picture of mankind. 
Far on the vast Pacific — midst those isles, 
OVr which the earliest mom of Asia smiles. 
He sounded and gave charts to many a shon» 
And gulf of Ocean new to nautic lore ; 
Yet he that led Discover)' o*er the wave, 
Still fills himself an undiscovered grave. 
He came not back, — Conjecture's cheek grew 
Year after year — in no propitious gale, 
HiH lilied Ixiuner held its homeward way, 
And Scieuoe saddened at her martyr's stay. 

An Hire ('hi\)>t'(\ — no wr'-ck told where or when 
Tin* r\i\f{ wfiit down with all his jrallant men, 
Or wlict%ifr hy thf Ktorrri and wild sea flood 
lie |>iTi«ird, or hy wilder rnen of hlood 
Thf* Hhndderini( Fancy only ^ruess'd his doom, 
And Doiihl to Sorrow ^avo hut deci)er jrloom. 
An mrn f\nitfif'(\ — when rnen were dead or jjray, 
\\'\\<^'. In-artH had inoum'd liirn in their youthful day 5 
Fani*' trarfd on Mannicolo's shore at last, 
The Iwilin^ sur^o had mounted o'er his mast. 
The isleHmen told of some survivinj^ men, 
Hilt ('liriHtian eyes iKjheld them ne'er again. 
Sad Iwiirne of all his toils — with all his hand — 
To sleep, wreek'd, shroudless, on a savage strand! 
Yet what is all that fires a hero's sconi 
. f death ? — the hope to live in hearts unborn : 
Life to tho brave is lot ith fleeting breath, 
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Sat W6rth — ^foretastinpr fame, that follows death. 

That worth had La PerousA — that meed he won 

lie sleeps — his life's long stormy watch is done. 

lu the great deep, whose bomidaries and space 

He measured, Fate ordain'd his resting-place ; 

But bade his fame, like th' Ocean rolling o'er 

His relics — visit every earthly shore. 

Fair Science on that Ocean's azure robe. 

Still writes his name in picturing the globe. 

And paints — (what ^airer wreath cou.d glory twine I) 

Hie watery (\>uree- a world-encircluig Uuo. 
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PILGRIM OF GLENJOE, 



Thr flunnot sheds a horizontal smiie 
0*er Highland frith aud Ilebridean i»]e. 
While, guy with gambols <:f its fiuny shoah. 
The glancing wave rejoices as it roils 
With streamer*d busses, that distinctly shine 
All downward, pictured in the glassy brine ; 
Whose crews, with faces brightening in the sun. 
Keep measure with their oars, and all in ouo 
Strike up th' old Gaelic song. — Sweep, rowers, sweep 
The fisher's glorious spoils are in the deep. 

Day pinks — but twilight owes the traveller soon, 
To reach his bourne, a round unclouded moon, 
BcHpeaking long nndarken'd hours of time ; 
False hope — tlie ScoU> are steadfast — not their clime 

A war-worn soldier from the western land, 
Scek's Cona'H vale by Ballihoula's strand ; 
The vale, by eagle-liaunted cliffs o'erhung, 
Where Fingal fought aud Ossian's harp was strung— 

• I received the substance of the trndilion on which this Poen. 
is founded, in the first instance, fruni a friend in London, who 
wrote to Matthew N. Macdonald, Esq., of Edinburgh. He had 
the kindness to send ine a circuinsUintial account of the tradi 
tion ; and that gentleman's knowledge of the Highlands, as well 
as his particular acquaintance with the district of Glencoe, leave 
•Tie no doubt of the incident having really happened. I have 
not departed from the main facts of the tradition as reported Ui 
me by Mr. Macdonald ; only I have endeavored to color the per- 
sonages of the story, and to make them as diiitinctivc as possible. 
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Our veteran's forehead, bronzed on sultry plains, 

Had stood the brunt of thirty fought campaigns ; 

He well could vouch the sad romance of wars, 

And count the dates of battles by his scars ; 

For he had served where o'er and o'er again 

Britannia's oriflamme had lit the plain 

Of glory — and victorious stamp'd her name 

On Oudenarde's and Blenheim's fields of fame. 

Nine times ui battle-field his blood had streani'd, 

Yet vivid still his veteran blue eye gleam'd ; 

Full well he bore his knapsack — ^unoppress'd, 

And march'd w'rth soldier-like erected crest : 

Nor sign of ev'n loquacious age he wore, 

Save when he told his life's adventures o'er ; 

Some tired of these ; for terms to him were dear 

Too tactical by far for vulgar ear ; 

As when he talk'd of rampart and ravine, 

And trenches fenced with gabion and fascine — 

But when his theme possess'd him all and whole, 

He scom'd proud puzzling words and warm'd the soul ; 

Hush'd grou}M hung on his lips with fond surprise, 

That sketch'd old scenes — like pictures to their eyes :— 

The wide war-plain, with banners glowing bright. 

And bayonets to the furthest stretch of sight ; 

The pause, more dreadful than the peal to come 

From volleys blazing at the beat of drum — 

Till all the field of thundering lines became 

Two level and confronted sheets of flame. 

Then to the charge, when M arlbro's hot pursuit 

Tiodo France's gilded lilies underfoot ; 

He came and kindled — and with martial lung 

Would chant the very march their trumpets sung.— 

Th' old soldier hoped, ere evening's light should faili 
To reach a home, south-east of Cona's vale ; 
But looking at Bennevis, capp'd with snow, 
He saw its miets come curling down below. 
And spread white darkness o'er the sunset glow ;<— 
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Fvt loUiBf like teoipMCnooi Ooe«n*i aprmj. 
Or ckmik from troops in battle*! fiery day — 
So deotfe, hii quairv *eeaped the falooo** mf^ 
The owl aloae exalted, hatiiif Uffat. 

Benighted thai our pilgrim gnped hb grooody 
llalf *tirizt the riTei's and the cataract's aoand. 
At Imt a tbeep-do^s bark iafoimM hii ear 
Some human habitarion might be near; 
Anoo theep-bleatinp nae from rock to rock^^ 
*TfnM Loath hooading to their fbU the lloek 
Ere lone the cock's ofastreperooa darion wmng. 
And uext, a makfs sweet Tone, that t«— '"^g 
At last amkkt the gicenswaid (gtadsome sight !) 
A cottage stood* with straw-roof golden bright. 



fie knock'd, was welcomed in ; none ask*d hia 
Nor whither he was boond nor whence he came ; 
But he was beckon*d to the rtranget^s aeat, 

Riirht 9ide the chimney fire of blazing peat 
Bletft Hospitality makes not her home 

lu wailed parkj and castellated dome : 

She flios the city's needy greedy crowd. 

And shuns still more the mansions of the proud '^^ 

Trie baliii of savd:;e or of simple life, 

A wild tlower cut by culture's polish'd knife ! 

Tlie house, no common sordid shieling coC^ 
Spoke inmates of a comfortable lot. 
The Jacobite white rose festoon'd their door ; 
The windows sash'd and glazed, the oaken floor. 
The chimnsy graced with antlers of the deer, 
The rafters hung with meat for winter cheer, 
And all the mansion, indicated plain 
Its master a superior shepherd swain. 

Their supper canne — the table soon was spread 
With eggs and milk and cheese and barley bread 



tii 
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The family were three — a father hoar, 

Whose age you'd guess at seventy years or more, 

Ilis son look'd fifty — cheerful like her lord, 

His comely wife presided at the board ; 

All three had that peculiar courteous grace 

Which marks the meanest of the Highland race ; 

Warm hearts that bum alike u weal and wo. 

As if the north-wind fann'd their bosoms' glow ! 

But wide unlike their souls : old Norman's eye 

Was proudly savage ev'n m courtesy. 

His sinewy shoulders — each, though aged and lean 

Broad as the curl'd Herculean head between, — 

His scornful lip, liis eyes of yellow fire. 

And nostrils that dilated quick with ire, 

With ever downward-slanting shaggy brows, 

Mark'd the old lion yon would dread to rouse. 

Norman, in truth, had led his earlier life 
In raids of red revenge and feudal strife ; 
Religious duty in revenge he saw. 
Proud Honor's right and Nature's honest law. 
First in the charge and foremost in pursuit, 
Long-breath'd, deep-chested, and in speed of foot 
A match for stags — still fleeter when the prey 
Was man, in persecution's evil day ; 
Cheer'd to that chase by brutal bold Dundee, 
No Highland hound had lapp'd more blood than haw 
Oft had he changed the covenanter's breath 
From howls of psalmody to howls of death ; 
And though long bound to peace, it irk'd him still 
His dirk had ne'er one hated foe to kill. 

Yet Norman had fierce virtues, that would mock 

Cold-blooded tories of the modem stock 

Who starve the breadless poor with fraud and cant ;— > 

He slew and saved them from the pangp of want 

Nor was his solitary lawless charm 

Mere dauntlessness of soul and strength of arm ; 
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1I« hod hi> tnowb or kindncat dow nnd itma. 
And fiaMMl •r'o wcU-manurr'd loHiand inou 
Who U>w not dp hi* Jaoobltuih Samp, 
Nor pnJanU wiUi " prMendfr" Charln's nan 
FWea, but by ariuw null kinilncw not unirou, 
Hs tovtd, rH^rcud cr'a, lila wImf sou ; 
And bnwk'd iKm liiin expoMuIallanN nage, 
Whaa >U adiwen cl« were ([icini'd wilii rBfre. 

Fkt luppiet timn hli monlded RonuU'i mind, 

Bjr tialun Im of nuirs unackitu kiud. 

Hii bnadLh of bnw, aud Itotnan iliape of chin, 

Bqaorml well wilh the firm nisu tliol rn^'d witl^ 

Contrmniiig ilrite as childiilin«B, tie Ettiod 

With wiiilihaa on kind letnu of DFigliboibDad, 

Aad wliilM Ilia Tathei's anger nanghl avail'd. 

Hit rslbmiil nmoiulTuiice never Tail'd. 

roll (klinillj he mana^ (ana aud roid. 

Wrote, dpher'd, profitably bought and sold ; 

And. blmt'd with paitmal leiHin;, deeply look 

Delight lo bo infomi'd, b; qieech or book, 

or thai wide world beyond hii mouDlBiD home, 

Where oft his cunoua fancy loved to roam. 

on while his faithful dog tan round hii flock, 

lie read long hours when summer wann'd the rock : 

(iupsts who could lei! him aught were welcomed 



Ev'd pediiTs' news had lo 


his mind a cliarm ; 


That like an int«lkctual m 


^net-stone 


Drew Iruth from judgmea 


J simpler than his ow 


Hi- Boul-s proud In-rfinct so 


ghl not to enjoy 


Komarlic ficIloilH, like a n 


instrel boy ; 


Truth, standing on her sol 


d Bqnare, from yonlh 


He worshipp'd— «eni uuct 


rnpromising tralh. 




on him, lo find 


A volsry of her light in land so blind ; 


She bade njBJesUc History 


uoroll 
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Broad views of public welfare to his souU 
Until he look'd on clannish feuds and foes 
With scorn, as on the wars of kites and cruws ; 
Whilst doubts assail'd him, o'er and o'er again. 
If men were made for kings or kings for men. 
At last, to Norman's horror and dismay. 
He flat denied the Stuarts' right to sway. 

No blow-pipe ever whiten'd furnace fire, 

Quick as these words lit up his father's ire ; 

Who envied even old Abraham for his faith, 

Ordaiu'd to put his onkyr son to death. 

He started up — in such a mood of soul 

The white bear bites his showman's stirring pole ; 

He danced too, and brought out, with snarl and hcw^ 

« O Dia I Dia ! and Dioul I Dioul !"* 

But sense foils fur}' — as the blowing whale 

Spouts, bleeds, and dyes the waves witliout avail— ^ 

Wears out the cable's length that makes him fast, 

But, worn himself, comes up harpoon'd at last — 

E'en so, devoid of sense, succumbs at length 

Mere strength of zeal to intellectual strength. 

His son's close logic so perplex'd his pate, 

Th' old hero rather shunn'd than sought debate ; 

Exhausting his vocabulary's store 

Of oaths and nick-names, he could say no more. 

But tapp'd his mull,t roil'd mutely in his chair, 

Or only whistled Killicranky's air. 

Witch legends Ronald scorn'd — ghost, kelpie, wraiths 

And all the trumpery of vulgar faith ; 

Grave matrons ev'n were shock'! to hear him slight 

Authenticated facts of second-siirht — 

Yet never flinched his mockery to confound 

The brutal superstition reigning round. 

* God and the devil — a favorite ejaculation of Highland yalntfi 

* k'nuir horn. 

10 
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Rowrt^ hiinnU; itill Romld knred to 0001 

Mntk*9 nmtu f ei and be liked the aU hearty mhi^ 

80 did the pertner of bis hewt mad fi ib 

Wile pleand her Hooald, ne'er dmpitmtd Ui wifk 

ib eeaue, *tii true, oompered with Nomuui^ eoa, 

Wae euamioii-place — hie tales too Umg outapvi* 

Yet Allan CamphellVi symfwithiriny mind 

Had held large interooune with hnmaa koid ; 

Been moeh, aud ffayly graphically drew 

The men of erery ooantry, etimet And hoe ; 

Nor ever iloop*d, though soldier4ike hii skn^B, 

To ribaldry of mirth or oath pvg&ne. 

All went harmooioos till the gnest began 

To talk about his kindred, chief and dan. 

And, with his own biography engnWd, 

Mark*d not the changed demeanor of each host ; 

Nor how old clioleric Norman's cheek became 

FlushM ut the Campbell and Breadalbane name 

Amgniug, heedlew of impending barm. 

Their steadfast silence to his story's charm. 

He touch'd a subject periloos to toucli — 

Sayiug, " Midst this well-known vale I wondered 

much 
To lose my way. In boyhood, long ago, 
I roam'd, and loved each pathway of Glencoe ; 
Trapp'd leverets, pluckM wild berries on its brae» 
And fish'd along its bauks long summer days 
But times grew stormy — bitter feuds arose, 
Our clan was merciless to prostrate foes. 
I never palliated my chieftain's blame, 
But mourned the sin, and redden'd for the shame 
Of that foul morn (Heaven blot it from the year !) 
Whose shapes and shrieks still haunt my dreamt. it* 

ear. 
What could I do ? a serf — Glenlyon's page, 
A soldier sworn at nineteen years of age ; 
T'have breathed one grieved remonstrance to oni 

chief, 
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The pit or gallows* would have cured my grief. 
Forced, passive as the musket in my hand, 
I marched — when, feigning royalty's command, 
Against the otao Macdouald, Stairs's lord 
Sent forth exterminating fire and sword ; 
And troops at midnight through the vale defiled, 
Enjoin'd to slaughter woman, man, and child. 
My clansmen many a year had cause to dread 
The curse thsit day entail'd upon their head ; 
Glenlyon's self confessed th' avenging spell — 
I saw it light on him. 

«' It so befell :— 
A soldier from our ranks to death was brought. 
By sentence deem'd too dreadful for his fault ; 
All was prepared — the coffin and the cart 
Stood near twelve muskets, levelled at his heart. 
The chief, whose breast for ruth had still some fruni^ 
Obtained reprieve a day before his doom ; — 
But of the awarded boon surmised no breath. 
The sufierer knelt, blindfolded, waiting deuth, — 
And met it Though Glenlyon had desined 
The musketeers to watch before they fired ; 
If from his pocket they should see he drew 
A handkerchief — their volley should ensue ; 
But if he held a paper in its place, 
It should be hailM the sign of pardoning grace : — 
He, in a fatal moment's absent fit. 
Drew forth the handkerchief, and not the writ ; 
Wept o'er the corpse and wrung his hands iu wo, 
Crying * Here's thy curse again — Giencoe ! Gleucoe.' ' 

Though thus his guest spoke feelings just and clear 
The cabin's patriarch lent impatient ear ; 
Wroth that, beneath his roof, a living man 



* To hang tlicir vassals, or starve them to death in a dn;. 
peon, WH8 a privilege of the Highland chiefs who had heredltur> 
hirisdictions. 
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-Wood oT the Campbell daai' 

To (allnw ; WHlk'i' j ifMeA, uid Uim bej^a : — 
" You liMO not, Renald, *l (hi* day ta learn 
ThB oalh 1 look b«lde my httier'a caira, 
WIhu you were bul a babe a ivelvenraulli bora ; 

that'a aaci^d, awom 
Tn bo rvwuerd tur blood tFial criM ta Heaven — 
Blood nnrurgiveaUe, and aoSor^veu : 
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To plaal my dagger in a Campbell's br-asl. 
Now, bcre'a a uir-sccuwDg panieso, 

Itie alaagliler of MacJaaald'n clan 
> civil apecch and iweet-lipp'd ahow 
or pity— he la slill our houw'a foe : 
I'll perjure noi myKlf—bnl eacnfice 
The cailiiTere to-tnorrow's bud arise 
3tend '. Iicar ine — you're my miii, Ilie deed is joa 
And if I say — it niual lie done — it muBl : 
A debt of honor wliich my clanBuion crave, 
Tfaeir very dead demand it from the grave." 
Conjuiing Ibeii tbcir j-hosla, he humbly pray'd 
Their patifiice lill tl>e hlooil-debt should be paid. 
Bui Rooald stopp'd him. — " Sir, Sir, do not dha 



,rb, ■ 
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» just and gene 

men on ivham revenge is due. 
And I wiil dirk them williugly as you '. 
But all the real aulhora of that black 
Old di-ed ore gone — you eanuol bring theni baok. 
And Lhu poor gaeat, 'lis palpable to judge, 
lo all bis life ne'er bore our ulun a grudge ; 
Dracg*d wlien a boy egniiut his will to Blinre 
Thul maasspre, he loalh'd the foul affair. 
Think, if your harden'd heart be conpciejice-proMi 
To stab a stranger underueatli your roof 
Oue who has broken bread within your |[ate — 
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Reflect — before reflection comes too late, — 
iSucli ugly consequences there may be 
As judge and jury, rope and gallows-tree. 
The days of dirking snugly are gone by, 
Where could you hide the body privily 
When search is made for't ?" 

" Plunge it in yon flood. 
That Campbells crimson'd with our kindred blood.*' 
" Ay, but the corpse may float — " 

" Pshaw ! dead men tell 
No tales — nor will it float if leaded well. 
I am determined I'* — What could Ronald do ? 
No house within ear-reach of his halloo, 
Though that would but have published household 

shame, 
He temporized with wrath he could not tame, 
And said, " Come in, till night put oS the deed, 
And ask a few more questions ere he bleed." 
They enter'd ; Norman with porteutous air 
Strode to a nook behind the stranger^s chair. 
And, speaking naught, sat grimly in the shade. 
With dagger in his clutch beneath his plaid. 
His son's own plaid, should Norman pounce his prey 
Was coil'd thick round his arm, to turn away 
Or blunt the dirk. He purposed leaving free 
The door, and giving Allan time to flee. 
Whilst he should wrestle with (no safe emprise) 
His father's maniac strength and giant size. 
Meanwhile he could nowise communicate 
The impending peril to his anxious mate \ 
But she, convinced no trifling matter now 
Disturbed the wonted calm of Ronald's brow. 
Divined too well the cause of gloom that lower'd. 
And sat with speechless terror overpower'd. 
Her face was pale, so lately blithe and bland. 
The stocking knitting-wiro shook in her hand. 
But Ronald and the guest resumed their thread 
Of converse, still its thi^me that day of dread 
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" Mudi," Mid the Tclprui, "much B» I Iwiimm 

Tliot dpAil, whsD half a bundml yeius have A 

fti\l aa oiia citcuinBlance I cnn reflect 

Tliat millgaln Ilia dnnilTul rplrospect. 

A mollier wilh btr rhild heforp iM flow, 

I had the liidtsuB mandBli- to pumue ; 

Bui nrift of foot, oubqwHling bloodjci men. 

1 (>haB«l, o'ertook liu in the winding jIeDi 1 

And dioir'd hor palpilutiog, where to Eave 

Herself and infant la s secrsl caic ; 

Nor lefl Ibeni till I saw that they could mock 

Punuil Hud seaich within that ehsllering rock." 

" HeaveuB I" RoDold cried, in ucMUts gladly wild. 

<• That woman was my mother— I lh« child ! 

or you iiukuowu by Dame she Iste and air,* 

t^poke, wept, and ever bleea'd you in ber pnjer. 

Er'ii to Iter death ; deacribiiig yon wilhal 

A well-look'd Sorid youth, btuo-ey«d and tall." 

They ro», exchanged embrace : the old lion then 

U]»tiuted, melamoiphoeed, from his den ; 

Saying, " Come and make thy home with lu for tils 

Heaven-Bent preeerver of my child Biul wife. 

I fear Ihou'rt |iour, that HaQoveriao thing 

Rewards hia aoldleia ill."—" God esTe the king 1" 

VVrlh baud upon hia heart, old Allan said. 



" 1 weai 



I, lei 



And whilst I've tooth to bile n cartrid^, all 
For him and Briluiu's fame I'll alaud ur fall" 
" Bravo ;" ctied Rounli " I commend yonr leal. 
Quoth Nomian, " and I see your beait ia leal ; 
But I have pray'd my soul mny never thrive 
If thou ahouldtit leave this bouse of outs alive. 
Nei ihalt thou ; in this home protract thy brqath 
Of easy bh, nor leave it till Iby deulh." 
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Tiio following morn arose serene as glass, 

And red Bennevis shone like molten brass ; 

While sunrise open'd flowers with gentle force, 

The guest and Ronald walk'd in long discourse 

" Words fail me," Allan said, " to thank aright 

Your father's kindness shown mc yesternight ; 

Yet scarce I'd wish my latest days to spend 

A fireside fixture with the dearest friend : 

Besides, I've but a fortnight's furlough now, 

To reach Macallin More,* beyond Lochawe. 

I'd fain memorialize the powers that be, 

To deign remembrance of my wounds and ino ; 

My life-long service never bore the brand 

Of sentence — lash^-disgrace or reprimand. 

And so I've written, though in meager style, 

A long petition to his Grace Argyle ; 

I mean, on reaching lunerara^s shore, 

To leave it safe within his castle door." 

" Nay," Ronald said, " the letter that you bear 

Intrust it to no lying varlet's care ; 

But say a soldier of King George demands 

Access, to leave it in the Duke's own hands. 

But show me, first, the epistle to your chief, 

'Tis naught, unless succinctly clear and brief ; 

Great men have no great patience when they read, 

And long petitions spoil the cause they plead." 

That day saw Ronald from the field full soon 

Return ; and when they all had dined at noon. 

He conn'd the old man's memorial — lopp'd its length. 

And gave it style, simplicity, and strength ; 

'Twas finish'd in an hour — and in the next 

Transcribed by Allan in perspicuous text. 

At evening, he and Ronald shared once more 

A long and pleasant walk by Cona's shore. 

'* I'd press you," quoth his host — (** I need not say 

* The Duke of Argyle. 



lilt l>lLGItI3l or GLENLOK. 



1 



ll'iK wuibIji) tnr men with lu to Mbj 
Bill Onrica inlpnih, '!*■ Hid, in lliMt «n 
I'o Irj On (vally of our Hi|rbland IttnrtH 
Tm my Mirt, that he oud all his line 
tlnvfi— Having to be hanged— wio right divi 
l''naii wliiMc iDod enterptiM cuu oaJy flow 
To thouandu slaughter, and to tnyriuJii wo. 
Yel h«TD Ihry iftiir'd roy folher'n apirit »ore, 
lie fllols 111* piBlols — wliola ti» old daymoro— 
And long! M ardoiitly to join the fray 
An boy lo dince who hean thr bagpipe play. 
'I'hoiigh calm oOf dny, ths Dpxt, diadaining itilm, 
Ifp'd gure your ml coat like an bd;^ bull: 
I told liiiii, and lie owa'd it might be m>. 
Your Ipinpera nsier could in concert flow. 
Iliit ■ Murk; he added, ' Ronald ! fmn OUT duo- 
linl not tlib guest depart rorloru and poor; 
Lei not your eaula the niggardaaiB evince 
or lowland pedlar, or of Gennan prince ; 
He gave you life— then feed liim si you'd feed 
Your very father were he cast in need,' 
lip eave — you'll find it by your bed to-night, 
A leallieni purse of orowus, all sterling bright : 
You see 1 do you kiudnr« not by ateallb. 
My wife — no adrocnle of squandering wealtb— 
Vawa tliat it would be parricide, or icarw, 
Sliould we neglect yoii — here'a a nlken purse. 
Some golden pieces through the netwoA nhmo, 
'Ti> profier'd to you from her heart and mine. 
But come ! no foolieli delicacy, no '. 
We own, but coiinot cancel wtiat we owe- 
Thia Bum shall duly reach you once a year." 
Poor Allan's furrogr'd face, and flowing tear. 



Old Norman bode him farewell kindly meek. 
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He fear'd not hungrry grass* with such a load. 
And Ronald saw him miles upon his road. 

A march of three days brought him to Lochfyne 
Argyle, struck with his manly look benign, 
And feeling interest in the veteran's lot. 
Created him a sergeant on the spot — 
An invalid, to serve not — but with pay 
(A mighty sum to him,) twelve pence a day 
*' But have you heard not," said Macallin More, 
" Charles Stuart's landed on Eriska's shore, 
And Jacobites are arming ?" — " What 1 indeed ! 
Arrived ! then I'm no more an invalid ; 
My new-got halbert I must straight employ 
In battle." — " As you please, old gallant boy : 
Your gray hairs well might plead excuse, 'tis true. 
But now's the time we want such men as. you." 
In brief, at Innerara Allan stay'd. 
And join'd the banners of Argyle's brigade. 

Meanwhile, th' old choleric shepherd of Glencoe 
Spum'd all advice, and girt himself to go. 
What was't to him that foes would poind their fold. 
Their lease, their very beds beneath them sold ! 
And firmly to his text ne would have kept. 
Though Ronald argued and his daughter wept. 
But midst the impotence of tears and prayer, 
Chance snatch'd them from proscription and despair 
Old Norman's blood was headward wont to mount 
Too rapid from his heart's impetuous fount ; 
And one day, whilst the German rats he cursed, 
An artery in his wise sensorium burst 
The lancet saved him : but how changed, alas, 
From him who fought at Killiecrankie's pass I 



* When the hospitable Highlanders load a parting guest with 
provisions, they teil him he will need them, as he has to fc 
over a great devil of hungry graaa. 



Tmat » * (panlrl, llnild u a child. I 

llr uiulMr'd incoi.rri'ut word* nnd imiM ; I 

tie wrpl Bt kindnoa. roll'd u vnciml rye, I 

Aiid l>D|^rd full oftfU when lie oi-niH lo «ry ' 
Poor ninu I trhibt in lh> JamctitaUi- Mats, 
Cunv Ailaa biok an* morning lo bin gaUi, 
Itmln wid uiibunlfu'd by th« woe* of eiid. 
And hwh with rredll rmm CuJlodsii'd lUld. 
TwM fxar'il at Ant, Uxi nielli "' *'''" "»?'" '"■"^h 
Till) old MucJoiuiUl'* morbid mind too miii^b ; 
But DO '. though Nonnaii know blm sod dlwloseit. 
Bv'n ralljing memory, he wh itill compoacd ; 
Aiik'd nil purtlculitn of the (itBl fight, 
And only bosTod b sigh for Charlta's flight ; 
Tlion uid, witti bul one monienl's pride of air, 
it mtghl not hme hren «o had I ie<n litre .' 
Few ditya clapwd till lie repowd beneath 
Hill tt»y eaini, on the wild and lonely heath ; 
Soil, rrienda, uud kindred of his dual took leave. 
And AlJon, with the craps bound round his sleeve. 

Old Allan now 






iiii(r up his sergeant's i 
And sal, a gu>^!il for life, ut Ronald's board. 
Ho walled no longer at Ilie barrack's drum. 
Yet Hill yon'il aed, when peep of day wa> come, 
Th' orecl tall red-coat, walking paatures round, 
Or delving with his spada the garden gnmnd- 
Or cheerTul lemppr. habits slrict niid eage, 
lie reach'd, oujoy'd s pnlriarchal ige — 
Loved 10 the lad by the MucdoiiuldfL Near 
Their house, his stone was placed with many a lear 
And Ronald's self, in stoic virtue brave, 
Scom'il not to werp at AIIbu Campbell'ii graTS. 



THE CHILD AND HIND.» 



Come, maids and matrons, to caress 
Wiesbaden's gentle hind ; 
And, smiling, deck its glossy neck 
With forest flowers entwined. 

Your forest flowers are fair to show, 
And landscapes to enjoy ; 
But fairer is your friendly doe 
That watch'd the sleeping boy 

* I wish I had preserved a copy of the Wiesbaden news* 
p^per in which this anecdote of the " Child and Hind'* is re- 
corded ; but I have unfortiuiately lost it. The story, how* 
ever, is a matter of fact ; it took place in 1838 : every circum- 
stance mentioned in the following bsdlad literally happened 
I was in Wiesbaden eight months ago, and was shown the 
very tree under which the boy was found sleeping with a 
bunch of flowers in his little hand. A similar occurrence is 
told by tradition, of Queen Genevova's child being preserved 
by being suckled by a female deer, when that Princess— an 
early Christian— and now a Saint in the Romish calendar, 
was chased to the desert by her heathen enemies. The spot 
assigned to the traditionary event is not a hundred miles from 
Wiesbaden, where a chapel still stands to her memory. 

I could not ascertain whether the Hind that watched my 
hero ** Wilhelm," suckled him or not ; but it was generally 
believed that she had no milk to give him, and that the bov 
must have been for two days and a half entirely vidthout food 
onless it might be grass or leaves. If this was the case, the 
tircumstance of the Wiesbaden deer watcliing the child, whs 
% still more wonderful token of instinctive fondness than that 
of the deer in the Genevova tradition, who was naturally 
uixious to be r»Uieved of her milk. 



^^^11 »IS TIIK CIIILU AND mtiU. | 

I I IV Twu ul\fr rliiiicli— on Abc^umhu m 

I I I W'ii>ii orjriiu riurd u nuud. | 

W'rvtnuleu'* pinpir ciowded gay I 

'I'he deer-purk'a pleiukuL gnuiiid. ' 

Then. when. Elysiaa mciidows wnile, 

And Dtible tre» upulioul, 

Tlus wild tliyine aud i]i« chamomile 



: 



iff 



Tlie agpsD quIvFn DFrvoiuly, 

Tf]« oak tUuds niJIy bold— 

And c:limbiag biudweed haug« oa high 

Uia belli of bestsu fuld.* 

Norelopa Ihe eye (ill mountuna ahiae 
Tlial bound a upodaaa view, 
Ikyuiid Ihe lonlly, lorely Rbine, 



la sleumlng bark. 



The Iry Ih^re old eoftleB ahuleB 
That uppak Iraditioiis bigh 



H«re came a iwelve yean' man'ied pal 
And wilh them waiider'd free 
Seseu BODS and daughlere, blooming fai 
A gIttdBOme sight to see. 
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Their Wilhelm, little inuoceut, 
The youngest of the seven, 
Was beautiful as painters paint 
The cherubim of Heaven. 

By turns he gave his hand, so dear, 
To parent, sister, brother ; 
And eacli, that he was safe and near. 
Confided in the other. 

But Wilhelm loved the field-flowers bright 
With love beyond all measure ; 
And cuird them with as keen delight 
As misers gather treasure. 

Unnoticed, he contrived to glide 
Adown a greenwood alley 
By lilies lured — ^that grew beside 
A streamlet in the valley ; 

And there, where under beech and birch 
The rivulet meander'd. 
He stray'd, till neither shout nor search 
Could track where he had wandered. 

Still louder, with increasing dread, 
l*hey caird his darling name ; 
But 'twas like speaking to the dead — 
An ocho only came. 

Hours pass'd till evening's beetle roams. 
And blackbird's songs begin ; 
Then all went back to happy homes. 
Save Wilholm's kith and kin. 

The night came on — all others slept 
Their cares away till morn ; 
But sleepless, all night watchM and wept 
That family forlorn. 
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Betimes the town-crier had been 
With loud bell, up aud down ; 
Aud told th* afflicting accident 
Througrhout Wiesbaden's town : 



The fatlier, too, ere momingr smiled. 
Had all his wealth uncoffer'd ; 
Aud to the wight would bring his child, 
A thousand crowns had offered. 

Dear friends, who would have blush'd to take 
That guerdon from his hand, 
Soon join'd in groups — for pity's sake. 
The child-exploring band. 

The news reach'd Nassau's Duke : ere earth 
Was gladden'd by the lark. 
He sent a hundred soldiers forth 
To ransack all his park. 

Their side-arms glitter'd tlirough the wood, 
With bugle-jjonis to sound ; 
Would that on errand half so good 
The soldier oft were found ! 

But though they roused up beast and bird 
From many a nest and den, 
No signal of success was heard 
From all the hundred men. 

A second morning's Tght expands, 
Unfound the infant fair ; 
And Wilhelm's household wring their liandait 
Abandon'd to despair. 

But, haply, a poor artisan 
SearchM ceaselessly, till ho 
Found safe asleep the little one, 
Beneath a beechen tree. 
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His hand still grasp'd a bunch of flowers ; 
Aud (true, though woudrous) near, 
To sentry his repotting iiours, 
There stood a female deer — 

Who dipp'd her horns at all that pass'd* 
The spot where Wiiheira lay ; 
Till force was had to hold her fast, 
Aud bear the boy away. 

Hail ! sacred love of childhood — hail ! 
How sweet it is to trace 
Thine iustinct in Creation's scale, 
Ev'n 'neath the human race 

To this poor wanderer of the wild 
Speech, reason were unknown — 
And yet she watch'd a sleeping child 
As if it were her own * 

And thuu, Wiesbaden s artitqiu, 
Restorer of the boy, 
Was ever welcomed mortal niHu 
With such a burst of joy ? 

The father's «^cstasy — the mother's 
Hysteric bosom's swell ; 
The sLsters' sobs — the shout of brothers, 
I have not power to tell. 

The working man, with shoulders broad, 
Took blithely to his wife 
The thousand crowns ; a pleasant load. 
That made him rich for life. 

* The female deer has uo such antlers as the male, and some- 
times no horns at all ; but 1 have observed mitny with sh««1 
ones suckling their fuwns. 
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NAPOLFJW ASn 

Aud Namaa-B liakf iJie lovorilc look 
Itilu lib dce»-i>«k'i cenlre, 
To ■hanr « Md <rith other pri« 
Wtiere deer-clayrr cannot eater 

ThfTO. wbilM Ihoa cropp'vt thy Oowoiy ftm 
Eacll hand uisll pal Uiee bind ; 
And man ihsl) nerrr ■pill thy Uood— 
W<<«ibmleu'> K^ntlo hind. 


\AroLEOS ANU THE HKITISH SAIIXIR « 

1 LUVK caiileiiiplaling — iipml 
1 From uU his boiDioidsl glury, 



'Twas wheu hi« bsuiie™ at Boulogun 
Ann'd in our iiilaud every freeman, 
Hjb uavy chatjced id CQpture one 



Tliey «uffi.r'd him- 


I know not how 




UupriwnM on th 


fliore 


ore 


ttin; 




And ayo wuh beni 


•a 1.."^ 
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His eyo, methinks ! pursued the flight 

Of birds to Britain half-way over ; 
With envy they could reach the white 

Dear clif& of Dover. 

A stormy midnight watch, he thought, 
Than this sojourn would have been dearer. 

If but the storm his vessel brought 
To England nearer. 

At last, when care had banished sleep, 
He saw one morning— dreaming — doting, 

An empty hogshead from the deep 
Come shoreward floating ; 

He hid it in a cave, and wrought 
The live-long day laborious ; lurking 

Until he launched a tiny boat 
By mighty working 

Heaven help us ! 'twas a thing beyond 
Description wretched ; such a wnerry 

Perhaps ne'er ventured on a pond, 
Or cross'd a ferry. 

For ploughing in the salt-sea tield, 

It would have made the boldest shudder* 

Untarr'd, uncompass'd, and unkeePd, 
No sail— -no rudder 

From neighboring woods he interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows ; 

And thus equipped he would have pass'd 
The foaming billows — 

But Frenchmen caught mm on the beach, 

His little Argus sorely jeering ; 
Till tidings of him chanced to reach 

Napoleon's hearing. 
20 



4 NAPOLEON, trrc. 

Witli rnidNl antu NnpaleoD atond. 

Kuniw Hiike ia pxHCe aad danger ; 
Aiul, In hH wodIhI atlilude. 

AddnWd the itruiger i — 

" Rifh mui, tl»l wouidal yon Channel pais 

On twigi Slid Binvwi » niiloiy rBshmn'iI ; 
Tliy hsnrt with •amp iwrct Brttiab lu» 



\iid so thou ahalt," Napoleon nld, 
" YnVe both my tavor fmily won ; 

Dotilo mother miul hare bi«l 



He leave the tar a pisoe oT f(a1d, 
And, with a flag or truce, cammHiiilei 

He ulioald bv Bhipp'd to England Old, 
And safely lauded. 

Our flslkir ort could scout I y bIiIH 
To iind a diiiner. ploiii and iK.artji 

But never changed (he coin and gift 
or Bunnpartti. 
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THE JILTED NYMPH. 

A SONG, 

TC THV 8COTCII TUVB Or " WOO*D AKD MARRIBD AMD 4*. 



I'm jilted, forsaken, outwitted ; 

Yet think not 1*11 whimper or brawl — 
The lass \» alone to lie pitied 

Who ne*er has been courted at all : 
Never by great or small, 
Woo'd or jilted at all ; 

Oh, how unhappy's the lass 
Who has never been courted at all ! 

My brother calPd out the dear faithless, 

In fits I was ready to fall. 
Till I found a policeman who, scatheless, 

Swore them both to the peace at Guildh:Ul 
Seized them, seeouds and all — 
Pistols, powder and ball ; 

I wish*d him to die my devoted. 
But not in a duel lo sprawl. 

What though at my heart he has tilted, 

What though I have met with a fall ^ 
Better be courted and jilted, 

Than never be courted at all. 
Woo*d and jilted and all. 
Still I will dance at the ball ; 

And waltz and quadrille 

With light heart and heel. 
With proper young men, and talL 



BKNIwaONO 



Hal lataty I'n met mlh ■ suitor, 

Wlimt bcart 1 hiiire giAUiD iu Ilimtl, 

AdiI I iKipe »ou 10 ItLI yaa in fuluni 
That I'm woo'd> uid muned and all 

Woo'it and muiifd ind all, 

Wlial gmne-i hlim can befall ? 

AimI you oil ehall (unake urinj luidal caho, 

Wb«« I'm vuu'd aud niarTi«l, and aJI. 



} 



BENLOMOND. 

rr thou a gpnlua ua thy peak, 
'lal talei, while-hcailcd Ben, 
Ml thou of ancient agca sjieak, 
at Dkock tb' hbtoiion'a p«n ! 
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THE PARROT. 

A DOMESTIC ANBCDOTB. 



The foLowing incident, so strongly illustrating the power 
of memory and association in the lower animals, is not a fic< 
kion. I heard it many years ago in the Island of Mull, from 
the family to whom the bird belonged. 

The deep afiections of the breast, 
That Heaven to living things imparts, 

Are not exclusively possess'd 
By human hearta 

A parrot, from the Spanish Main, 

Full young, and early caged, came o'er 

With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of MuUa's shore. 

To spicy groves where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue, 

His native fruits, and skies, and sun. 
He bade adieu. 

For these he changed the smoke of turf» 
A heathery land and misty sky. 

And tum'd on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. 

But, petted, in our climate cold 

He lived and chattered many a day ; 

Until with age, from green and gold 
His wings grew gray. 



1 



OS A PORTSAIT. 

Al Ih(, when Uind bw) sHming il 
lie Hcojdwi, Inii^'d, and epoke i 

A Spoiiiali ulrmigri cliBUiMil to an 
TaMullu'eiiiiii*; 



u ^paolnh speech. 



Ha hnit'd Ihe bird 1 

The bird in gpiuush qwcch R>]ili«l, 
FtBfV'd round his cn^ with joyous ■crmwh, 

Urapfi'd dowii, lutd died 



OH GErnSG HOME 
TIIE TORTRAIT OF A FEMALE CUILS^ 



TiFE of ihs Cherubim above. 
Come, live with tue, suii be tny Imo '. 
Smite froin my wall, dear roguiali Bprila, 
By suaahiue and by candls-li^iit ; 
For both look BWDBliy on thy trails : 
Or, wen the liody Modu lo gaze, 
She'd welcome thee with [uetre bland, 
like soDH yaoDg fay frorn Faiiyland 
Cast in simplicity's own moulO, 
How csiist lliou be so mauitolil 
In uportiTely dialrocling ehnrma ? 
Thy lips— thine eyea— thy lilllo arms 
Tiiat wrap thy shoulders and lliy head. 
In liomeiieri shawl of netted thniad. 



ON A PORTRAIT. iS^ 

Brown woollen net-work ; yet it seeks 
Accordance with thy lovely cheeks, 
And more becomes thy beauty's bloom 
Than any shawl from Cashmere's loom. 

Thou hast not, to adorn thee, girl, 
Flower, link of gold, or gem or pearl— 
I would not let a ruby speck 
The peepmg whiteness of thy neck 
Thou need'st no casket, witching elf, 
No gawd — ^thy toilet is thyself ; 
Not ev*n a rose-bud from the bower, 
Thyself a magnet — gem and flower. 

My arch and playful little creature, 
Thou hast a mind in every feature ; 
Thy brow, with its disparted locks, 
Speaks language that translation mocks ; 
Thy lucid eyes so beam with soul. 
They on the canvass seem to roll — 
Instructing both my head and heart 
To idolize th** painter's art 
He marshals minds to Beauty's feast — 
He is Iluiiiauity's high priest 
Who proves, by heavenly forms on earth. 
How much this world of ours is worth. 
Inspire me, child, with visions fair ! 
Fa children, in Creaticu, are 
The only things that could be given 
Back, and alive — unchanged — to Heavoa 




I 



Stiik, heliDBinaii, till you Meer ou 
B; Btan b«yand [he line ; 

Wo go (a (mutt a rralm, one day, 
LibH England's self to abiue. 



Cheer up— cheec up— our conrao w 


e'll ke«p 


Wilh daunll™ heart and haml ; 




And whra we've plou|rb-d the ^orn 


yd««P. 


We'll plougb a smiling land : — 








The BriloD 10 its bowpn, 




To BOW but pleateouH seeds, an'l _un 


UB 


Luiuriant fnijls cud Howers. 




Charui.—ChM up— eliet 


rup.t 



There, tracla unc)ieer'd by humnn woids, 

SecluBiou'a wildest holds. 
Shall hear the lowing of our herds, 

Aud tinkling of our folda. 

Choral, — Cheor up — clit'er up. Slo. 

Uke rubles sel in gold, shall blnah 

Oar vineyards girt with com ; 
And wind, aad oil, and gladness guab 

I>om Amalthea's bora. 

Clutrui. — Cheer up — cheer up, Su!. 



MOONLIGHT. 861 

Britannia's pride is in our hearts, 

Her blood is in our veins — 
We'll girdle earth with British arts. 

Like Ariel's magic chains. 

CHORUS. 

Cheer up— cheer up—our course we'll keep^ 

With dauntless heart and hand ; 
And when we've piough'd the stormy deep, 

We'll plough a smiling land. 



MOONLIGHT. 

The kiss that would make a maid's cheek fliuh 

Wroth, as if kissing were a eia 

Amidst the Argus eyes and din 

And tell-tale glare of noon, 

Brings but a murmur and a blush, 

Beneath the modest moon. 

Ye days, gone— never to come back. 
When love return'd entranced me so. 
That still its pictures move and glow 
In the dark chamber of my heart ; 
Leave not my memory's future track— 
I will not let you part 

'Twas moonlight, when my earliest love 
First on my bosom dropp'd her head ; 
A moment then concentrated 



3 MOaNLIGUT. 

Thf^ liluv of y^'iuT, SB if the Bphvrav 
TliBir ccutw h^ faEtci dmen, 
\ikI carried Enocli-IIke above. 
A li^ag man [o [trnveu. 

Til by tbo Rilling inotBi «■> nmiiaie. 
Tin dalv brlwcen our nuptial night 
And that b'nrt hour wliii^li brings to li^: 
Tha rrnil uf blue— Uie pledge of faitii ; 



Wh»; 






Eaitli'* eiianoor'd bii 
I bar rery chaugMi, 









The Moaa'a Ihi 
Troe 10 him 

To other rtiii 
Though, c 
ller lighli iu ihort olleiided pride. 
And fiidts to an eclipw. 



The fftiriea tcvel by bi 
Tl« only when tha 
The Rn».f)f kindles iuta love, 
And Qtahm light to show it : 
The nightlucale ralutea her (jueen 
Of Heayen, her heov'nly poet. 

Tlieu ye that love— by mooniight gloom 
Meet at my grave, and pli^t regaid. 
Oh : coald I be the Orphean bard 
Of whom It ia reportsd, 
Thai nighlingales aung o'er his tomb, 
Whilst loietB came and courted 



CORA LINN, OR THE FALLS OF THE CLYDE 

WRITTEN ON REVISITING IT IN 1837 



The time I saw thee, Cora, lasti 
'Twas with congenial friends ; 
And calmer hours of pleasure past— 
My memory seldom sends. 

It was as sweet an Autumn day 
As ever shone on Clyde, 
And Lanark's orchards all the wny^ 
Put forth their ||[olden pride ; 

Ev'n hedges, busk'd m bravery, 
Look'd rich that sunny mom ; 
The scarlet hip and blackberry 
So prank'd September's thorn. 

In Cora's glen the calm how deep ! 
The trees on loftiest hill 
Like statues stood, or things asleep^ 
All motionless and still. 

The torrent spoke, as if his noisb 
Bade earth be quiet round, 
And give his loud and lonely voice 
A more commaudiug sound. 



IliB fiiini, tRaolh the yellow ligtii 
l>f Dooo, GunK down Ukp out. 
CflnliiiiuHi* diMl of jupers boghl, 
HnHul rolling by Uie nun. 

Uau Ijinn '. let tonier falliug dooda 
Rare prouder iianua than Ihme ; 
And king of ill, entlironed in woodSi 
Let NiagHTB iliine 

Kurlmrisn, lei jiiro shake hi< coaola 
Witli reeking Ibnndara far, 
Eilnnded like th' artsy dr b«la 

In broad, embattled w&i .' 

Ilia voice appals Iho wifdornew, 
Appmaching thine, tre feel 
A •olcmti. deep melodiotunea^ 
'f bat aeeda do louder peal. 

More fniy wonld but diBenchaOt 
Tliy dieam-uispirin^ diu ; 
B« IJioii tlie Scoltiali Miwe'i luumli 
Kunumlio Cora lioiL 



UNES 

fUOGESTED BT THE STATUE OF ARNOLD VON WINKELRIED,* 

STANZ-UNDKRWALDKN. 



Inspiring and romantic Switzers' land, 
Though mark'd with majesty by Nature's hand. 
What charm ennobles most thy landscape's face ? — 
Th* heroic memory of thy native race — 
Who forced tyrauuic hosts to bleed or flee, 
A.ud made their rocks the ramparts of the free ; 
Their fastuesses roU'd back th' invading tide 
Of couquest, and their mountains taughi them pride 
Hence they have patriot names — in fancy's eye, 
Bright as their glaciers glittering in the sky ; 
Patriots who make the pageantries of kings 
Like shadows seem and unsubstantial things. 
Their guiltless glory mocks oblivion's rust, 
Imperishable, for their cause was just 

Heroes of old ! to whom the Nine have strung 
Their lyres, and spirit-stirring anthems sung ; 
Heroes of chivalry ! whose banners grace 
The aisles of many a consecrated place, 
Confess how few of you can match in fame 
The martyr Wiukelried's immortal name !t 



* For an account of this patriotic Swiss and his hentic death 
at the battle of Sempach, see Dr. Beattie*s " Switzerland illus- 
trated," vol. II., pp. 11 1-1 J 5. 

t The advocates of classical learning tell us that, without 
classic historians, we should never become acquainted with t)i« 



SONG ON OUR QUEEN. 

TO mmiC BT CfURLU NKATK, 



VicTORiA'*fl sceptre o*er the deep 
Has touch'd, and broken davery's chain ; 

Yet, strange magician ! she enslaves 
Our hearts within her own domain. 

Her spirit is devout, and bums 
With thoughts averse to bigotry ; 

Yet she, herself the iddl, turns 
Our thoughts into idolatry. 

■tost splendid trait^^ of human character ; bat one of those traits 
patriiitic self-devotion, may surely be heard of elsewhere, with- 
out learning Greek and Latin. There are few, who have read 
nnodern history, unacquainted with the noble voluntary dea4h 
of the Swilzer VVinkelried. Whether he was a peasant or man 
of superior birth, is a point not quite settled in history, though I 
am inclined to suspect that he was simply a peasant. Bat this 
is ceitain, that in the battle of Sempach, perceiving that there 
was no other means of breaking the heavy-armed lines of the 
Austrians than by gathering as many of their spears as he could 
^asp totjether, he opened a passage for his fellow combatants, 
who, with hammers and hatchets, hewed down the mailed 
n at arms, and won the victory 



LINES ON MY NEW CHILD-SWEETHEART 



I HOLD it a religious duty 

To love and worship children's beauty ; 

They've least the taint of earthly clod, 

They're freshest from the hand of Grod ; 

With heavenly looks they make us sure 

The heaven that made thera must be pure ; 

We love them not in earthly fashion, 

But with a beatific passion. 

I chanced to, yesterday, behold 

A maiden child 9f beauty's mould ; 

'Twas near, more sacred was the scene, 

The palace of our patriot Queen. 

The little charmer to my view 

Was sculpture brought to life anew. 

Her eyes had a poetic glow, 

Her pouting mouth was Cupid's bow : 

And through her frock I could descry 

Her neck and shoulders' symmetry. 

'Twas obvious from her walk and gait 

Her limbs were beautifully straight ; 

I stopp'd th' enchantress, and was told, 

Though tall, she was but four years old. 

Her guide so grave an aspect wore 

I could not ask a question more ; 

But follow'd her. The little one 

Threw backward ever and anon 

Her lovely neck, as if to say, 

•* I know you love me. Mister Grey ;" 



TO THE UNITKU STATES 

Ph b]r it! imliact ehildhood'a ajre 
It dmwi id phjraiogiMm; ; 
Thejr wbII digtinginh fawning btI 
Tnm Meriing finidiijes at tba haait. 

Anil iw At flirted, like K tme, 
Gucid wcMnao, till w« bade adieu. 
TwM tlieo I with irfnl grew wild, 
Oh, beaoleoTB, iatcrntiag cliild ! 
Why uk'd 1 not Ihy houie and name T 
Mj coursse f"''"'' ■"* — mere's the ahsma. 
Bet where abidpa Ihia jewel rare ? 
Oh, ye that Dwa her, tell me where ! 
For «9d il makM my heart and soro 
To Uiink 1 ne'er may meet hoi more. 



1 



I 



iTATKB, your banuor weaia 
ia UB of your nhame. 



■ntypea 



Voiir Btaudard's • 

White IVwdon 
Bui what's the rneaniag of the stripM T 

They mean your negrons' acars. 



THE LAUNCH OF A FIRST RATK 



WRITTEN ON WITNESSING THE BPECTACUI 



England hails thee with emotion, 

Mightiest child of naval art, 
Heaven resounds thy welcome ! Ocean 

Takes thee smiling to his heart 

Giant oaks of bold expansion 
O'er seven hundred acres fell, 

All to build thy noble mansion, 

Where our hearts of oak shall dwell 

'Midst those trees the wild deer bounded} 
Ages long ere we were bom, 

And our great-grandfathers sounded 
Many a jovial hunting-horn. 

Oaks that living did inherit 

Grandeur from our earth and sky, 

Still robust, the native spirit 
In your timbers shall not die. 

Ship to shine in martial story, 

Thou shalt cleave the ocean's peth. 

Freighted with Britannia's glory 
And the thunders of her wrath. 

Foes shall crowd their sails and fly thao^ 
Threat'ning havoc to their deck, 

21 



KPISTI.E CHUM ALGIEHS. 

Wlirii Bbr eipy fint df>cry Ihee, 
Like Ihr coming wliiilwind'i qiMk 

Gallanl balk ' Uiy pomp Had beaulj 
Slorm or balLle n«'« ^slJ blsM, 

Whilst our tua in priite und duly 
Nail tliv cvlon to ihc man. 



BHSTLE FROM ALGIEHS, 

TO HORACE SMITH. 

DiJiK UomcK ! bit nnlted to lean, 
For I'm mi-lling with hnat oa I rhyme ; 

Thaii0i UiB DBinttorthii' place ta All-jeera, 
"Vm no jokp to fall in with lU clime. 



Where a bHrber alone w my friend- 
Da you aak ma the Hights aad Ihr newa 
or this wondHrTii] cily loaingT 

But no miiBc of tho Helicon'B spriog. 

• On board the vessel iraio Maneillea to Aigiera 1 met una 
1 fcUow-pnuenger whom I aupposcd io be a physician from 
ni) drest and mannen, and the sitenliont which he pud 
Die lo alleviate the lolfeiingB of my sea-ncluieBS. He tumeil 
oiil to be a peiruqiiier aatl haiber In Algeria— bill hia voca 
iioq did not lower him in my eHiimallon— for lie coiitinneo 
Ills atlenliona lill he passod my baggage through the CIDtonu 
and helped ma, when hiT b-nd wiih eibamtt-m, M ttiB bM 
hoMI. 



EPISTLE FROM ALGIERS 271 

My windows afTord me the sight 

Of a pe<^Ie all diverse in hue ; 
They are black, yellow, olive, and white. 

Whilst I in my sorrow look blue. 

Here are groups for the painter to take. 

Whose figures jocosoly combine, — 
The Arab disguised in his haik,* 

And the Frenchman disguised in his wine 

In his breeches of petticoat size 

You may say as the Mussulman goes, 

That his garb is a fair compromise 

'Twixt a kilt and a pair of small-clothes. 

The Mooresses, shrouded in white. 

Save two holes for their eyes to give room, 

Seem like corpses in sport or in spite 
That have slyly whipp'd out of their tomb. 

The old Jewish dames make me sick : 

If I were the devil — I declare 
Such hags should not mount a broom-stick 

In my service to ride through the air. 

But hipp'd and undined as I am. 

My hippogriflTs course I must rein- 
For the pain of my thirst is no sham, 

Though I'm bawling aloud for champagne. 

Dinner's brought ; but the wines have no pith— 
They are flat as the statutes at law ; 

And for all that they bring me, dear Smith ! 
Would a glass of brown stout they could draw 

O'er each French trashy dish as I bend, 
My heart feels a patriot's grief ! 

* A mantle worn by the natives. 



TO A VOtJNG LADV. 

Aod tbe rounl teiin, O Eni;lsnil ' (hseoad 
Wben 1 ihink on a round of th> bB«4'. 



To Ihy flsK nn Iha toBDi of Ihe wnvM. 
Aiul lh> (i»in DD Ihy Dbkom of ala. 


Vw 1 own. in th» hour of my dtsughl. 

A diMirt hu m«t welcoiiH-ly como ; 
Hen kn pMeh« thai melt iu Uib mouth. 

Anil erapoi blue and big oa a plum. 


Tbare .re mBlooi loo. Iiwhhm uid ^rtwi. 
But the hIkhm I dbI siiall b» tew. 



Qomi) pun! you'll oiciaim ; but bo c&lm. 
Though my leller beare dale, u you nen 

From the land of the dsl«-bearing paiin 
I wiQ palm do more puaa upon yon. 



t YOUNG LADY 



An origiiial aom^thlng, fair maid, you * 
To write— but how tholl 1 begin 7 
For 1 fest I have rolliing original in m 
Exceplinp OiiginBJ Sin. 



FRAGMENT OF AN ORATORIO, 

FROM THE BOOK OF JOB. 



Having met my illustrions Aiend the Composer NeakrHnin, at 
Algien« several years ago, I commenced this intended Oratorio 
at his desire, but he left the place kwfore I proceeded farther in 
the poem ; and it has been thus left unfinished. 



Crubh'd by misfortune's yoke. 

Job lamentably spoke — 

" My boundless curse be on 

The day that I was bom ; 

Quench'd be the star that shone 

Upon my natal mom. 

In the grave I long 

To shroud my breast ; 

Where the wicked cease to wrong. 

And the weary are at rest." 

Then Eliphaz rebuked his wild despair : 

** What Heaven ordains, His meet that man 

should bear. 
Lately, at midnight drear, 
A vision shook my bones with feai * 
A spirit pa8s*d before my face, 
And yet its form I could not trace ; 
It stopped — it stood — it chill'd my Uood, 
The hair upon my flesh uprose 
With freezing dread ! 
Deep silence reign'd, and, at its dose, 
I heard a voice that said — 



rn.UJME.vr Of ji.\ ui(\i-(»i(ic> 

•Shut) loorliJ uiui Iw nmr puiP ami juat 

Tlun Uod. wlitt nisdo l»ni from Itie •luci f 

liaM tliou Mt Irarnl nl old, litixi- BpM 

It Ills Uiiunph <if Ui* liy|nr.titv ; 

Ilow KHi lli» Wfratli «* joj ffrcnrn irsn 

(>u ilii> tirtiw el III* iiBgDill]' nuD r 

By llo tlm of liU ciuwsicuca he pt'rnlulh 

1u >n uiiblawa OBrnc i 

The Eutli dcininih lib ilouh, 

Aud Ihi Hnkvutu rev«al lii* aliame.' * 



1 



With tlie iejiUi of my dwotalioa. 
And (he utguiah tl my soul 1 
Bui I will not ceHK lo wnil 
Thr bilti-tiins of my balc^ — 
Man thai k born of nronwii, 
^liorl nod aril ■ h» boot ; 
Mn fira)] likeaahBdow, 
He fnd>-lh like a Hower. 
My days are pan'd — my hope and 
Ie but to moulder Id thr dusL 



Buw, mninal. bow, brfors Iby God, 
Ni<r iniiriDur at bis chasleDiog rod : 
Fragile being of oaitlily clay, 
Think on God's eleninl away! 
Hark ! from llie wbiriwliid Torlh 
Thy Maker fpeaks— » Thou cliiici ol 
Where wert thou whea I laid 



Creai 



When Ihc sons of God rejoiciog inadH, 

And the uuirninj^ stare logether saagaodahoiwl 



FROM THE BOOK OF JOB. 275 

lladst thou power to bid above 

Heaveu's constellations glow ; 

Oi 9hape the forms that live and move 

On Nature's face below ? 

Hast thou given the horse his strength and prido* 

He paws the valley with nostril wide, 

He smells far off* the battle ; 

He neighs at the trumpet's souad — 

And his speed devours the ground, 

As he sweeps to where the quivers rattle^ 

And the spear and shield shine bright* 

'Midst the shouting of the captaiiiB 

And iht thunder of the ilgfat 



HOTES 



i' 



NOTES. 



P. 5, 1. 37. 

And mcA thy atrength-intpvring aid .hat bor0 
The hardy Byron to his native shore-~ 

Tbb followiug picture of his own distress, given by 
BfRON in his simple and interesting narrative, justiiiaa 
the description in page 5. 

After lelating the barbarity of the Indian cacique to 
his child, he proceeds thus : — " A day or two after we 
put to sea again, and crossed the great bay I mentioned 
we had been at the bottom of when we first hauled 
away to the westward. The land here was very low 
and sandy, and something like the mouth of a river 
which discharged itself into the sea, and which had 
been taken no notice of by us before, as it was so shal- 
low that the Indians were obliged to take every thiug 
out of their canoes, and carry them over land. We 
rowed up the r ver four or five leagues, and then took 
into a branch c f it that ran first to the eastward, and 
then to the nor thward : here it became much narrower, 
and the stream excessively rapid, so that we gained but 
little way, though we wrought very hard. At night we 
landed upon its banks, and had a most uncomfortable 
lodging, it being a perfect swamp, and we had nothing 
to cover us, though it rained excessively. The Indians 
were little better off than we, as there was no wood 
here to make their wigwams ; so that all they could do 
was to prop up the bark, which they carry in the bot- 



»6(t MITES. 

Uint Dl llicu CHuooi. and tlu-Urr llifiitet-lTrc as w 
Ibny could In lli« Iwwonj or iL Kuowiiig the difficultiv 
Oiej had la onnuDler hcrv, thry lind provided I 
kI«m witb anno msl ; but we had not a maiset t 
alter Ibr haavy falif^ea of Iho day, excepting a eoiI et 
root we nw the ImtiBm make uae or, which wu 
dnfTMaUo to lh« laMe. We iaborpd aJI aeD 
agtimt, lti« itream, and fared as we had done the da; 
bnlore. The n*it day braughl lu to the canyiag pluca 
llore tras plenty of wood, but nothiug to be est te 
•uxttinnDce. We pawed lliis night, bb we had rreqiieaU; 
cktue, under a tree; hut what we auflered at lli» 



1* mil easy to be eipte«ed. 


I had beei. Uir«e dayo at 


the oar willHiut any kind 


of BouTOhm 


nt exnppt tha 


wrvlched root above menlio 


ed. Ilmd 


o shin, for il 


had wiled off by biu. Al 


my clothes 


consisted of a 




a beal-akln 


apieoeofrel 


cloth whioh had ODce been 


wabtcoal. 


and a ragga4 


pair of trauaen, wllhoul Bhoea oi Blockiu, 


-B." 



Don Patricia Godd, a Scotch physician in one of tJie 
Spenisli settle RiCHM, hoepitably relieved Byron and hii 
wretched aseocialea, of which tbe Commodore apeaka in 
the wnrmedt temiij of gratitude. 



n elriugs of Apollo's harp were the aymbol 



IB seven planets. Hetschel, faj 
ei^iih, migiil he said to add a&otim 



NOTES. 981 

P. 7, 1. 15 
Deep from hie vaults, the Lozian murmure fiow. 

Loxias is the name frequently given to Apollo by 
Greek writere ; it is met with more than once in the 
Choephors of JSschylus. 

P 8, 1. 9. 

Unloeke a generous store at thy eommandt 
Like HoreVs roeks beneath the prophet*s hajuL 

See Exodus, chap. xvii. 3, 5, 6. 

P. 12, 1. a 
Wild Obifiies— 

Among the negroes of the West Indies, Obi, or Or- 
biah, is the name of a magical power, which is believed 
by them to affect the object of its malignity with dismal 
calamities. Such a belief must undoubtedly have b^en 
deduced from the superstitious mythology of their kitis- 
men on the coast of Africa. I have, therefore, personi- 
fied Obi as the evil spirit of the African, although the ' 
history of the African tribes mentions the evil spirit of 
their religious creed by a different appellation. 

P. 12, 1. 12. 
' Sibir's dreary mines. 



Mr. Bell of Antermony, in his Travels through Siberia, 
informs us that the name of the country is universally 
pronounced Sibir by the Russians. 

P. 12, 1. 26. 
Presaging vnrath to Poland — and to man I 

The history of the partition of Poland, of the massacre 
in the suburbs of Warsaw, and on the bridge of Prague, 
the triumphant entry of Suwarrow into the Polish capi- 
tal, and the insult offered to human nature, by the 
blasphemous thanks offered up to Heaven, for victories 
obtained over men fighting in the sacred cause of liberty, 
by murderers and oppressors, are events generally known. 
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udouD. Uen 



these Gene and hardy adventunn, whose only imprare- 
nKUt had been in the sc cncF of destruclioa, who addpd 
tlie fury of faoaticBm lo the lavagn of war, foand t!.e 
fn-at and of their eouquest opposed by objects which 
aeilher the ardor of their peiseveridg ted, nor savago 
barbarity, could lurmouul. Multitudes were aacrificpd 
by the cruel baud of religious persecutiou, and whole 
counthea were deluged lo blood, in the vain hope, that 
by the destruction of a part the remainder mi^l be 
penuaded, or terrified, into the profEssion of Mabomed- 
ism. But all these aanguiaary effcirts were ine^ctoal ; 
and at leiif^, being fully conrinred, that tlioogli tbey 
might extirpate, they could never hope to convert, any 
UDmber of the Hindooa, Iliey relinquished the imfvacti- 
eaUe idea with which they had entered upon tbejr 









with tl 



\ 



NOTES. 283 

acquirement of the civil dominion and almost miiversal 
empire of Hiudo6tan." — Letters from a Hindoo Rajakt 
by Eliza Hamilton, 

P. 17, 1. 32. 
Jlnd bravea the stormy Spirit of the Cape. 

See the description of the Cape of Good Hope, trans- 
lated from Camoens, by Mickle. 

P. 18, 1. 8. 
WkUefamiaVd nations died along the shore. 

The following account of British conduct, and its 
consequences, in Bengal, will afford a sufficient idea of 
the fact alluded to in this passage. 

After describing the monopoly of salt, betel nut, and 
tobacco, the historian proceeds thus : — " Money in this 
current came but by drops ; it could not quench the 
thirst of those who waited m India to receive it An 
expedient, such as it was, remained to quicken its pace. 
The natives could Irve with little salt, but could not 
want food. Some of the agents saw themselves well 
situated for collecting the rice into stores ; they did so. 
They knew the Gentoos would rather die than violate 
the principles of their religion by eating flesh. The al- 
ternative would therefore be between giving what they 
had, or dying. The inhabitants sunk ; — they that cul- 
tivated the land, and saw the harvest at the disposal of 
others, planted in doubt — scarcity ensued. Then tho 
monopoly was easier managed — sickness ensued. In 
some districts the languid living left the bodies of their 
numerous dead uuburied." — Short History of the Eiig* 
glish Transactions in the East Indies, p. 145. 

P. 18, 1. 23. 

JVYnfi times have Brama*s wheels of lightning hurPd 
His awful presence o^er the alarmed world. 

Among the sublime fictions of the Hindoo mythology 
t is one article of belief, that the Deity Braiiia has de- 






Cundeo ii tlM God rf Lof ia tU wy th oii i gy il dw 
HindooiL OuuBm and 8«iMPBttM cotraipoiid to tto 
pogwi deiliei, Jaaoi mad MiBennu 

P.ti^LSt. 
Tktnmm^mnhuiUamfHU^kaigJ — 

Socfodto Veowiitiioaqritlo riMde^— IHtmdi 

P.S^LI. 

Falconer, in hia poem, *< The ShipwredL,** ipeaks off 
hinuelf by tlie name of Arioo. 
See Falconer*s <* Shipwreck," Canto IIL 

P. 2S. 1. 14. 

See Schiller's tragedy of " The Robbers," Scene ▼. 

P. 25, 1. 33. 
What millions died— that Cmsar might he grmt ! 

The carnage occasioned by the wars of Julius Casai 
has been usually estimated at two millions of men. 

P. 25. 1. 33. 

Or team thefaU that bleeding thousands bore, 
MardCd by their Charles to Dnieper's swamn skon- 

" In this extremity," (says the biographer of Charieo 
XII. of Sweden, speaking of his military exploits before 
ibe battlr> of Pultowa,) " the memorable winter of 1709, 



NOTES. 38ft 

which was still more remarkable in that part of Europe 
than in France, destroyed numbers of his troops ; for 
Charles resolved to brave the seasons as he had done 
his enemies, and ventured to make long marches during 
this mortal cold. It was in one of these marches that 
two thnussad men fell down dead with cold before his 
©yes." 

P. 26, 1. 19. 
As lona^a saint. 

The natives of the island of lona have an opinion, 
that on certain evenings every year, the tutelary saint 
Columba is seen on the top uf the church spires count- 
lug the surrounding islands, to see that they have not 
been sunk by the power of witchcrafL 

P. 36, 1. 38. 
And part, like Ajut — never to return ! 

See the history of Ajut and Anniugait in " The Ram* 
bier." 

That gave the glacier tops their richest glow. 

The sight of the glaciers of Switzerland, I am told, 
has often disappomted travellers who had perused the 
accounts of their splendor and sublimity given by Bourrit 
and other describers of Swiss scenery. Possibly Bourrit, 
who had spent his life in an enamored familiarity with 
the beauties of Nature in Switzerland, may have leaned 
to the romantic side of description. One can pardon a 
man for a sort of idolatry of those imposing objects of 
Nature which heighten our ideas of the bounty of Na- 
ture or Providence, when we reflect that the glaciers— 
those seas of ice — are not only sublime, but useful 
they are the inexhaustible reservoirs which supply the 
principal rivers of Europe ; and their annual melting ia 
in proportion to the summer heat which dries up those 
nvers and makes them need that supply. 

That the picturesque grandeur of the glaciers should 



286 NOTES 

NoiiHitiniM dbap,XMnt the traTeller, wilt tiot aeeiii 
|iriKio)( to any one who has been much in a inouotaio* 
DIM country, and recollects that the beauty of Nature 
iu euch countries w not only Tariable, but capricioualy 
depeiulent on the weather and sunshine. l*here are 
about four hundred different glaciers.* accordiiij^ to the 
computation of M. Bourrit, between Mont Blanc and 
the frontiers of the Tyrol. The full effect of the most 
lofty and picturesque of them can, of course, only be 
produced by the richest and warmest light of the at- 
mosphere ; and the very liput which illuniiuates them 
must have a changing influence on many of their ap< 
peurances. I imagine it is owing to this circumstance, 
namely, the casualty and changeableness of the appear- 
ance of some of the glaciers, that the impressions made 
by them on the minds of other and more transient trav- 
elleri have been less enchanting than those described by 
M. Bourrit On one occasion M. Bourrit seems even 
to speak of a past phenomenon, and certainly one 
which no other spectator attests in the same terms, 
when he says, that there once existed, between tbs 
Kaiulel Stei^ and Lauterbrun, ** a paiwa^e amidst sin- 
gular glacierw, sometimes resembling magical towns 
of ice, with pihisters, pyramids, columns, and obe- 
lisks, reflecting to the sun the most brilliant hues of 
the finest ^ems." — M. Bourrit's description of the Glacier 
of the Rlione is quite enchanting : — " To form an idea," 
he says, ** of this superb spectacle, figure in your mind 
a scafToiding of transparent ice, filling a space of two 
miles, rising to the clouds, and darting flashes of light 
like the sun. Nor were the several parts less magnifi- 
cent and surprising. One might see, as it were, the 
Btreels and buildings of a city, erected in *he form of an 
amphitheatre, and embellished with pieces of water, 
cascades, and torrents. The effects were as prodigious 
as the immensity and the height ; — the most beautiful 

• Oocnpytng, If taken lojjelher, a surface of I'U) square leagnos 
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Asura — the most splendid white — the regular appearance 
of a thousand pyramids of ice, are more easy to be im- 
agined than described." — Bourrit, iii. 163. 

.FVom keighU browsed by the boundingr bouquetin. 

Laborde, in his " Tableau de la Suisse," gives a cu» 
rious account of this animal, the wild sharp cry and 
elastic movements of which must heighten the pictur- 
esque appearance of its haunts. — " Nature," says La- 
borde, " has destined it to mountains covered with snow 
if it is not exposed to keen cold, it becomes blind. Its 
agility in leaping much surpasses that of the chamois, 
and would appear incredible to those who have not seen 
it There is not a mountain so high or steep to which 
it will not trust itself, provided it has room to place its 
feet ; it can scramble along the highest wall, if its sur- 
face be rugged." 

P. 34. 1. 15. 
— - enameWd moae. 

The moss of Switzerland, as well as that of the Tyrol, 
is remarkable for a bright smoothness, approaching to 
the appearance of enamel. 

P. 37, 1. 33. 
How dear seem'd ev^n the waste and wild Shreck-kom. 

The Shreck-hom means, in German the Peak of 
Terror. 

P. 37, 1. 38. 
Blindfold hie native hill* he could have known t 

I hr ve here availed myself of a striking expression of 
the Emperor Napoleon respecting his recollections of 
Corsica, which is recorded in Las Cases^s History of lh« 
Emperor*s Abode at St Helena. 

P. 57, 1. 1. 
JnnUfail, the ancient name of Ireland. 
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Tha pridfl of the Irieh iu imMBtry was bo ^reat, that 
dne Df (he O'Neals being told that Barrett of CagtlemoDO 
had been there only four himdied yean, he replied, — 
that he hated the clawn ai if he had come there but 
yeeterday. 

Tara waa the place of aaMmblage and feaBttng of (he 
petty priDcee of Ireland. Very qilendid aud rabuloia 
JrBrri[ilioni are given by the Iriah hbtoriaiH of the pomp 
and luiuiy of Ihmo meelioga. The psaltery of Tata 
was the gnmd national register of Irelaud. The grand 
epoch of poliOcal emineace tn the early hJMoty of the 
Iriah b the reign of their great and favorite monarch, 
Ollam Fodlah, who reigned, according U> Keating, 
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aoout nine hundred and fifty yeare Lifore the Christian 
era. Under him was instituted the great Fes at Tara, 
which it is pretended was a triennial convention of the 
states, or a parliament ; the members of which were the 
Druids, and other learned men, who represented the 
people in that assembly. Very minute accounts are 
given by Irish annalists of the magnificence and order 
of these entertainments ; from which, if credible, we 
might collect the earliest traces of heraldry that occur 
in history. To preserve order and regularity in the 
great number and variety of the members who met on 
such occasions, the Irish historians inform us that when 
Uie banquet was ready to be served up, the shield-bearers 
of the princes, and other members of the convention, 
delivered in their shields and targets, which were readi- 
ly distinguished by the coats of arms emblazoned upon 
them. These were arranged by the grand marshal 
and principal herald, and hung upon the walls on the 
right side of the table ; and upon entering the apart- 
ments, each member took his seat under his respective 
shield or target, without the slightest disturbance. The 
concluding days of the meeting, it is allowed by the 
Irish antiquaries, were spent in very free excess of con- 
viviality ; but the first six, they say, were devoted to 
the examination and settlement of the annals of the 
kingdom. These were publicly rehearsed. When they 
had passed the approbation of the assembly, they were 
trauscribed into the authentic chronicles of the uation, 
which was called the Register, or Psalter of Tara. 

Col. Vallancey gives a translation of an old Irish 
fragment, found in Trinity College, Dublin, in which 
the palace of the above assembly is thus described as it 
existed in the reign of Cormac : — 

" In the reign of Cormac, the palace k£ Tara was 
nine hundred feet square ; the diameter of the surromid- 
iug rath, seven dice or casts of a dart ; it contained one 
hundred and fifly apartments ; one hundred and fifty 
dormitories, or siroping-rooms for guards, and sixty meu 
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b «*rh U<* hn(lil tru Iwcnlj-aeTFii cnbit*; 
via* oaa liUDilrril and ADy cariiuiki dnakiug-hon*, 
Iwalva (kwn. Bud onr iliauiand gursl> ilaily, b«>da 
princn. uimlon, aud men of ■ueocr, c»gTBT«n of guid 
and •lltEi, carvcn, modFllrn. aud tMbltw." The Indi 
dtaciijAioa ol llic bauifuctiiig-liail t> thus iTBiialalMl: 
■■ Twelve ilalla at diVHiMi* iu cKch wing ; sxt«sn at. 
tpodiuila Du eaeli ndv, aud two lo eaob UUe ; «ia fana 
itnd gOHl* in klL" 

P. 60. I. It. 

Tlia liouH (■[ O'C-ODOOT liad a light to boaH of tbcil 
TiaoiK* otei tlw Engtiih. iL waj a chief of tlie ti'Con 
Bor n« whu gave a check to (bo Engtiafa cliantpion 
De Courejr, m famoUE Cm his penouiil strength, an) foi 
doBiring a helmol al oiie bio* of hin aword, io the prm- 
•ncc of llie kiuga of Fraaee aud Gaf^aiid, when thn 
f'reni^h champion declined I ho combat with hhn. 
■I'l.i ..L-l. -ill 'I .Im\ I"..!..!.,.-!..! (.1 III..- English undet Ue 

II- "■' I .. . . Iiiriublcd tUi pnde of 

Iliai name on a raemoraDio occa«on, Tit : when Wal- 
ter de Bourgo, an auceitor of that Do Bourgo wbo won 
the battle of Athanree, had become u inaoleDt as lo 
make exce«ite demauda upon the territoHee of Con- 
naught, and to bid defiance lo all the rights and propei- 
ti« reserved by the Iiiiih chiefa. Ealh O'C^onnor, h 
near descendaul of the famous Cathal, somamed of tin 
Bloody Hand, rose against the usurper, and defeated tlM 
English BO severely, that their general died of cliagrin 
after the battle. 

P. «a. [. 15, 

OrimlJ.rafiirtaiu'jiMa. 

The month of May is to this day called Mi Beal 
tiennie, J. e. the month of Beal's fire, in the original Ian- 
piageol Ireland, aud hence I believe the name <4 the 
Beltan festival iu the Highlaads. ThcM firea w»rg 
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lighted on the summits of mountains (the Irish anliqiia- 
riefl say) in honor of the sun ; and are supirased, by tiiosc 
conjecturing gentlemen, to prove the origin of the Irish 
from some nation who worshipped Baal or Belus. Many 
hills in Ireland still retain the name of Cnoc Greine, i. e. 
the Hill of the Sun ; and on all are to be seen the ruins 
of druidical altars. 

P. 61, 1.2. 
Jind play my elarsheeh by thy side. 

The elarsheeh, or harp, the principal musical instru* 
ment of the Hibernian bards, does not appear to be of 
Irish origin, nor indigenous to any of the British islands. 
The Britons undoubtedly were not acquainted with it 
during the residence of the Romans in their country, as 
in all their coins, on which musical mstruments are rep- 
resented, we see only the Roman lyre, and not the Brit 
ish teylin, or harp. 

P. 61, 1. 9. 
Jlnd saw at dawn the lofty baton. 

Bawn, from the Teutonic Bawen — to construct and 
secure with branches of trees, was so called because the 
primitive Celtic fortifications were made by digging a 
ditch, throwing up a rampart, and on the latter fixing 
stakes, which were interlaced with boughs of trees. 
This word is used by Spenser ; but it is inaccurately 
called by Mr. Todd, his annotator, an emmeuce. 

P. 63. 1. 25 
To speak the vialison of heaven. 

If the wrath which I have ascribed to the heroine 
of this little piece should seem to exhibit her character 
as too unnaturally stripped of patriotic and domestic 
affections, I must beg leave to plead the authority 
of Corueille in the representation of a similar passion : I 
allude to the denunciation of Camilla, in the tragedy of 
Horace. When Horace, accompanied by a soldier bear* 



iof <Ih< ihriH' nrunb of th» Ciin»ti<, tnertm h» iMMr 
•ml HKiUa liari *D cunicrklulBt* bini on ha riclotj, iM 
■ipinva Hilf Iwr ntu/l, wlitdi Iw oUnbutH ol fifU out} 
l» licr ftoluiK* Tut Uia lu« uf ber Iwo brathcn ; ImI 



miadmtot bu loiet. Ilm l«* ol tfas Ciiriatii, bs ■ 



At til* iiirulion ut RixnR.CatniJJe breaks oi 
■■ aotnr, l-unUiw oblrl de nan resenlinwn 



JlitigttiiJIIkxiiTitl ^IcriU.) 
Id the riigd of Edward Ihe Secaud, (he Irbh prei<Fi.l< 
ed lo Piif>e John the Tvealy-secand a loemnriiil of iheit 
■ulleripgB under the English, of which Ihe laDguage ei- 
bibita ell the strength of despair. " Ever since the 
English (nay they) fiist appealed upon our coasts, they 
entered our teiT'tories under a certain specioug preleucc 
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of charity, and external hypocritical show of religion, 
endeavoring at the same time, by every artifice malice 
could suggest, to extirpate us root and branch, and 
without any other right than that of the strongest ; they 
have so far succeeded by base fraudulence, and cunning, 
that they have forced us to quit our fair and ample hab- 
itations and inheritances, and tj take refuge like wild 
beasts in the mountains, the woods, and the morasses of 
the country ; — nor even can the caverns and deu8 pro- 
tect us against their insatiable avarice. They pursue us 
even into these frightful abodes ; endeavoring to dispos- 
sess us of the wild uncultivated rocks, and arrogcte to 
themselves the property of every place on which we 
can stamp the figure of our feet" 

The greatest effort ever made by the ancient Irish to 
regain their native independence, was made at the time 
when they called over the brother of Robert Bruce from 
Scotland. William De Bourgo, brother to the Earl of 
Ulster, and Richard de Bermingham, were sent against 
the main body of the native insurgents, who were headed 
rather than commanded by Feiim O'Connor. The im- 
portant battle which decided the subjection of Ireland, 
took place on the 10th of August, 1315. It was tho 
bloodiest that ever was fought between the two nations, 
and continued throughout the whole day, from the rising 
to the setting sun The Irish fought with inferior dis- 
cipline, but with great enthusiasm. They lost ten thou- 
sand men, among whom were twenty-nine chiefs of 
Counaught Tradition states that, after this terrible 
Jay, the O'Connor family, like the Fabian, were so 
nearly exterminated, that throughout all Counaught not 
one of the name remained, except Felim's brother who 
was capable of bearing arms. 

P. 65 

Lochiel, the chief of the warlike clan of the Camerona 
and descended from ancestors distinguished in their nar- 
row sphere for great personal prowess, was a man wor< 
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fffwof L>M> StBUla in )T4S. H» 
bmtd (v U> woW fifUM ai BMeh m (U* irbmI •■d 



Nudatil if CfcotM *— M t* rMBd ar boi in 1715 
LaebiH <na liiit—tf too wJw k man lo be hlhid to Uw 
HiWT'"'""" ' ■" fcg f il'" an eMcipriMi, but Ui Mon- 
failkjt Id tlw poial cf hsoor dtmtuImI hv vodon 
Outlf* appvvM IB liii tojrmtly, mid hr BOalit dm hnufc 
t<w iwpnaeita of b> [Vne«, Wlian a.arln landHJ it 
BanriiUr, UtdcM «eal W torrt him, hiit aa lis way 
nJInl at ■■■ Lntlwr'a bamt, iCamrrau W Fuaaf«niJ 
■od told hnu on what enaud he woa i>aiag ; sddiug, 
iHiararar, Uat tm nwuil lo domade the Phuce bom bit 

(nuuinitle hia nunil by Irllcr l» CtiaHw. " No." said 
LwtiH-l, " I Ihiiik It dun to my Pntic« lo giv? Iiim an 
iTBimiH ill ii-rwo for rrfiuiii? lo join lili staudard."— 
■■ Bmhrr," rrplied FiiMiifi in. " 1 know you better Ihab 
you k»a» yaureclf: if Uw Prmce once acta «yea on you, 
he nil make you do vhat he pleaaea." The ialomew 
accordioely look place ; aqd Locbiel, wilii many argu- 
mFDls, but in vain, pnaaed Uie Pieteodfr to return to 
France, and rearrve hiimelf and his fKeoda fur a mare 
favorable occanou, as he had come, by his awu ac- 
kuowled^meiit, without arms, or money, or adbereuts: 
or, al all eveaU, to remain coDCealed till his friruds 
■houlil meet aiid deliberale what was beM to be done. 
Charles. wIiok mind was wound up to tbe utmoM im- 
palieoce, paid no regurd to Ibis pn^Msal, but answered, 
'* that he was determined to put all lo the haiaid." 
" In ■ few days," said he, •' I wilJ erect the royal stand- 
ard, and proclaim to Uie people of Great Sritaia, thai 
diaries Sluarl is come over to claim the crown of hia 
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ancestors, and to win it, or perish in the attempt 
Lochiel, who my father has often told me was our firm- 
est friend, may stay at hcmie and leani from the news- 
papers the fate of his Prince." — " No/' said Lochiet, 
" I will share the fate of my Prince, and so shall every 
man oyer whom nature or fortune hath given me any 
power.** 

The other chieftains who followed Charles embraced 
his cause with no better hopes. It engages our sympa- 
thy most strougly in their behalf, that uo motive, but 
their fear to be reproached with cowardice or disloyalty, 
impelled them to the hopeless adventure. Of this we 
have an example in the interview of Prince Charles 
with Clanrouald, another leading ch .eflain in the rebel 
armv. 

m 

" Charles," says Home, " almost reduced to despair, 
iu his discourse with Boisdale, addressed the two High- 
landers with great emotion, and, summing up hb argu- 
ments for taking arms, conjured them to assist their 
Prince, their countryman, in his utmost need. Clan- 
ronald and his friend, though well-inclined to the cause, 
positively refused, and told him that to take up anns 
without concert or support was to pull down certain ruin 
on their own heads. Charles persisted, argued, and im- 
plored. During this conversation (they were on ship- 
board) the parties walked backwards uud forwards on 
the deck ; a Highlander stood near them, armed at all 
points, as was then the fashion of his country. He was 
a younger brotiier of Kinloch Moidart, and had come 
off to the ship to inquire for news, not knowing who 
was aboard. When he gathered from their discourse 
that the stranger was the Prince of Wales ; when he 
heard his chief and his brother refuse to take arms with 
their Prince ; his color went and came, his eyes sparkled, 
he shifted his place, and grasped his sword. Charles 
observed his demeanor, and turning briskly to him, 
called out, * Will you assist mo?' — ' I will, I will,* said 
Ronald : * though no other man in the Highlands should 
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draw a •% Jfd, I ani ready to die for you .' Cbaries* 
a profusion of tlianks to his champion^ said, be wished 
all the lli^ilanders were like him. Without farther 
di-liberatioii, t'.ie two Macdonalds declared that the} 
would aUiO join, and use their utmost endeavora to eo- 
^l(e their countrymen to take arms." — Home's Hist 
Rebtllion, p. 40. 

P. 65. 1. 90. 
Weep, JJibin f 

The Gat-lic appellation of Scotland, more particalariy 

the Highlands. 

P. 67, 1. 8 

/^, anointed by Heave* with the vials of wratk, 
Bekold^ wkerj keJLiea on hit desolate path I 

The lines allude to the many hardships of the royal 
Buf; rer. 

An account of the second sight, in Irish called Taish« 
is thus given in Martin's Description of the Western 
Isles of Scotland. 

*' The second sight is a singular faculty of seeing an 
otlHTwise invisible ol)j»'ct, without any previous means 
us«'(l l)y the person who sees it for that end. The vision 
makes such a lively impression upon the seers, that they 
neither see nor think of any thing else except the vision 
as lonfj as it continues ; and then they appear pensive 
or jovial according to the object which was represented 
to them. 

" At the sight of a vision the eyelids of the person 
are erected, and the eyes continue staring until the ob- 
ject vanishes. This is obvious to others who are stand- 
ing by when the persons happen to see a vision ; and 
occurred more than once to my own observation, and 
to others that were with me. 

" There is one in Skie, of whom his acquamtance 
observed, that when he sees a vision the inner part of 
his eyelids turns so far upwards, that, after the object 
disappears, he must draw them down with his fingers, 
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and sometimes employ others to draw them down^ 
which he finds to be much the easier way. 

" This faculi / of the second sight does not lineally 
descend in a family, as some have imagined ; for I 
know several parents who are endowed with it, and 
their children are not ; and vice versa. Neither is it 
acquired by any previous compact. And after strict 
inquiry, I could never learn from any among them, 
that this faculty was communicable to any whatsoever 
The seer knows neither the object, time, nor place of a 
vision before it appears ; and the same object is often 
seen by different persons living at a considerable dis- 
tance from one another. The true way of judging as 
to the time and circumstances is by observation ; for 
several persons of judgment who are without this fac- 
ulty are more capable to judge of the design of a vision 
than a novice that is st seer. If an object appear in the 
day or night, it will come to pass sooner or later ac- 
cordingly. 

'* If an object is seen early in a morning, which is not 
frequent, it will be accomplished in a few hours after- 
wards ; if at noon, it will probably be accomplished that 
very day ; if in the evening, perhaps that night ; u 
after candles be lighted, it will be accomplished that 
night ; the latter always an accomplishment by weeks, 
months, and sometimes years, according to the time of 
the night the vision is seen. 

" When a shroud is seen about one, it is a sure prog- 
noetic of death. The time is judged according to the 
height of it about the person ; for if it is not seen above 
the middle, death is not to be expected for the space of 
a year, and perhaps some months longer: and as it if 
frequently seen to ascend higher towards the head, 
death is concluded to be at hand within a few days, if 
not hours, as daily experience confirms. Examples of 
this kind were shown me, when the person of whom 
the observations were then made was m perfect health. 

** It is ordinary with them to see houses, gardens, and 
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mn m jiImcM nld of all Ums*. uul llii* In pMcraof 
IMM a wnnt Ui ba ■Oouoiftliahcil ; >■ nt tiiagi^ m 
tin- Ui nf SkM, whvre Uiei* wcra but a frw mry M 
laiiiiH, Uiitebrd mill alnw ; jtX in b fow y«n ihs 
VMBB. «t>>Dli Biqv-arvil onpo, VBB aetnniplUhnit by Ihe 
wiililluf •( •■•rnil ([und liiiiii«« in Iho eory Bpoi rev"- 
•cated lo Ilia Hnn, laJ liy Uiv pliuiling of oiclxnli 
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" Some find Ib^mielTM an i( were in a crowd o( pen- 
pte, buriog ■ coqme. wliich they cany along with them ; 

dneiibe ths fidoa QmX appBued. IT there ba auj «f 
their uqaaintatiee amoag tbam, they {pve an accoont 
of tbeit DBines, at also af (be bearera ; but th«y know 
nothing; concerniog the corpae." 

Haraee and cdw> (according In the aame credatoo* 
aalfaor) have certainly sanielinies the same faculty ; and 
be eudeavora to prove it by the >gDi of fear which the 
animali exhiUt, when •eoond-aijfUlAd ponona see viaioiu 
in the same place. 

" The seen (he continnee) are ^nerally illiterate and 
well-meaning people, and allogethei vend of dewgn: nor 
could I ever leant that any of them evei made the least 
^iu by it ; neither is it reputable among them to have 
that faculty. Beeidee, the people of the Ura are not so 
credoloua ai lo believe inipticitly before the thing pre- 
dicted is acvoniplished ; but wiien it ■■ actually accom- 
piished nlterwarde, it is not in their power to deny il 
withMt o&riag violence to their own seose and reason 
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Besides, if the seers were deceivers, can it be reasuna- 
ble to imagine that all the islanders who have not the 
second sight should combine together, and offer violence 
to their understandings and senses, to enforce themselves 
to believe a lie from age to age 7 There are several persons 
among them whose title and education raise them above 
the suspicion of concurring with an impostor, merely to 
gratify an illiterate, contemptible set of persons ; nor can 
reasonable persons believe that children, horses, and 
cows, should be pre-engaged in a combination in favor 
of the second sight." — Martin*8 Description of th^ 
Western Isles of Scotland, pp. 3, 11. 

P. 96, 1. 2. 
F)rom nuTT}/ moek'bird's iong* 

The mocking-bird is of the form of, but larger than, 
the thrush ; and the colors are a mixture of black, white, 
and gray. What is said of the nightingale by its great- 
est admirers is what may with more propriety apply to 
this b'u'd, who, in a natural state, sings with very supe- 
rior taste. Towards evening I have heard one begin 
Boflly, reserving its breath to swell certain notes, which, 
by this means, had a most astonishing effect. A gentle- 
man in London had one of these birds for six years. 
During the space of a minute he was heard to imitate 
the woodlark, chaf&nch, blackbird, thrush, and sparrow. 
In this country (America) I have frequently known the 
mocking-birds so engaged in this mimicry, that it was 
with much difficulty I could ever obtain an opportunity 
of hearing their own natural note. Some go so far as 
to say, that they have neither peculiar notes, nor favor- 
ite imitations. This may be denied. Their few natural 
noies resemble those of the (European) nightingale 
Their song, however, has a greater compass and volume 
than the nightingale's, and they have the faculty of 
varying all intermediate notes in a manner which if 
truly delightful. — Ashe*s Travels in America, vol ii 
|k73. 
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^ /» "•• Indian tribe, th"^ """*'"""«''»L 

'"''■"'<. Wack. 2; "^^ '='>PPercolo:V''""ed chit. 

""""ff </ie™, „,,.''*' f -over observed „ ^^ '««"> 
"'' "-y ...ha e!:r !'''' """' b-'ea^ 1 "^ ''««ayed 
^«"> ««</ c/ 7 '■''"'*'-'"'^>S ^» '""^^ a« the 
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or belt, of wampam. Wampum (says Cadwalladei 
Coldeu) is made of the large whelk shell, huccinum 
and shaped like loug beads : it is the current mouey of 
the Iiidians. — History of the Five Indian Nations, p. 
34, New York edition. 

P. 99, 1. 12. 
The paths of peace my steps have hither led. 

In relating an interview of Mohawk Indians with tiMi 
Governor of New York, Golden quotes the following 
passage as a specimen of their metaphorical manner: 
" Where shall I seek the chair of peace? WI.ere shall 
F find it but upon our path ? and whitlver doth our path 
l^ad us but unto this house ?" 

P. 99, 1. 16. 
Our wampum league thy brethren did embrace. 

When they solicit the alliance, offensive or defensive, 
of a whole nation, they send an embassy with a large 
be^t of wampum and a bloody hatchet, inviting them to 
corae and drink the blood of their enemies. The wam- 
pum made use of on these and other occasions, before 
their acquaintance with the Europeans, was nothing 
but small shells which they picked up by the sea-coasts, 
and on the banks of the lakes ; and now it is nothing 
but a kind of cylindrical beads, made of shells, white 
and black, which are esteemed among them as silver 
and gold are among us. The black they call the most 
valuable, and both together are their greatest riches and 
ornaments ; these among them answering all the end 
that money does amongst us. They have the art of 
stringing, twisting, and interweaving them into their 
belts, collars, blankets, and moccasins, &c. in ten thou- 
sand different sizes, forms, and figures, so as to be orna- 
ments for every part of dress, and expressive to them of 
all their important transactions. They dye the wampum 
of various colors and shades, and mix and dispose them 
with giedt ingenuity and order, and so as to be signifi 
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euil uiiong tlumacirta of alinnrt <^ecy Uiing OKf 
ftrafB ; ao IbM by Ibno tMr wank nn* kfyi, and their 
UunflilB <wnnDiHiH3>tnl to nno iut«U>er, on aim u« 
hj i>rili«(. Iliii b«IW lh»l ptm from one- Ddtion In 
«DDlJiM in all Inulm. (t«>1armtiniMi hihI imponiuil ttui*- 
natiom, arn vnrj canruKy jiimhtvi) in Urn rnbuw nf 
Uuir ehMi. *iiA fi" not nily » a kiiKl af nn^nrd a< 
hlMory. but aa ■ fublio tmuum, — Major Rag'ft't At- 



It ia oprtaiu Ihv liuliaiia i(ckii'>wlr<l|:c oi.c Suprinu 
Scia;. ot (jivnraT Lifr, wlio [iriMiilm »v(rr all tiling* ; 
Uial if, th" Unat Kpirit. uJ thny liwk up Id liim oh the 
■DUrce oT good, ttvta wlinDce do anl eau |)niceal. Thp; 
alan bt^lii-Ti- in ■ Imil Spirit, la whom they nscribe gmA 
po«"i 1 anil nippiM that Ihroogii his power all Iho e»il» 
wliicli b^fiill (uankluii an inaicted. To hlni, Uiereforp, 
thejr pnjr in Ibeir Atnaca, baniiiK that he would 
oHhoT aTort their tranUea, or modarata them wbon Ibey 
an DO h>Dger avoidaUa. 

Tliey hold ako that there are good Spirits of a loiver 
degToe, wlw have their particnlai' depajlmenla, in winch 
they are constaatly conlributiag to the happiaees of 
mortals. Theie lliey Hitppose to preade ovof all the 
eitraordiiiaiy producdoiiB of Nature, aach aa Ihoae lakea, 
rlvere, aud mouutalna that are of aa uncommon magni- 
tude; and likewise the beasta, birda, fiahee, and even 
vegetablea or stoiLea, that exce^ the r^at of their apccice 
in aiie or aiugularity. — Clarkc'i Traveli ameitg Iht 
hdian: 

The Supreme Spirit of Good i> called by the ladiana 
Kitchi hlanitou ; and the Spirit of Evil, Malchi Maailou, 

p. 100, 1 90. 

Offner-t i/ta and nml ••ftmiti : 

Tlw hrer-balm is a medicino used by these Iribaai H 
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n a decoctiou of a bush called the Fever Tree Saga* 
mitd is a kind of soup administered to their sick 

P. 100, \. 28. 

jf n<2 /. the eagle of my tribe^ have rusk'd 
With thi» lorn dove. 

The testimony of all travellers among the American 
Indians who mention their hieroglyphics, authorizes ma 
ill putting this figurative language in the mouth of Ou- 
talissi. The dove is among them, as elsewhere, an 
emblem of meekness; and the eagle that of a bold, 
noble, and liberal mind. When the Indians speak of a 
warrior who soars above the multitude in person and 
endowments, they say, ** he is like the eagle, who de- 
stroys his enemies, and gives protection and abundance 
to the weak of his own tribe." 

P. 101, 1. 25. 
Fw differently^ the mute Oneida took, 4^. 

They are extremely circumspect and deliberate in 
every word and action ; nothing hurries them into any 
intemperate wrath, but that inveteracy to their enemies 
which is rooted in every Indian's breast In all other 
instances they are cool and deliberate, taking care to 
suppress the emotions of the heart If an Indian has 
discovered that a friend of his is in danger of being cut 
off by a lurking enemy, he does not tell him of his dan- 
ger in direct terms as though he were in fear, but he 
hrst coolly asks him which way he is going that day, 
and having his answer, with the same indifierence tells 
him that he has been informed that a noxious boast lies 
on the route he is going. This hint proves sufficient, 
and his friend avoids the danger with as much caution 
as though every design and motion of his enemy ha/ 
been pointed out to him. 

If an Indian has been engaged for several days in the 
tfhase, and by accident continued long without food, 
vhon he arrives at the hut of a friend, where he Icnov a 
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ThBf 
b«l wmj filtle inqairf 
Tf B yos ■uoni Ihd 
hemako 
i: hb Mriy npiiea» ** II k lulbftimate :*— 
•ad Ibr MNiie time mkm bo qneitioDi aboot how it hap 
pened -LevM aW Clmrk€*9 TrmveU. 

P. 101. 1. 96. 
Hit emiumet 0fpeme4, ire. 

Nor is the ealamet of leas importance or less revered 
than the wampam in many transactions relative both 
to peace and war. The bowl of this pipe is made of a 
kind of soft red stone, which is easily wrought and hol- 
lowed out ; the stem is of cane, alder, or some kind of 
light wood, painted with different colors, and decorated 
with the heads, tails, and feathers of the most beaotifal 
birds. The use of the calumet is to smoke either to- 
baceo, or Bome bark, leaf, er heib, which they often use 
instead of it, when they eater into an alliance on any 
serious occasion or solemn engagements ; this being 
among them the most sacred oath that can be taken, 
the violation of which is esteemed most infamous, and 
deserving of severe punishment from Heavea. Whei. 
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Uiey treat of war» the whole pipe and all its ornamenta 
are red : sometimes it is red only ou one side, and by 
the disposition of the feathers, &c., one acquainted with 
their customs will know at first sight what the nation 
who presents it intends or desires. Smoking the calu- 
met is also a religious ceremony on some occasions, 
and in all treaties is considered as a witness between 
the parties, or rather as an instrument by which they 
invoke the sun and moon to witness their sincerity, and 
to be as it were a guarantee of the treaty between them. 
This custom of the Indians, though to appearance some- 
what ridiculous, is not without its reasons ; for as they 
find that smoking tends to disperse the vapors of the 
brain, to raise the spirits, and to qualify them for think- 
ing and judging properly, they introduced it into their 
councils, where, after their resolves, the pipe was con- 
sidered as a seal of their decrees, and as a pledge of 
their performance thereof it was sent to those tliey were 
consulting, in alliance or treaty with ; — so that smoking 
among them at the same pipe, is equivalent to our 
drinking together and out of the same cup. — Major 
Rogers's Account of North America^ 1766. 

The lighted calumet is also used among them for a 
purpose still more interesting than the expression of 
social frien Iship. The austere manners of the Indians 
forbid any appearance of gallantry between the sexes 
in the daytime ; but at night the young lover goes a 
calumetting, as his courtship is called. As these people 
live in a state of equality, and without fear of internal 
violence or theft in their own tribes, they leave their 
doors open by night as well as by day. The lover takes 
advantage of this liberty, lights his calumet, enters the 
cabin of his mistress, and gently presents it to her. If 
she extinguish it, she admits his addresses ; but if she 
suffer it to bum unnoticed, he retires with a disappointed 
uid throbbing heart — Ashe^s Travels. 
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P. 101, I. A. 
TVM'a'tf /rMM Am trte-rwck*d ermdim U hi* Her. 

Am lodiaii cliild, as aoon as he is bom, 10 swaUied 
frith cloChrs, or skiur ; and being laid on his back, ii 
Dound down on a pi^ce of thick board, ^read over with 
■oA moaa. The board ia aomewhat larger and broadex 
than the child, and bent pieces of wood, like pieces d 
hoops, are placed oyer its face to protect it, so that ii 
the machine were suffered to fall the child probabJy 
would not be injured. When the women have any 
busiufSi to transact at home, they hang the boards on 
a tree, if there be one at hand, and set tliem a swinging 
fioin side to side, like a pendulum, in order to exercise 
the children. — W'e/d, vol. il p. 246. 

P. 101. 1. 30. 

T%t Heree extreme of gooi and Hi to brook 
Impoiitve • 

Of the active as well as passive fortitude of the lu- 
diiiu churucter, the following la au instance related by 
Adair in his Travels : — 

A party of tin* Senokah Indians came to war against 
lljo Katalil)a, biller enemies to each other. — In the 
W(xmLs the lonner discovered a sprii^htly warrior belonjr. 
inij to th«' hitlf'f. hunting in their usual liglit dress: on 
his (MTfeiViiJi; liieuj, he spranj; otF for a hollow rock 
four or tjve miles distant, as they intercepted him from 
runniu;^ homeward. lie was so extremely swift and 
kilful with the gun, as to kill seven of them in the 
runniii;^ ^'i^hl before they were able to surround and 
take him. They carried him to their country in sad 
tiiumph ; but though he had filled them with uncom- 
mon grief and shame for the loss of so many of their 
kindred, yet the love of martial virtue induced them to 
treat him, during their long journey, with a great deal 
more civility than if he had acted the part of a coward. 
'J'he women and children, when they met him at their 
ievorul towns, beat liiin and whipped him in as sevftrs 
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a manner as the occasion required, accirding to theii 
law of justice, and at last he was formally condemned 
to die by the fiery torture. — It might reasonably be im- 
agined that what he had for some time gone through, 
by being fed with a scanty hand, a tedious march, lying 
ai night on the bare ground, exposed to the changes oi 
the weather, with his arms and legs extended in a pair 
of rough stocks, and sufiering such punishment oa his 
entering into their hostile towns, as a prelude to those 
sharp torments for which he was destined, would have 
so impaired his health, and affected his imagination, as 
to have sent him to his long sleep, out of the way of 
any more sufferings. — Probably this would have been 
the case with the major part of wliite people under 
similar circumstances ; but I never knew this with any 
of the Indians ; and this cool-headed, brave warrior did 
not deviate from their rough lessons of martial virtue, 
but acted his part so well as to surprise and sorely vex 
his numerous enemies: — for when they were taking 
him, unpinioned, in their wild parade, to the place of 
torture, which lay near to a river, he suddenly dashed 
down those who stood in his way, sprang off, and 
plunged into the water, swimming underneath like an 
otter, only rising to take breath, till he reached the op- 
posite shore. He now ascended the steep bank, but 
though he had good reason to be in a hurry, as many 
of the enemy were in the water, and others running, 
very like bloodhounds, ir pursuit of him, and the bul- 
lets flying around him from the time he took to the 
river, yet his heart did not allow him to leave them 
abruptly, without taking leave in a formal manner, in 
return for the extraordinary favors thev had done, and 
intended to do him. After slapping a part of his body 
in defiance to them, (continues the author,) he put up 
the shrill war-whoop, as his last salute, till some more 
convenient opportunity offered, and darted off in the 
manner of a beast broke loose from its torturing ene- 
mies. He continued his speed, so as to run h^ aboul 
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nwdnifht of the ^ame day as far jm hm vgfr put 
wrre two daji iu rrachiu^. Tnere be n«ted ti 
hi^ifiily dncovertrd five of thoao Indians who had 
Mird hini: — he lay had a lit tie way off* their cauip, 
Uiry wcfe aoaud «i<eepi Every circu«s4auce of 
■tu«l4*ti uccurrrd to him, and inapired him with henw 
Hf WA» naked, torn, and hunj^rry, mikd his enraj^ eD< 
niies weie oouie up with him ; — but there was do\ 
ever)' thing to relieve hia wants, and a fair opportunit) 
to sav«^ liM life, and get great honor and sweet reveiigv 
by cuttiug them o£ Resolution, a convenient ^>ot, 
and suddetf surprise, would effect the main object of al/ 
his wishes and liop«a. He accord ing^Iy crept, took one 
of tneir tomahawks, aud killed them ail on the spot, — 
clotlied himself, took a choice gun, and as much am- 
munition and provisions as he could well carry in a run- 
ning march. He set off afresh with a light lieart, aud 
did not tlecp for several successive niglit^, ouiy when 
he n*oltued, as usual, a little before day, with his back 
to a tree. As it were by instinct, when he fouud he 
wai* free from the pursuing enemy, he made directly to 
llu* very place where he had killed soveii of his eiie- 
iiii«*s, and waj* taken by them for the tiery torture. Ho 
cli;;!:«d thrin up, burnt th«*ir bodies to ashes, and wem 
home iu siilety with siug^ular triumph. Of her pursuing; 
enemies rame, on the eveniu;( of the second day. to the 
<"amp of their dead jHople, when the sight jrave them a 
jrrf.uer shock than they had ever known before. In 
ill* if chill«d wye-council they concluded, that as he haci 
d4>ne such suq>risinjr things in his defence before he wjis 
«iit))li\ate(J. aud since that in his naked condition, aud 
now was well-armed, if they continued the pursuit he 
would spoil them all, for he surely was an enemy-wiz- 
ard, — and therefore they returned home. — Adair s Gen- 
eral Olfsrrratwtift on the Amrriran Indians^ p 
33 4 

It is surprisinir (says the same author) to see the long- 
continued speed of the Indians. 'J'hongh some of us 
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have onen run the swiftest of tliem out of sight foi 
About tiie distance of twelve miles, yet aflerwaids, 
witiiout any seeming toil, they would stretch on, leave 
us out of sight, and outwind any horse. — Jbid^ p. 318. 

If an Indian were driven out into the extensive woods, 
with only a knife and a tomaiiawk, or a small hatchet, 
it is not to be doubted but he would fatten even where 
a wolf would starve. He would soon collect fire by 
rubbing two dry pieces of wood together, make a buik 
hut, earthen vessels, and a bow and arrows ; then kill 
wild game, fish, fresh -water tortoises, gather a plentiful 
variety of vegetables, and live in affluence. — Ibid, p. 
410. 

P. 102. 1. 7. 
Moccasins are a sort of Indian buskins 

P. 102, 1. 10. 

Steep, wearied one 1 and in the dreaming land 
SAoutdst thou to-morrow with thy mother meet. 

There is nothing (says Charlevoix) in which these 
barbarians carry their superstitions farther than in what 
regards dreams ; but they vary greatly in their manner 
of explaining themselves on this point Sometimes it is 
the reasonable soul which ranges abroad, wliiln the 
sensitive continues to animate the body. Sometimes it 
is the familiar genius who gives salutary counsel with 
respect to what is going to happen. Sometimes it is a 
visit made by the soul of the object of which he dreams. 
But in whatever manner the dream is conceived, it is 
always looked upon as a thing sacred, and as the most 
ordinary way in which the gods make known their will 
to men. Filled with this idea, they cannot conceive 
how we should pay no regard to them. For the most 
Dart they look upon them either as a desire of the sou!, 
inspired by some genius, or an order from him, and in 
consequence of this principle thoy hold it a religious duty 
lo ojjev theii. An Indian having dreamt of having a 
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■Imoat perpeiiiJicutar, ao u to farni a right aogl'i will) 
tbs lower one. [u llie fare-part of Ihe upper jaw, nn 
each aide, jusl uuder the Dwtrils, are two very large, 
thick, Blroug teeth, or tueks, not very sharp, but rather 
the shape af a coue : these are aa white as the fiaeHt 
pelished ivory, and are uat covered by any Rkiu et 
lips, bat always iu sight, which gives the creature a 
(rightful appearaoce ; iu the lower jaw are holes oppn. 
nte lo these teeth to receive them ; when they clap 
their jaws together, it causes a surprisiug noise, like thai 
which is niade by foiciog a heavy plank with violence 
upon Ihe ground, and inay be heard at a great dis- 
tance. — But what is yet more surprising lo a stranger, 
is the incredibly loud and terrifying roar which Ihry are 
capable of making, especially in breeding time. It most 
reseniblea very heavy distant thunder, not only shaking 
the air end wateis, but causing the earth to Ijuublo ; 
aod when hmidreda are roaring at the same time, you 
can scarcely be persuaded but ll.ut the whole glob^ Is 
violeully and dangerDusly agitated. An old champion, 
who is, perhaps, ahsolule sovereign of a little lake or 
lagoon, (when fifty leas than himself are obliged la con- 
tent themselve* with awelllng and roaring in little coves 
round about,) darts forth from the reedy coverts, all at 
once, on the surface of the waters In a right line, at 
fiiBt seemingly as rapid as lightning, but [^dually more 

he stops. He now swells himself by drawing In wind 
and water through his nioutli, wliicli causes a loud 
sonorous rattling in the thmat for near a minute ; hut 
it Is iianiediately forced out again through his mouth 
and noatrUs with a loud noise, brandishing his tail in iris 
air, and the vapor rnnoing from his noalrila like smoke 
At other times, when swollen to an eitent ready to bnral, 
bis head and tail lilted up, he apuis or twirls round on 
fits aotfaee of the water. He acts his part like an lu- 
duo duff, wlifii ii-l,..^i>iin; ill.. I,.;,la .jf «ar.— /In-- 
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Tliey reckon the dislBnce of places nm by ir. Iw oi 

leafDM, but by a day's jounixy, which, accordtag lo Ihc 
beat calculation 1 could mak(<, appears 10 be nhnul 
IwoDty English miles. These they also divide into 
balves auii quaiten, and will di^monatrate them in tlieii 
maps with great exactness by the hiorojjIyphicB jail 
mentioned, wh«n they regulate iu counciJ their war- 
paHiea, or their most distant huoling eiciirsioiiB.— 
frfieij and Clarkt'i TraviU. 

Bomo oftlie French mieeianuries have Bupposn] thai 
Die Indiana are guided by instinct, sad have jirelendrd 
tliB( Indian children can lind their way (hiough a Toreat 
U easily as a person of malurer yenrs ; but this is a 
mmt absurd notion. It is uiHjuestionably by a close 
■licntion lo the growth of the trees, and iweilion of the 
ran, that they Rod their way. On the northern side 
a\ n tree (here is generally the nwsl moee; and the 
bare on that side, in general, differs from that on the 
opposite one. The branches lowsnl the south are, for 
Ihe most part, more Inxuriant than those on the other 
■idea of trees, and several other disiiiiclions also 
subsist between the northern and southern sides, con- 
■picuous to Indians, being taught fraoi their infancy to 
Mleud to lliem, which a common observer would, per- 
hapa, never notice. Being accustomed from their in- 
TaDcy likewise to pay great attention to the position of 
the BUQ. they learn 10 make (he most accurate allow- 
ance fr' ta apparent motion from one part of the 
heavens lo anotner : and iu every part of (he day they 
will point 10 the part of the heavens where it la, although 
tiie sky be obscured by clouds or mists. 

An iiwlanee of their deiteiity in (hiding their way 
tlirough an unknown country came under my obaervB- 
tion whea I was at Staunton, situated behind the Blue 
Mountain*, Virginia. A number of the Cnck natioa 
had arrived at (hat (own on their way to Ffa jadelphia, 
wbither (bey were gcnng upon some affairs of impoi- 
(■■M, and hi' •iq^xd thai« ibr the ntglit. Iu tlw 
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autniBK. ■'I"' e<>iuti»Unee or attter, irltich eoola ■« 
b> lu-wd. miliuviJ DDn half of the iadwu la M if 
willvnl livia BHiiinnaiM, whfl did am ti^law outii ibdn 
bmn aAvwank VVImn iIkbv laal w«r> raady tnpiU- 
«» ibrir tonmry, a-tand of die (awi»imple inoumiJ 
dH4r honta In dcotI Uirni pari of (ha waj. "nKV pn- 
Ofnlvd utong tl.i lilgli ruwl for rnitno diIIm, hat. «U al 
anvp. Iiaillly luniins mhI* iuIu Ibe wmxk, llHHit'h Uxv 
ma DU (wlh. till ludluM iul*u>i!«( ooufidrullf birvinl 
TIhi people vIhi BCnHnpuiiHl tlwiii, siirpiiteil al lliii 
muTcmrnl. iuFormPil thFni tliut tltcy wen quitting ihs 
nuul Ui riiiMrlpliik. and otprMscd tlwir fiMir Inl [hay 
■hould nia> tliPir cMTipiiiniia who had gouu on tefare. 
Tliey Buvrrnd liiiil lli<-y ku(>w better, lliaC liie wif 
Ibraugli tilt wooda wan the aliurtmt 1« Pliiladeljihia, sod 
tbal Uipy kiinw "ry wnll that tliiHr canipoDraiM hod fn- 
Ur«d lh» woul at lb* Ttiy place where tlipy did Co- 
really Ird mnw of the bonenwn la go on ; sod to then 
aMoiiiiilitarnt. for Ihere ww apparFiilly do Irook, (hey 
•veitouk tlip ellier Indiuu iu Il>v Iliirkei^t jmrt or llie 
wood. Bat wbM appeued moat aairiilaT wm, that the 
route which Ihey took wai fooDd. on eiainining a map, 
to be SB direct for PhJadetpliin u if they had tukeu the 
beaiingi by a mariaer'i compaaa. From otheia of Ifaeii 
uallou, who hod beeo at Pliiladelphia Bl a fanner period, 
they had [H'obably learned the exact direclion of that 
cily fram Iheir Tillage*, and hod neter lut aigfat of it, 
altliough 'iiey had already travelled tbreo hnodred milec 
llirough Ihe wooda, and had upwanta of four hundred 
milee more to go before tbey couM reach Ihe place of 
their dealiDBtloD. Of the eiaclaea with which Ihey 
can find out a ttrange place to which they have been 
once directed by llieir own people, a striking eiainple It 
inmiahed, I think, by Mr. JeSemon, in hia accouol of 
Ihe Indian gravea in Virginia. Theee graves ore ootli- 
iog more than large mouuds of earth in the woods, 
a'niuh. on being opeued, are found lo contain skpletoiia 
n an orecl posture : Ihe Indian mode of sepulture baa 
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been too often described to remain auicnown to vou. 
But to come to my story. A party of Indians that were 
passing on to some of the seaports on the Atlantic, jus( 
as the Creeks above mentioned were going to Philadel- 
phia, were observed, all on a sudden, to quit the straight 
road by which they were proceeding, and without ask- 
ing any questions to strike through the woods, in a di- 
rect line, to one of these graves, which lay at the dis- 
tance of some miles from the road. Now very near a 
century must have passed over since the part of Virginia 
in which this grave was situated had been inhabited by 
Indians, and these Indian travellers, who were to visit it 
by themselves, had unquestionably never been in tiiat 
part of the country before : they must have found their 
way to it simply from the description of its situation, 
that had been handed down to them by tradition.- 
Weld's Travels in North America, vol. ii. 

P. 106, 1. 23. 
Their fathers* dusU 



It is a custom of the Indian tribes to visit the tombs 
of their ancestors in the cultivated parts of America, 
who have been buried for upwards of a century. 

P. 108, 1. 26. 
Or wild-eane arch high flung o'er grdfprofound. 

The bridges over narrow streams in many parts of 
Spanish America are said to be built of cane, which, 
however strong to support the passenger, are yet waved 
hi the agitation of the storm, and frequently add to the 
•fie:;t of a mountainous and picturesque scenery. 

P. 116,1.22. 
The Mamvu/th comes, 

That I am justified in making the Indian chief allude 
to the mammoth as an emblem of terror and destruc- 
tion, will be seen by the authority quoted below. Speak* 
•ng of the mammoth or big bufialo, Mr. Jefferson statea 



tiliulr c>r nralury, Biid wilh a pomp i 
OHirrivril ihp eWatioD of liw mibjecl, 
it WiM ■ indilioa handed daVD from 
in aiicii'iit Hum • heid or Ihese (r 
catiir to CIh- Blck-bone-lickj, and 1 
drMnifliim or Ihr bear, deer, elk, bufl 
nial* wtiieli hud been crented tat tlie 
Tliat llie linat Man abom tookiDg 
Ihia, waa bo eDrK)red. that he lelied 
mudod nil Ihv rarlli, sealed hiniself 

uTbhi rm ure mill to be aoeu, and hurl. 
lli»ni, till the whole wen alaiighten 
bull, trlio, prraenliug hn forehiad to 
lliriii oir aa tliey rell, but mjaajng 
«-Dun<li'd liim iu the aide, whereon, >|i 
bimiid.'d uver the Ohio, over the Wi 
aiid filially over [he great lakea, whc 
till day."— Jrffirtoi^t Nettt on Va-g 
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jouth, came over to England, and formed an ac- 
quaintance with him on which I still look back witli 
pleasure He appealed to my sense of Honor and jus- 
tice, on his own part and on that of his sister, to retract 
the unfair aspersions which, unconscious of their unfair- 
ness, I had cast on his father's memory. 

He then referred me to documents, which completely 
wtisfied me that the common accounts of Brandt's 
cruelties at Wyoming, which I had found in books of 
Travels and in Adolphus's and similar Histories of Eng- 
land, were gross errors, and that in pomt of fact Brandt 
was not even present at that scene of desolation. 

It is, unhappily, to Britons and Anglo-Americans 
that we must refer the chief blame in this horrible busi- 
ness. I published a letter expressing this belief in the 
New Monthly Magazine, in the year 1822, to which I 
must refer the reader — if he has any curiosity on the 
subject — for an antidote to my fanciful description of 
Brandt Among other expressions to young Brandt, [ 
made use of the following words : — " Had I learnt all 
this of your father when I was writing my poem, he 
should not have figured in it as the hero of mischief." 
It was but bare justice to say thus much of a Mohawk 
Indian, who spoke English eloquently, and was thought 
capable of having written a history of the Six Nations. 
I ascertained also that he often strove to mitigate the 
cruelty of Indian warfare. The name of Brandt, there- 
fore, remains in my poem a pure and declared charac- 
ter of fiction. 

P. 117, 1. 4. 

To whom nor relative nor blood remains, 

JVtf / — not a kindred drop that runs in human veins I 

Every one who recollects the specimen of Indian 
eloquence given in the speech of Logan, a Mingo chief,, 
to the governor of Virginia, will perceive that I have 
attempted to paraphrase its concluding and most striking 
sxpression ; — •' There runs not a drop of my blood in the 
24 
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feiM oC any liTing creature.** The aiiiular ■alntatiaa of 
the 6ctitioui petwonnge in my atoiy, and the real Indiu 
•rater, makea it surely allowable to horrow such an ex- 
preen on ; and if it appears, as it cannot but appear, to 
\tm advantaf^ than in the original, I beg the reader U 
reflect how difficult it is to trauttpoae such exquisitely 
RDiple vrords, without sacrificing a portion of their effecu 

111 ttie spring of 1774, a robbery aud murder were 
c^immitted on an inhabitant of the frontiers of Virginia, 
by two Indians of the Sbawanee tribe. The neighbor- 
ing whites, according to their custom, undertook to pan- 
Bih thitf outrage in a summary manner. Colonel Cresap, 
a man infamous for the many murders he had commit- 
te4i on those much injured people, collected a party aud 
pntcoeded down the Kanaway in quest of vengeance ; 
uiil'urtuuateiy, a canoe with women and chilch^u, with 
one man only, was seen coming from the opposite tthore 
niianned, and unnuspecting an attack from the whites. 
Of^ap and his party concealed themselves on the bank 
of the river, and the moment the canoe reached the 
Hhon», singW'd out their objects, and at one tire killed 
t v»Ty iHTMHi in it. This happened to be the family of 
L<»^.in. who liaii loijtr lu'en distiiiijuishcd as a frit-nd to 
lli»* \vhii«'s. Tills unworthy return provoked his von- 
^•'.iin-r ; li»" a«."ror(lin;:ly sijjnalized himself in the war 
uhn'h ♦!!<»♦ d. In the autumn of the same year a de- 
(• ^iv»' li:iit!»' was fought at the month of the g^reat Kaua- 
w.iy. in wiiich the colhcted forces of the Shawanees, 
MiiiLr<MS. and Delawares, were defeated by a detacli- 
ni'-nt Ml the Virtjinian militia. The Indians sued for 
prarr. I^):r;in, h()\v«'ver, disdained to be seen among 
III*' Mippliants ; hut lest the sincerity of a treaty should 
Iv il'^turlx'd, rr<»m which so distinj^uished a chief ab- 
strarb'd himself, he s«*nt, hy a messenger, the following 
Hp«N'(h to Im' dtlivrred to Lord Dunmore : — 

" 1 appeal to any white man if ever he entered Lo- 
^'ru'h oabin hun«jry, ana he gave him not to eat ; if 
nwr he came rold and hungry, and he clothed him not 
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Duiing the course oi the last long and bloody war Logan 
retnaiued idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. 
Such was my love for the whites, tht.t my countrymen 
pointed as they passed, and said, Logan is the friend of 
the white men. I have even thought to have lived witli 
you, but for the injuries of one man. Colonel Cresap, 
the last spring, in cold blood, murdered all the relationi 
of Logan, even my women and children. 

" There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of 
any living creature : — this called on me for revenge. I 
have fought for it. I have killed many. I have fully 
glutted my vengeance. — For my country I rejoice at 
the beams of peace ; — ^but do not heurbor a thought that 
mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. He 
will not turn on his heel to save his life. — Who is there 
to mourn for Logan ? not one !" — Jeffer8on*8 Notes on 
Virginia. 

P. 134, 1. 4. 
J%e dark-attired Culdee. 

The Culdees were the primitive clergy of Scotland, 
and apparently her only clergy from the sixth to the 
eleventh century. They were of Irish origin, and their 
monastery on the island of lona, or Icolmkill, was the 
seminary of Christianity in North Britain. Presbyterian 
writers have wished to prove them to have been a sort 
of Presbyters, strangers to the Roman Church and 
Episcopacy. It seems to be established that they were 
not enemies to Episcopacy ; — but that they were not sla- 
vishly subjected to Rome, like the clergy of later periods, 
appears by their resisting the Papal ordonnances respect- 
ing the celibacy of religious men, on which account they 
were ultimately displaced by the 'Scottish sovereigns tc 
make way for more Popish canons. 

P. 136, 1. 38. 
Jtnd tka skidd i^ alarm waa rfmuft 

Striking the shield was an ancient ff odo uf eonvoofr 
tko to war ainonir the G«iL 
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A N<ini.«B linilrr. in the service of l(,e Kiag of Seol- 


Uixt. i..wri«l Ihe h«ir«. of Lochow ia vh« twelfth 


crniury. mid froni him the Campbells are ifiruiig. 



Alluding to the well-kaown tiaditioa rmpecting the 
origin of palming, that it arow from a young Coriuthina 
female traciug Ihe shadow of hei lover's profile oil tha 
wall, u be lay asleep. 

mtn Ui Jn>r«* Buawf'd kim */ ili. 
Wbat ia called the Ettst Hill, al HaslingB, is cronued 
with the norki of an ancieot CMnp ; and 11 b more tbsn 
DTobable it was the spot which Willtam L occupied be- 
tween hie landing and the batUn which gave him 
England's crown. It ia a Uroug pnsilian ; the works 

P. 188, 1. 33- 

Tbe hct ought to be universally known, that Frane* 
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Ir at Uiis nioiniMit indebted to Poluud fur not being in- 
vaded by KnsHia. When the Dulie Coiistantine fled 
from Warsaw, he left papers behind him proving that 
the Russians, after the Parisian events in July, meant 
to have marched towards Paris, if the Polish insurrec- 
tion had not prevented them 

P. 197, 1. 1 
7%e«, JWemctetoitz 

This venerable man, the most popular and uifluential 
uf Polish poets, and president of the academy in Warsaw, 
is now in London : he is seventy-four years old ; but his 
noble spirit is rather mellowed than decayed by age. 
tie was the friend of Fox, Kosciusko, and Washington. 
Rich in anecdote, like Franklin, he has also a striking 
resemblance to him in countenance. 

P. 197, 1. 23. 
A*or church-bell 



In Cathunc countries you often hear the church-bell« 
rung to propitiate Heaven during thunder-storms. 

P. 208. 1. 4. 
Regret the lark that gladdens England's mom. 

Mr. P. Cunningham, in his interesting work on New 
South Wales, gives the following account of its soug- 
Dirds : — " We are not moved here with the deep mellow 
note of the blackbird, poured out from beneath some 
low stunted bush, nor thrilled with the wild warblings 
of the thrush perched o. the top of some tall sapling, 
nor charmed with the blithe carol of the lark as we 
proceed early a-field ; none of our birds rivalling thosA 
divine songsters in realizing the poetical idea of * the 
music of the grove :* while * parrots* chattering' must 
•npply the place of * nightingales' singing' in the future 
amorous lays of our sighing Celadons. We have our 
lark, certainly, but both his appearance and note are a 
most wrelel>ed parody upon the WA about irhich oui 
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e have tha Enclj *<Bpah 
'. ahuuiic plunuigs kad Iv 1^ 
l«)»rflBf twii pM^mf up tbf crumfai ai our doom ; ■hili 
Ike pc*ny nd-faitbi. nf Uie nza and ronu a( Uw j^ilil^li 
oisaUiuti Ihe •jniruw of aor clime, flying m flxb 
■!■■! our lw(M>, and building Iheir wli dawaj p^D^ 
Mat* ID the unoga. p>«(>iii aud lra»P'4re« narfaaidBi 
IhFm." — Canninf ika'a 7W FMra in New Sovd 
IFaIn, tsL ii. p. 316. 

F.tlT.LM. 
Ok, fiM. .UI.nw-v.~-wH ttmm. 
Than m not apon record a more diapHthig scene of 
Ruauan bypocriay^ and (wo that it mtut bo wniten!) 
of Briliah bumilialiaii, tban thai which pasBfd on board 
the Tslavpm, wbea Briliah eailon accepted mouey bom 
the Emperor Nicholu, end gave bim cheere. It will 
require the TalaTcra to Gght well with the first Russian 
■hip that she raay bare la eocouDter, to make ub forget 

P. an, 1. 9. 

jS paJty-ftroka Iff JV^tura fiUtfA OroH. 
In the year 1T90, Orau, the moet western cily in the 
Algeriue Regency, which hud been poeeeaKd by Spain 
Tor more than a liuiidred years, and fortiGed at an im- 
mense eipease, was destroyed by an eanhquake ; aii 
tboutaud of ilH iuhabiluils weie buried under Uk 
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P. 232, 1. 17. 
The vale hy engle-haunted clifs ti^crhvna 

The valley of Glencoe, unparalleled in its scenery foi 
gloomy grandeur, is to this day frequented by eaglea 
When I visited the ppot within a year a^o, I saw seve- 
ral perch at a distance. Ouly one of them came so 
near me that I did not wish him any nearer. He fa- 
vored me with a full and continued view of his noble 
person, and with the exception of the African eagle 
whom I saw wheeling and hovering over a corps of the 
French army that were marching from Oran, and who 
seemed to linger over them with delight at the sound ol 
their trumpets, as if they were about to restore his im- 
age to the Gallic standard — I never saw a prouder bird 
than this black eagle of Glencoe. 

I was unable, from a hurt in my foot, to leave the 
carriage ; but the guide informed me that, if I could go 
nearer the sides of the glen, I should see the traces of 
houses and gardens once belonging to the unfortunate 
inhabitants. As it was, I never saw a spot where I 
could less suppose human beings to have ever dwelt. I 
asked the guide how these eagles subsisted ; he replied, 
** on the lambs and the fawns of Lord Breadalbane." 
** Lambs and fawns !" I said ; " and how do they sub- 
sist, for I cannot see verdure enough to graze a rabbit ? 
I suspect," I added, " that these birds make the clids 
only their country-houses, and that they go down to 
the Lowlands to find their provender." " Ay, ay," re- 
plied the Highlander, " it is very possible, for the eagle 
can gang far for his breakfast." 

P. 237, 1. 28. 
Witdh legends Ronald acorrCd — ghost, kelpie., vr nith. 

The most dangerous and malignant creature of High* 
land superstiticm was the kelpie, or water-horse, which 
was supposed to allure women and children to his sub* 
Ekqueous haunts, and there devour them ; sometimes hn 
would swell the lake }r torrent beyond its usual limits^ 
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aad ovrrwhrlm the uofrnarded Cravelfrr iu Ui« flood 
Hie aheplierd, as he nt on the brow of a rock od a 
«Mainer*t ereniiif, often fancier he saw tliis aoiinaJ 
dashinc a|oo; the surface of the lake, or browaing ou 
the paitare-groaDd upoa its veri^. — Brown's History 
•fike Htgklmmd Clans, vol L 106. 

In Scodand, according to Dr. John Brown, it is yet a 
sopenrtitioos principle that the wraith, the omen or 
messenger of death, appearb in the resemblance of one 
in danger, immediately preceding diasolntion. Thio 
ominous form, purely of a spiritual nature, seems to tea- 
tify that the exaction (extinction) of life approaches. It 
was wont to be exhibited, also, as «a little rough 
dog,** when it could be pacified by the death of any 
other being "if crossed, and conjured in time." — 
Brown's Superstitions of the Highlands, p. 182. 

It happened to me, early in life, to meet with an 
amusing instance of Highland superstition with regard 
to myself. I lived in a family of the island of Mull, 
and a mile or two from their house there was a burial- 
(rmund without any church attached to it, on the louely 
infMir. Tho CfMnetery was enclosed and guarded by an 
iron railiiii; 8<> liitrh, that it was thought to be unscaJea- 
l)l«'. I was, however, commencing the study of botany 
at thf* time, and thinking there might be some nice 
riowt'rs and curious epiiapns among the grave-stones, 1 
contrived, oy help of my handkerchief, to scale the 
railiuix. and was soon scampering over the t-ombs ; some 
of the natives chanced to perceive me, not in the act of 
clinihinjT over to — but skipping over, the burial-ground. 
In a day or two I observed the family looking on me 
with unaccountable, though not angry seriousness : at 
last the good old grandmother told me, with tears in her 
eyes, " that I could not live long, for that my wraith 
had been seen." " And, pray, where ?" " I^eaping 
oA'er the stones of the burial-ground." The old lady 
was miicii relieved to hear that "t was not my wrailid 
but myself. 
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Akin to oilier Highland superslitions, but ditrering 
from them in many essential respects, is the belief — for 
superstition it cannot well be called (quoth the wise 
author I am quoting) — in the second-sight, by which, 
as Dr. Johnson observes, " seems to be meant a mode 
of seeing superadded to that which Nature generally 
Westows ; and consists of an impression made either by 
the mind upon the eye — or by the eye upci the mind, 
by which things distant or future are perceived and 
seen, as if they were present. This deceptive faculty 
is called Traioshe in the Gaelic, which signifies a spec- 
tre or vision, and is neither voluntary' nor constant ; but 
consists iii seeing an otherwise invisible object, with- 
out any previous means used by the person that sees 
it for that end. The vision makes such a lively 
impression upon the seers, that they neither see nor 
think of any thing else except the vision, as long 
as it continues; and then they appear pensive or 
jovial, according to the object which was represented 
to them." 

There are now few persons, if any, (continues Dr. 
Browne,) who pretend to this faculty, and the belief in 
it is almost generally exploded. Yet it cannot be de- 
nied that apparent proofs of its existence have been ad- 
duced, which have staggered minds not prone to super- 
stition. When the connection between cause and effect 
can be recognised, things which would otherwise have 
appeared wonderful, and almost incredible, are viewed 
as ordinary occurrences. The impossibility of account- 
ing for such an extraordinary phenomenon as the alleged 
faculty on philosophical principles, or from the laws of 
nature, must ever leave the matter suspended between 
lational doubt and confirmed skepticism " Strong rea- 
sons for incredulity," says Dr. Johnson, " will readily 
occur." This faculty of seeing things out of sight is lo« 
cal, and commonly uselew. It is a breach of the com- 
mon order of things, without any visible reason or per 
ceptible benefit. It if aacribed only to a people very 
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little <«li(fateiMd, mod mxmmg them, for the most jMit, tt 
the mean «iid i^iiormnt. 

la the whole hwtory of Ili^land superstitions, there 
is oot a more cuiioup fact than that Dr. James Browne, 
a fpentleman of the iildinburgh bar, in the Dioeteeath 
erntury, •houM show himself a more abject believer io 
the truth of second-aigfat, than Dr. Samuel Johosoo, of 
London, in the eighteenth century. 

P. 239. 1. 1. 
71« fit 0r gmtUm* W0mld katet cMrtd my gyitf. 

Ujtil the year 1747, the Highland Lairds had Jie 
right of puuishing serfs even capitaJly, in so far that 
they often hanged, or imprisoned them in a pit or don- 
gpoo, where they were starved to death. But the law 
of 1746, for disarming the Highlanders and restraining 
tlie use of the Highland garb, was followed up the fol- 
lowins^ year by one of a more radical and permanent 
doscr.ptiou. This was the act for abolishing the herita- 
ble junMi:ctioQS, which, though necessary iu a rude 
state of MX'iety, were wholly incompatible with an ad- 
vanc»d >tai:*' of civilization. By depriving- the fljghland 
c(i:» is of their judicial powers, it was thoujrlit tliat the 
^way which, for centuries, they had held over their 
p»oj)lr, wouid Ix^ jyradually impaired ; and that by iu- 
vr>i,iii: (•♦■rlain judixcs, who were amenable to the legis- 
iaiur«* for llit- prt)|M?r discharge of their duties, with the 
civii and criminal jurisdiction enjoyed by the proprietors 
of the soil, the cause of good government would be pro- 
moted, and the facihlice for repressing any attempts to 
d.sturb the public tranfjuillity increased. 

By ihis act, [}t^ George II. c. 43,) which was made 
to th»' whole of Scotland, all heritable jurisdictions of 
justiciary, all regalities and heritable bailieries, and 
constabularies, (exceplinnr the office of high constable,) 
and all stewartries and sherif&hips of smaller districts, 
which wore only parts of counties, were dissolved, and 
tjjo powers formerly vested iu them w^ere ordained to ha 
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exercised by such of the king's courts as these powen 
would have belonged to, if the jurisdictions hud never 
been granted. All sheriflihips and stewartries not dis- 
Roived by the statute, namely, those which compre- 
hended whole counties, where they had been granted 
either heritably or for life, were resumed and annexed 
to the crown. With the exception of the hereditary 
justiciaryship of Scotland, which was transferred from 
the family of Argyle to the High Court of Justiciary, 
the other jurisdictions were ordained to be vested in 
sherifis-depute or stewarts-depute, to be appointed by 
the king in every shire or stewartry not dissolved by the 
act As by the twentieth of Union, all heritable offices 
and jurisdictions wese reserved to the grantees as rights 
of property ; compensation was ordained to be made to 
the holders, the amount of which was afterwards fixed 
by parliament, in terms of the act of Sederunt of the 
Court of Session, at one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. 

P. 239, 1. 3. 

/ mareli'd — wkeih feigning Royalty's command^ 
Against the dan Macdonaldy Stairs* s Lord 
Sent forth exterminating fire and sword. 

I cannot agree with Brown, the author of an able work, 
" The History of the Highland Clans," that the affair of 
Glencoe has stamped indelible infamy on the government 
of King William III., if by this expression it be meant that 
William^s own memory is disgraced by that massacre. I 
■ee no proof that William gave more than general or- 
ders to subdue the remaining malecontents of the Mac« 
donald clan ; and these orders, the nearer we trace them 
to the government, are the more express in enjoining, 
that all those who would promise to swear allegiance 
should be spared. As these orders came down from the 
general goveniment to iudrviduals, they became more 
and more severe, and at last merciless, so that they ol* 
timately ceased to be the real otdemoi »»■» 
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AnwMf Uiene faW «gvnt« of goveniiiieiit, who Apiiean 
with waA dm^nce, is the <« Master of Stair," who ap- 
peals in the biHiiieM more like a fiend than a maa 
When iMoiiif hit orden for tJie attack on the remaioder 
af the Macdo n ahfa in Glencoe, he ezprefised a hope in 
hit letter ** that the toldierB would trouble the govern- 
nurat with no pritonen " 

It cannot be rappoeed that I would for a momeot 
palliate thii atrocioas event by quoting the provocatioua 
not Tery Um^ before offered by the Macdonulds in mas- 
eaeres of the Campbells. But they may be alluded to 
as causes, though not excuses. It is a part of the meiao- 
choly instruction which history afibrds us, that in the 
moral as well as in the physical world, there is always 
a reaction equal to the action. The banishment of the 
Moon (rom Spain to Africa was the chief cause of Af- 
rican piracy and Christian slavery among the Moois for 
centuries ; and since the reign of William III. the Irish 
Orangemen have been the Algerines of Ireland. 

The affair of Gleucoe was in fact only a liugerinf 
trait of horribly barbarous times, though it was the more 
phorkinu that it came from that sitk* of the political 
world which professed to be the more liberal side, and it 
occurred at a late time of the day, when the miuds of 
both partifs had become comparalirely civilized, the 
whiles by the triumph of free principles, and the tories 
by |>ersonal ♦•x{>erience of the evils attending persecu- 
tion. Yrt that barbarism still subsisted in too many 
minds professinof to act on liberal principles, is but too 
ajjparent from this disgusting tragedy. 

I once flattered myself that the Argyle Campbells, 
from whom I am sprung, had no share in this massacre, 
and a direct share they certainly had not. But on in- 
quiry I find that they consented to shutting up the passes 
of Glcncoe through which the Macdouald;» might es- 
cape ; and perhaps relations of my great-grandfather — 
I am afraid to count their distance or proximity — might 
be indirectly concerned iu the cruelty. 
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Bat children are not answerable for tl e crimes 
of their forefathers ; and I hope and trust that the de- 
McendantB of Breadalbane and Glenlyon are as much 
and justly at their ease on this subject as I am 

P. 345, 1. 26. 
Chaiue snaUh'd them from proscription and despair. 

Many Highland families, at the outbreak of the re- 
bellion in 1745, were saved from utter desolation by the 
contrivances of some of their more sensible members, 
principally the women, who foresaw the consequences 
of the insurrection. When I was a youth in the High- 
lands, I remember an old gentleman being pointed out 
to me, who, finding all other arguments fail, had, in 
conjunction with his mother and sisters, bound the old 
laird hand and foot, and locked him up in his own cel- 
lar, until the news of the battle of Cuiloden arrived. 

A device pleasanter to the reader of the anecdote, 
though not to the sufferer, was practised by a shrewd 
Highland dame, whose husband was Charles-Stuart- 
mad, and was determined to join the insurgents. He 
told his wife at night that he should start early to-mor- 
row morning on horseback. " Weil, but you will allow 
me to make your breakfast before you go 7" " Oh 
yes." She accordingly prepared it, and, bringing in a 
full boiling kettle, poured it, by intentional accident, on 
his legs I 



THE END. 



